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30  January  1975 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Welch 

Massachusetts  Housing  Finance  Agency 

45  School  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

Subject:   Final  Environmental  Impact  Report 

Mission  Park  Associates,  Boston,  No.  73-002-N 

Dear  Mr.  Welch: 

Enclosed  is  the  Final  Environmental  Impact  Report  prepared  for  Mission 
Park  Associates  by  Environmental  Research  §  Technology,  Inc.  This 
report  has  been  prepared  following  guidelines  established  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD),  since  the  applicant 
has  also  submitted  a  report  to  HUD  for  Special  Clearance  review,  as  well 
as  the  guidelines  established  by  the  Executive  Office  of  Environmental 
Affairs  under  the  Massachusetts  Environmental  Policy  Act. 

The  Final  EIR  contains  the  following: 

Summary  Information  Sheet 

Description  of  Changes  made  to  the  Project 

Errata  for  the  Draft  EIR 

The  entire  Draft  EIR 

Comments  to  the  Draft  EIR  and  Responses 

We  have  enjoyed  working  with  you  on  the  preparation  of  the  Final  EIR. 

Very  truly  yours. 


C(^^^^^'^l 


lohn  C.  Goodrich 
Senior  Projects  Manager 


:cm 
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SUMMARY  INFORMATION  SHEET 

A.  Name  of  Project  MISSION  PARK 

Name  of  Developer  MISSION  PARK  ASSOCIATES 

(Roxbury  Tenants  of  Harvard, 

H.  Ralph  Taylor  and  George  Macomber) 

B.  State  Identification  Number      73-002-N 

C.  Name  of  Agency  Massachusetts  Housing  Finance  Agency 

D.  Submittal  Date  to  EOEA  30  January  1975 

E.  Type  of  Report  Final  ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT  REPORT 

F.  Brief  Description  of  Project:   774  units  of  urban  housing  with  associated 
commercial,  recreational  and  open  space  facilities  and  parking  garage. 

G.  Major  Benefits,  Costs  and  Environmental  Impact  of  the  project  and  its 
Alternatives:   Major  benefits  include  the  partial  fulfillment  of  community 
and  city  housing  needs;  adequate  relocation  of  existing  on-site  parking; 
provision  of  community  oriented  shopping  space;  professional  institu- 
tional oriented  office  space;  and  community  recreational  and  open  space 
facilities.   Major  costs  include  the  loss  of  an  existing  10.9  acre  asphalt 
parking  lot  and  104  units  of  housing  in  fair  to  poor  condition,  most  of 
which  are  presently  occupied,  as  well  as  other  direct  costs  for  construction 
materials,  labor  and  associated  relocation  costs  which  will  be  incurred  and 
indirect  costs  associated  with  environmental  impacts.   Potential  impacts  of 
the  environment  on  the  project  would  be  those  associated  with  noise,  crime 
and  traffic.   Construction  phase  and  short-term  impacts  of  the  project 

will  primarily  involve  changes  in  air  quality,  increased  noise,  and  trans- 
portation and  utilities  disruptions  typically  associated  with  large  scale 
construction  projects.   The  major  environmental  impact  of  the  completed 
project  will  result  from  an  increase  in  the  numbers  of  persons  in  the 
community  and  subsequent  demands  for  additional  municipal  and  community 
services.   Alternative  sites,  alternative  land  uses,  and  alternative  site 
plan  designs  were  considered.   The  development  of  the  proposed  site  for 
residential  purposes  was  considered  most  appropriate. 

H.   Summary  Measures  to  Avoid  or  Minimize  Adverse  Environmental  Impacts:  The 
potential  post  construction  impacts  on  the  project  will  be  avoided  and 
minimized  by  design  features  to  reduce  noise;  security  systems  and  design 
features  which  provide  community  surveillance  in  order  to  reduce  incidences 
of  vandalism  and  crime;  and  by  including  adequate  internal  pedestrian  and 
vehicular  circulation.   Potential  impacts  associated  with  the  construction 
phase  will  be  minimized  by  providing  ample  on-site  construction  worker 
parking;  compliance  with  all  municipal,  state,  and  federal  standards; 
following  accepted  quality  building  practices;  and  the  application  of  the 
best  available  technology.   Potential  post  construction  impacts  involving 
demands  for  municipal  and  community  services  will  be  minimized  by  con- 
tinuing coordination  with  the  responsible  agencies. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  CHANGES  MADE  TO  Tffi  PROJECT 

Since  the  Draft  EIR  was  submitted  for  comment  and  review  in  mid-October 
1974,  several  changes  have  been  made  in  the  project  as  a  result  of  normal 
public  and  private  reviews  and  continued  planned  development.  These  include 
a  reduction  in  the  number  of  units  from  864  to  774  (a  decrease  of  90),  a  de- 
crease in  the  commercial  space  from  19,426  to  9816  square  feet,  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of  parking  spaces  from  1769  to  1585,  and  several  other  minor 
site  plan  and  operational  changes. 

The  revised  site  plan  on  the  following  page  shows  some  of  the  following 
changes: 

•  The  Route  9  midrise  for  the  elderly  has  been  eliminated  and  re- 
placed with  townhouse  units.  These  units  will  receive  no  greater 
noise  exposure  than  what  was  forecast  for  the  midrise  buildings 
and  consequently  will  be  within  the  standard  of  "discretionary- 
normally  acceptable."  The  street  has  been  slightly  changed  at 
the  western  end  of  the  site;  several  townhouses  have  been  shifted 
further  away  from  the  Riverway,  but  there  is  no  change  in  either 
the  11  townhouse  units  with  bedrooms  on  the  third  floor  level 
having  external  noise  exposures  exceeding  the  L33=65dB(;A)  standard 
[see  page  C-19,  Part  II,  of  the  Draft  EIR)  or  in  the  Mass.  Mental 
midrise. 

•  The  Mass.  Mental  Health  nurses  dormitory  parcel  (0.25  acres)  will 
not  be  acquired  and  consequently  townhouses  have  been  eliminated 
from  that  portion  of  the  site  plan;  the  cul  de  sac  street  has  been 
eliminated  and  a  parking  area  with  access  from  Vining  Street  has 
been  added. 

•  The  ground  floor  commercial  space  in  the  highrise  building  has 
been  changed  to  community  space  and  a  day  care  center;  the  com- 
mercial space  in  the  Huntington  building  has  been  changed  to 
family  apartment  units. 

•  The  underground  parking  garage  has  been  foreshortened  about  80 
to  100  feet  at  the  western  end  and  a  new  circular  entrance  ramp 

for  residents  only  has  been  added  adjacent  to  the  highrise  building. 
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with  access  from  Huntington  Avenue.   Surface  parking  has  been  in- 
creased from  284  to  311  (241  reserved  and  70  turnover  for  guests 
and  commercial)  spaces  while  underground  parking  has  been  decreased 
from  1485  to  1274  spaces  (895  for  MASCO,  194  for  residents,  and 
185  for  employee  and  medical  office  turnover  parking);  this  decrease 
in  supply  in  the  garage  represents  a  firming  up  of  the  required 
spaces  rather  than  a  lessening  of  the  supply  for  a  fixed  demand  - 
only  a  minor  change  in  the  estimated  MASCO  spaces  from  915  to  895 
has  been  made.   Because  of  the  reduced  traffic  generation  of  the 
site,  impacts  associated  with  circulation  and  motor  vehicle  related 
air  pollution  and  noise  may  be  lightly  less  than  those  discussed 
in  the  Draft  EIR.  A  small  increase  in  P.M.  peak  hour  traffic  may 
occur  on  Huntington  Avenue  due  to  the  addition  of  the  resident 
only  garage  entrance  adjacent  to  the  highrise;  this  serves  only 
194  residential  spaces  and  in  some  cases  the  residents  will  be 
employees  of  the  medical  area  who  will  not  be  using  their  motor 
vehicles  for  travel  to  work.  Moreover,  the  Wilbur  Smith  Associates 
forecasts  showed  that  the  P.M.  peak  hour  resident  demand  of  90 
trips  was  quite  evenly  distributed  between  the  Huntington  and 
Brookline  sides  of  the  project,  indicating  that  only  some  fraction 
of  the  residents  are  likely  to  use  the  Huntington  Avenue  entrance. 
Any  increase  should  be  more  than  offset  by  the  decrease  on  Hunting- 
ton due  to  the  project  forecast  by  Wilbur  Smith  (See  Figure  E-18 
in  the  Draft  EIR) . 

Revised  Tables  I-l,  1-2,  and  G-24  show  the  new  estimates  for  the  mix  of 
dwelling  units  by  building  and  floor,  breakdown  of  population  by  units  and 
building,  and  the  mix  of  units  for  assisted  and  unassisted  rental.  These 
can  be  compared  to  the  original  illustrations  and  accompanying  descriptions 
on  pages  1-3  (Table  I-l),  1-17  (Table  1-2),  and  G-53  (Table  G-24)  of  Part  II 
of  the  Draft  EIR.  The  overall  population  has  been  decreased  by  126  from 
2037  to  1911;  this  is  composed  of  an  estimated  decrease  of  127  elderly  (from 
232  to  105),  a  slight  increase  from  1343  to  1347  adults  and  a  slight  decrease 
from  462  to  459  children.  The  change  in  units  from  864  to  774  is  almost  en- 
tirely accounted  for  by  the  elimination  of  one-  and  two-bedroom  units  for  the 
elderly  in  the  Route  9  midrise.   Revised  Table  G-24  shows  that  only  274  units 


REVISED  TABLE  I-l 
MIXES  OF  D.U.'S  BY  TYPE  AND  FLOOR  NUMBERS 


Building 

Floor 
Numbers 

Bedroom  Mix 
by  Floor 
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3B 
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Highrise  Tower 

2-27 

6 

4 

156 

104 

0 

0 

260 

Brigham  Circle 
Midrise 

2-4 

5-6 

7 

8 

11 

7 
4 
4 

6 

2 

1 

55 

22 

1 

0 

78 

Huntington  Ave. 
Midrise 

Ground  Floor 
2-8 
9-10 
11-13 

7 
7 
4 

1 
6 

2 

4 
1 

75 

47 

7 
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129 

Mass .  Mental 
Midrise 

Ground  Floor 
2-8 
9-10 
11-13 

2 
11 

7 
4 

6 

2 

1 

105 

46 

3 

0 

154 

Townhouse s 
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117 

28 

153 

Total  Units 

391 
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REVISED  TABLE  G-24 
PROPOSED  HOUSING  PROGRAM 

Assisted  ("236"  Rents) 


Number 

Percent 

H.U.D. 

Unit  Type 

of  Units 

Mix 

Rent 

Income  Limit 

1  bedroom 

259 

35.0 

$206 

$  9,900 

2  bedroom 

140 

14.0 

257 

12,350 

3  bedroom 

80 

7.0 

290 

13,900 

4  bedroom 

21 

2.0 

322 

15,450 

Subtotal 

500 

58.0 

Unassisted  (Market 

Rents) 

1  bedroom 

132 

18.0 

$344 

2  bedroom 

87 

15.0 

456 

3  bedroom 

48 

7.0 

505 

4  bedroom 

7 

2.0 

555 

Subtotal 

274 

42.0 

Total  Units 

774 

will  be  unassisted  (market  rents)  while  500  remains  the  number  to  be  assisted. 
Both  rents  and  the  H.U.D.  income  limit  for  the  assisted  units  have  increased. 
The  priority  program  remains  unchanged:   fewer  unsubsidized  units  are  likely 
to  be  available  for  the  general  public. 

No  other  changes  in  the  design  and  utilization  of  the  facilities  have 
been  made  other  than  those  described  above  in  relation  to  the  site  plan.  Op- 
erationally, several  minor  changes  have  been  made: 

•  Individual  through-the-wall  air  conditioners  will  be  used  in  the 
townhouse  units  rather  than  central  air  conditioning;  This  will 
result  in  somewhat  increased  noise  levels  outside  the  townhouses, 
adjacent  to  the  air  conditioning  units. 

•  It  is  planned  to  use  steam  from  off-site  (the  MASCO  Total  Energy 
Plant  to  be  constructed  between  Francis  Street,  Binney  Street,  and 
Brookline  Avenue)  to  operate  the  heating  and  cooling  systems  for 
the  project;  the  steam  is  converted  to  hot  and  chilled  water  on- 
site.  An  air  quality  permit  from  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Health  will  no  longer  be  required  for  Mission  Park. 

•  The  number  of  jobs  associated  with  the  commercial  and  retail  space 
is  now  expected  to  be  15  rather  than  30,  with  the  space  producing 
$1  million  in  local  retail  sales  per  year  rather  than  $2  million. 

0    The  reduction  of  some  90  units  and  126  people  will  result  in  les- 
sened infrastructure  demands  in  the  areas  of  water  supply,  sewerage, 
electricity,  and  solid  waste  disposal,  ranging  from  5  to  10%  of  the 
estimates  shown  in  the  Draft  EIR;  no  adverse  supply  or  disposal 
problems  were  found  at  the  higher  estimated  demand  levels,  al- 
though it  is  recognized  that  regional  adequacy  questions  exist  for 
certain  services  such  as  sewerage  and  solid  waste  disposal.  No 
changes  in  other  infrastructure  requirements  such  as  schools,  open 
space  and  recreation,  and  police  and  fire  protection  are  contem- 
plated by  these  project  changes.   In  addition,  community  facilities 
on-site  have  been  slightly  increased  with  the  inclusion  of  com- 
munity space  and  a  day  care  center  on  the  ground  floor  of  the 
highrise  building  and  the  expansion  of  tot  lot  areas  at  the 
western  end  of  the  site  in  conjunction  with  the  revised  New 
Whitney  Street  and  the  replacement  of  the  Route  9  midrise  with 
townhouses . 


The  construction  timetable  has  been  somewhat  revised,  based  mainly  on 
project  delays.   In  general  most  activities  will  be  delayed  one  season  com- 
pared to  the  original  timetable  presented  in  Part  I  of  the  Draft  EIR.  The 
major  exception  involves  the  Huntington  building;  with  the  removal  of  the 
Route  9  midrise,  the  Huntington  building  can  be  phased  earlier  and  will 
probably  be  under  construction  close  to  the  original  timetable.  Revised 
start  and  completion  dates  are  estimated  as  follows: 


Entire  project 

Hi-Rise 

Garage 

Mass  Mental 

Brigham  Circle 

Huntington 

Townhouses  and 
Community  areas 


Start 
Spring  1975 

Spring  1975 
Spring  1975 
Spring  1975 
Spring  1975 
Summer  1975 
Fall  1975 


Completion 
Spring  1977 

Spring  1977 
Spring  1976 
Summer  1976 
Spring  1976 
Summer  1976 
Spring  1977 


Other  likely  changes  include  the  following.  The  peak  number  of  workers 
is  likely  to  be  350  to  400,  rather  than  450  to  500  estimated  in  the  Draft 
EIR;  this  peak  will  last  for  approximately  one  year,  from  mid-1975  to  Fall 
1976. 

During  this  construction  period,  steam  will  be  obtained  from  off-site 
to  provide  heating  during  the  winter  of  1975-76.  This  steam,  which  will  be 
supplied  by  insulated  pipelines  from  the  power  plant  serving  the  medical 
area,  will  be  converted  to  hot  water  to  provide  temporary  heating  of  the 
major  buildings.   Energy  conservation  during  construction  will  be  achieved 
by  the  use  of  this  steam  conversion  system  which  is  a  more  efficient  use  of 
energy  resources  than  the  use  of  individual  temporary  space  heaters  through- 
out the  site. 

Construction  practices  designed  to  minimize  the  formation  of  fugitive 
dust  will  include  keeping  traveled  areas  of  the  site  damp,  as  well  as  hosing 
down  demolition  operations  and  the  loading  of  demolition  debris.   In  addi- 
tion, tnacks  carrying  materials  of  high  dusting  potential  will  be  covered. 


Demolition  debris  from  the  existing  structures  on  Kempton  Street  (plus 
waste  from  site  clearing  activities)  is  estimated  to  require  1500  truck 
movements  as  opposed  to  the  4000  movements  estimated  in  the  Draft  EIR.  The 
surplus  of  excavated  fill  will  require  approximately  1670  truck  movements; 
during  the  first  three  months  of  the  project  an  average  of  86  movements  per 
day  of  14  and  30  cubic  yard  diesel  trucks  can  be  expected. 

Some  increase  in  annoyance  caused  by  construction  noise  is  expected 
since  the  project  delay  will  require  the  use  of  pile  drivers,  wrecking 
balls,  and  back  hoes  in  the  spring  season,  as  well  as  the  winter  season 
of  1975;  however,  this  activity  is  not  expected  to  continue  past  the  month 
of  May  and  consequently  much  of  the  work  will  still  be  done  when  windows 
are  closed  and  people  are  spending  their  time  indoors. 

Summary  of  Unavoidable  Adverse  Impacts 

Part  IV  of  the  Draft  EIR  summarized  those  potential  impacts  deemed  to 
be  unavoidable  and  adverse,  together  with  a  discussion  of  measures  proposed 
to. mitigate  any  adverse  impacts.  Any  adverse  environmental  impacts  of  the 
project  which  might  be  avoidable  were  one  of  the  alternatives  adopted  were 
also  discussed.  This  Section  repeats  the  material  contained  in  Part  IV  of 
the  Draft  EIR,  with  any  changes  underlined. 

Impact  of  the  Environment  on  the  Project: 

Adverse  impacts  of  the  environment  on  the  project  were  identified  for 
noise  levels,  crime,  and  traffic  congestion. 

On  the  basis  of  the  8  hour  out  of  24  hour  (L,,)  noise  exposures,  no 
portion  of  the  site  to  be  built  upon  exceeds  the  75  dB(A),  "Unacceptable" 
standard  of  HUD  circular  1390.2.  However,  on  a  free  field  propagation  basis, 
portions  of  the  site  bordering  the  Riverway  and  Huntington  Avenue  do  exceed 
the  L  _  (24  hour)  =  65  dB(A),  or  "discretionary-normally  unacceptable" 
standard.  The  buildings  bordering  the  site  will  all  be  double  walled  with 
internal  insulation  blanket  configuration.   In  addition,  some  of  the  town- 
houses  and  all  the  midrise  and  high-rise  buildings  have  masonry  exteriors. 
It  is  generally  recognized  that  such  construction,  coupled  with  closed 
windows,  results  in  composite  (wall  plus  windows  and  doors),  minimum  sound 
transmission  losses  (STL's)  of  between  25  and  35  dB.   Using  the  minimum 


value  of  25dB  to  be  conservative,  it  was  found  that  the  most  critical 
dwelling  units  do  meet  the  HUD  1390.2  interior  noise  exposure  standards. 
However,  under  open  window  conditions,  these  units  do  not  meet  HUD  standards 
and  fail  the  nighttime  standard  by  up  to  15  dB(A) .  All  dwelling  units  in 
this  project  will  be  provided  with  through- the-wall  or  central  air  condition- 
ing, according  to  current  plans.  Although  all  units  will  also  have  exter- 
ior windows  which  can  be  opened,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  occupants  of  the 
units  most  affected  by  exterior  noise  will  have  the  option  of  keeping  their 
windows  closed.  However,  during  periods  of  peak  demand  for  electricity  and 
resulting  "brown-outs"  or  "black-outs",  these  people  will  have  to  put  up 
with  higher  levels  of  interior  noise. 

One  acknowledged  problem  of  the  Boston  area  and  the  immediate  area  of 
the  proposed  project  is  the  crime  rate.  As  part  of  the  project,  the  manage- 
ment will  have  their  own  security  force.   Immediate  back-up  for  this  force 
is  expected  to  be  complemented  by  the  security  force  now  serving  MASCO,  the 
Medical  Area  Service  Corporation.   In  addition,  the  Boston  Police  Depart- 
ment can  be  expected  to  serve  the  area.   In  terms  of  design  provisions 
RTH  placed  the  highest  priority  on  security  considerations.   Security 
measures  proposed  for  the  highrise  and  all  midrise  buildings  include: 
inner  and  outer  lobbies  separated  by  a  security  door  with  a  one-inch  dead 
lock  bolt;  closed  circuit  television  for  viewing  visitors;  and  electronic 
remote  control  door  releases.   In  addition,  security  space  -  a  control 
point  which  can  be  manned  with  a  guard  -  will  be  provided  in  each  of  these 
buildings.  The  townhbuses  will  be  designed  with  turf  barriers  around  the 
yards,  no  internal  corridors,  and  with  all  entrances  facing  the  street. 
There  will  also  be  a  variety  of  safety  provisions  within  community  facili- 
ties.  In  the  underground  garage,  the  main  entrance  onto  Vining  Street  will 
be  manned  24  hours  a  day,  and  Huntington  Exit  will  be  manned  whenever  it  is 
open.  The  only  other  pedestrian  access  to  the  garage  will  be  from  a  "Kiosk", 
adjacent  to  the  highrise  and  the  auto  entrance  next  to  the  highrise,  which 
will  have  either  a  key  system  for  entrance  or  will  be  manned  by  a  security 
guard . 

Because  the  area  has  a  high  incidence  of  crime,  during  construction  a 
certain  degree  of  vandalism  may  be  anticipated.  To  preclude  such  incidents, 
security  guards  will  be  maintained  on-site  at  all  times  during  non-working 
hours,  and  the  site  will  be  completely  enclosed  at  its  perimeter  by  a  chain 


link  fence  with  a  minimum  height  of  eight  feet. 

Congestion  of  the  major  arterials  during  portions  of  the  day  result 
in  reduced  vehicular  access  to  and  from  the  site.  This  reduced  vehicular 
mobility  is  manifest  by  queuing  at  intersections  and  reduced  travel  speeds. 
Parking  in  the  vicinity  of  the  site  is  an  important  problem.  With  the 
large  niMbers  of  institutional  employees  and  visitors  commuting  to  the  area 
daily,  parking  demands  exceed  the  available  local  supplies  of  parking 
spaces.  Although  the  project  site  is  located  along  two  heavily  travelled 
vehicular  roadways  (Huntington  Avenue  and  the  Riverway) ,  the  amount  of 
street  crossing  by  children  will  be  somewhat  minimized  through  the  incor- 
poration of  recreational  and  commercial  facilities  within  the  project  site 
itself.  There  is  also  a  traffic  light  almost  directly  opposite  the  pro- 
posed project  entranceway  on  Huntington  Avenue.   In  spite  of  these  factors, 
there  will  still  remain  a  certain  degree  of  danger  for  children  and  adults 
when  crossing  Huntington  Avenue  and  the  Riverway.  However,  this  situation 
is  not  unique  to  the  project  area  but  rather  is  common  to  all  urban  environ- 
ments. The  project  has  been  designed  to  minimize  through  traffic,  to  pro- 
vide on-site  resident  and  guest  parking,  and  to  provide  convenience  ser- 
vices on-site.   In  addition  the  location  of  the  site  is  convenient  to 
public  transportation,  as  well  as  to  employment  and  shopping  locations. 

Impact  of  the  Project  on  the  Environment: 

As  is  customary  with  major  urban  construction  projects,  significant, 
unavoidable,  and  adverse  impacts  are  likely  to  occur  during  the  construc- 
tion phase.  These  include  air  quality,  noise,  disruption,  and  visual 
impacts. 

Demolition  and  excavation  associated  with  the  construction  phase  of 
this  project  will  generate  significant  amounts  of  fugitive  dust,  or  parti- 
culate matter.  Accurate  estimates  of  the  amounts  of  fugitive  dust  to  be 
produced  during  these  activities  are  not  possible.  However,  a  very  short 
term,  local  negative  aesthetic  impact  associated  with  the  fugitive  dust 
problem  is  inevitable.  Excessive  dusting  will  be  prevented  by  an  operating 
practice  that  keeps  dust  areas  damp  at  all  times . 

Whereas  general  construction  activity  is  distributed  throughout  the 
site,  a  major  cause  of  disturbing  noise,  pile  driving,  is  concentrated  in 
the  northern  and  western  portions  of  the  site.  The  areas  in  the  community 


which  will  receive  the  most  noticeable  increase  in  noise  levels  from  on 
site  construction  will  be  the  Mass.  Mental  Health  Center  and  other  insti- 
tutions which  directly  border  the  site  to  the  north  and  east,  and  housing 
adjacent  to  the  site  boundary  on  the  west.  Across  Huntington  Avenue  the 
increase  in  noticeable  noise  level  will  be  minimal.  Along  the  north- 
western portion  of  the  site,  there  are  not  considered  to  be  any  critical 
receptors;  the  land  use  consists  of  the  Riverway  and  the  low  intensity  use 
Olmsted  Park.   There  are  a  number  of  steps  which  are  being  planned  to 
mitigate,  as  much  as  possible,  on  site  generated  construction  noise.   For 
example,  the  pile  driving  is  scheduled  for  the  spring  months,  when  windows 
are  often  closed  and  people  will  be  spending  much  of  their  time  indoors. 
The  Francki-type  pile  driver,  which  is  quieter  than  a  conventional  pile 
driver,  will  be  used  for  driving  the  Mass.  Mental  midrise  piles.   In  gen- 
eral, it  is  anticipated  that  the  contractor  and  sub -contractors  will  ser- 
iously endeavor  to  follow  the  City  of  Boston's  noise  regulations  and  to 
coordinate  their  activities  with  the  appropriate  agencies. 

Traffic  generation  due  to  construction  activities  will  occur  during 
two  principle  phases,  first  during  excavation  and  demolition  and,  second 
during  actual  construction.  The  demolition  and  excavation  phase  will 
take  place  during  the  first  three  months  of  construction.   During  this 
initial  three-month  period,  an  average  of  86  movements/day  of  L4  and  30 
cubic  yard  diesel  trucks  can  be  expected.   During  the  remaining  construc- 
tion period,  extending  until  spring  1977,  traffic  will  be  generated  by 
employee  traffic,  construction  equipment  movements  and  construction  material 
deliveries.  The  peak  deliveries  will  be  during  the  first  summer  with  the 
peak  never  attaining  that  of  the  demolition  and  excavation  phase.  Although 
the  number  of  truck  movements  is  not  significant  (particularly  when  the 
decrease  in  site  generated  trips  during  construction  is  taken  into  account) 
some  localized  disruptions  are  likely  to  result.  All  deliveries  will  be 
through  either  the  existing  Huntington  Avenue  gate  or  the  existing  Vining 
Street  entrance.  A  city  of  Boston  policeman  will  be  retained  to  direct 
traffic  at  the  Huntington  Avenue  gate. 

There  are  no  major  street  closings  which  would  interfere  with  the 
normal  function  of  traffic,  police,  fire,  or  medical  facilities;  utility 
connections  will  need  to  be  made  on  Huntington  Avenue.  To  minimize  dis- 
ruptions, this  work  will  be  restricted  to  non-peak  traffic  hours  and  will 


be  covered  with  heavy  steel  plates  at  other  times.   Several  different 
connections  will  need  to  be  made.   Street  permits  will  be  obtained  and  both 
the  traffic  and  police  departments  will  be  notified  in  advance. 

The  residential  occupancy  of  the  project  will  be  phased  in  accordance 
with  building  completion  schedules.  The  highrise  and  midrise  dwellings 
will  be  completed  and  occupied  before  construction  of  the  lowrise  town- 
houses  is  finished.   Several  factors,  however,  will  mitigate  the  potential 
hazards  associated  with  proximity  of  construction  work  to  residential 
activities.  These  include  the  completion  of  heavy  earthwork  around  the 
townhouses  prior  to  the  initial  occupation  of  the  highrise  and  midrise 
structures,  the  fencing  off  of  construction  activity  areas,  and  the  use  of 
on-site  security  guards  around  the  clock  during  non-work  hours.   Further- 
more, much  of  the  remaining  work  on  the  townhouses  will  involve  the 
assembling  of  prefabricated  parts,  a  process  which  will  take  place  on  the 
top  floor  of  the  garage.  As  a  result,  construction  related  vehicles  will 
enter  and  exit  through  the  garage  and  not  through  the  occupied  residential 
areas . 

Negative  visual  impacts  would  likely  be  limited  to  the  construction 
phase  of  the  development.   During  the  construction  phase  the  public  will 
be  exposed  to  views  generally  associated  with  large  scale  construction 
projects  such  as  piles  of  soil  from  excavation;  required  building  materials; 
and  delivery,  dump  trucks  and  other  heavy  construction  machinery.   Some  of 
the  visual  impacts,  as  well  as  noise,  will  be  reduced  by  keeping  the  brick 
wall  intact  as  much  as  possible  during  construction.  The  contractor  will 
schedule  work  and  maintain  the  site  in  an  orderly  fashion  so  as  to  both 
facilitate  the  construction  process  and  minimize  .the  time  which  construc- 
tion debris,  building  materials  and  required  equipment  need  be  stored  on 
the  site. 

There  are  several  adverse  impacts  that  may  occur  after  project  comple- 
tion as  a  result  of  relocation  and  the  introduction  of  774  new  housing  units 
into  the  area.   Presently  there  are  104  households  within  the  proposed  housing 
site,  as  determined  by  a  recent  survey  of  occupants.  A  comprehensive  Reloca- 
tion Plan  has  been  prepared  as  required  by  the  Department  of  Commimity  Af- 
fairs for  the  121  A  application,  under  the  State  Relocation  Assistance  Act 
(Chapter  79A) .   In  all  cases  the  permanent  relocation  benefits  alone  equal 
or  exceed  those  required  under  the  State  Relocation  Assistance  Act.  The 


single  but  small  exception  to  this  is  the  reimbursement  to  the  tenant  of 
actual  direct  losses  of  tangible  personal  property.  The  "rental  bridging 
agreement",  a  formal  agreement  between  Harvard  University  and  the  Roxbury 
Tenants  of  Harvard,  permits  an  additional  subsidy  for  low  and  moderate 
income  tenants  who  are  relocated  back  into  the  Mission  Park  Housing.  The 
cost  of  this  subsidy  will  be  borne  by  Harvard  University  and  will  be  de- 
posited in  a  separate  accoimt.  The  temporary  relocation  benefits  are  ad- 
ditional benefits  available  for  those  who  wish  to  move  back  to  Mission 
Park  after  it  is  completed.  The  survey  indicates  that  many  of  the  present 
tenants  will  exercise  this  option. 

The  proposed  project  will  provide  774  one  to  four  bedroom  units  of 
housing  to  replace  the  104  present  units.  Although  the  new  units  have 
been  designed  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  community  and  have  been  designed 
with  community  input  and  review,  it  is  believed  that  some  of  the  residents 
will  prefer  the  older  housing  in  the  neighborhood.  The  reasons  for  this 
are  numerous  but  in  part  involve  a  tradeoff  between  number  of  bedrooms  and 
available  facilities.   For  these  few  individuals  the  relocation  impact 
may  be  particularly  adverse. 

Balanced  against  the  positive  economic  impacts  are  certain  potentially 
negative  impacts.  These  include  the  potential  short  term  decrease  in  local 
commercial  employment  and  retail  sales  due  to  increased  competition  (with 
the  decrease  in  project  commercial  space,  there  may  be  no  effect. ) ;  the 
potential  increase  in  municipal  expenditures  required  in  order  to  maintain 
present  levels  and  quality  of  services;  potential  uncompensated  costs  of 
relocation  for  some  households;  and  the  potential  short  term  losses  in 
rental  receipts  for  certain  community  landlords  who  may  face  increased 
competition  and  vacancies.   It  is  not  possible  to  determine  in  advance 
whether  these  impacts  will  be  significant,  and  thereby  adverse. 

The  project,  by  virtue  of  the  introduction  of  774  hew  units  (670  net 
units,  taking  into  account  the  removal  of  104  existing  units)  may  adversely 
impact  the  provision  of  certain  municipal  and  private  services.  Although 
the  analyses  described  in  Part  II  of  the  Draft  EIR  do  not  indicate  any 
adverse  impacts.  Mission  Park  Associates  will  continue  to  coordinate  with 
all  appropriate  agencies  and  interested  parties  to  minimize  and  mitigate 
any  impacts  which  may  arise. 


The  only  adverse  impact  on  the  physical  environment  identified  involves 
the  continual  human  pressure  on  the  plants  and  wildlife  of  Mission  Park  as 
well  as  the  adjacent  Muddy  River.   Plant  and  animal  species  sensitive  to 
disturbance  from  human  activity  and  pets  will  not  become  part  of  the  biota. 
However,  after  construction  is  complete,  the  landscape  plantings  will  in- 
crease the  amoimt  of  plant  materials  that  eventually  could  provide  habitat 
for  wildlife.   Initially,  the  same  set  of  animal  species  that  presently 
utilize  the  area  will  probably  return  although  there  will  be  fewer  large 
trees  for  gray  squirrel  nesting  sites.  After  the  plantings  are  firmly 
established  other  animal  species  that  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Muddy  River 
may  move  onto  the  site. 

Relationship  of  Alternatives  to  Adverse  Impacts: 

The  design  process  and  the  selection  and  rejection  of  alternatives  were 
undertaken  in  part  to  minimize  adverse  impacts.  Moreover,  this  process  was 
undertaken  with  the  full  participation  of  the  MHFA,  BRA  and  the  community 
(RTH). 

At  this  point  in  the  design  process,  no  reasonable  abatement  measures 
have  been  rejected.  None  of  the  residential  alternatives  on  this  site 
would  significantly  lessen  the  adverse  impacts  cited.  Moreover,  with  the 
possible  exceptions  of  crime  and  traffic  impacts  on  the  project,  and  relo- 
cation, no  other  urban  sites  are  likely  to  significantly  reduce  the  cited 
adverse  impacts. 

Several  provisions  of  the  proposal  have  been  included  specifically  to 
reduce  adverse  environmental  impacts  or  to  enhance  environmental  quality. 
The  design  of  the  townhouses  includes  provisions  to  enhance  the  social 
environment  of  its  occupants,  which  will  be  families  with  children.   Each 
family  will  have  its  own  entrance  from  the  street  and  will  have  private 
space  between  the  public  sidewalk  and  their  individual  dwelling. 

A  day  care  center  was  considered  in  advance  which  is  likely  to  enhance 
occupant  satisfaction  and  contribute  toward  communal  responsibility.  A 
swimming  pool  is  included  in  the  design  to  provide  for  recreation  and  ac- 
tivity space  that  will  encourage  participation  by  family  groups  and  a  broad 
age  range . 


The  reduction  of  environmental  impacts  with  respect  to  noise  will  be 
achieved  by  central  and  thro ugh- the-window  air  conditioning  units  and  the 
siting  of  most  of  the  taller  structures  along  Huntington  Avenue  so  as  to 
serve  as  a  noise  buffer  for  the  rest  of  the  development.  Additional  design 
considerations  are  concerned  with  traffic  impacts  such  as  the  use  of  one-way- 
streets  to  minimize  the  internal  traffic  network.  There  will  be  a  net  re- 
duction of  on-site  commuter  parking  which  is  consistent  with  the  EPA  Trans- 
portation Control  Plan  for  Boston. 
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CORRECTION 


Scale  should  read  0  to  290   feet;   also  scales  on  p.   A-12, 
A-13 


"total   conforms 


Last  line  of  table  should  read: 
C#/100  ml)" 

At  top,    add  "Table  A-7" 

Change  heading  "Construction"  to  "Water  Quantity  and 
Quality" 

Change  heading  "Operation"  to  "Geology  and  Geohydrology" 

Section  2.1,  next  to  last  line:   "standard  of  0.140  ppm" 

Tables  B-5  and  B-6  Locations  and  Location  identifiers 
should  read: 

Section  A  -  Riverway  at  Brookline 
Section  B  -  Huntington  at  Francis 
Section  C  -  Huntington  at  Riverway 
Section  D  -  Existing  Parking  Lot  Entrance 

Tables  B-9  and  B-10  Locations  and  Location  identifiers 
should  read: 

Section  A  -  Riverway  at  Brookline 

Section  B  -  Huntington  at  Francis 

Section  C  -  Huntington  at  Riverway 

Section  E  -  Riverway:  Huntington  to  Brookline 

Maximum  ground  level  concentrations  and  ground  level  concen- 
trations at  critical  receptors  are  as  follows: 
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Figure 
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B-24  B-10 

B-30  B-11 

B-30  B-12 

B-31  B-13 

B-31  B-14 

B-32  B-15 

B-32  B-16 

B-33  B-17 

B-33  B-18 

B-36  Under  "CO  Impact  from  the  Garage  Venting  System"  should 

read  "the  proposed  garage  is  designed  such  that  there 
will  be  6  separate  ventilation  zones"  (see  revised  Figure 
B-21).  Next  to  last  line  on  page  should  read  "as  seen  in 
Table  B-11  (see  revised  table),  the  maximum  contribution 
to  a  zone  ventilation  effluent  is  9.7  mg/m^,  with  the 
average  at  6.3  mg/m^.   Such  incremental  contributions  to 
the  CO  effluent  are  not  seen  to  be  excessive,  .  .  .  ",  etc. 

C-22  Under  'Recreational  Area',  last  line  should  read,  "benefits 

of  joining  the  area  .  .  .  ." 

E-7  For  consistency,  legend  should  read,  "1.  Vining  Street 

Lot" 
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PAGE  CORRECTION 

F-5  Last  sentence  should  read,  "An  additional  open  space  area, 

of  approximately  252,000  square  feet,  is  located  along 
Alleghany  Street;  no  use  for  this  site  has  yet  been  deter- 
mined." 

F-20  For  consistency,  last  paragraph  should  read,  "As  discussed 

in  Section  G,  fifty-nine  school  age  children  .  .  .  (356 
new  less  59  displaced) ." 

G-4  Third  line  should  read,  "The  following  is  a  description  of 

the  site  residents  extricated  from  this  survey" 

G-5  Fifth  line:   "between  $3,000  and  $6,000" 

Second  paragraph,  second  line:   "apartments  for  74  of  the 
97  units.   Of  the  74_  apartments  listed  .  .  ." 

G-8  Table  legend,  for  consistency,  "Spanish"  should  read 

"Hispanic" 

G-10  Number  of  households  under  "loans"  should  be  "1",  not  "12". 

G-12  End  of  first  line  "...  and  other  (2.5%)" 

Fourth  line  ".  .  .  0.50  of  which  are  children",  and  for 
consistency,  in  sixth  line  of  second  paragraph,  delete 
the  phrase,  "which  is  quite  similar  to  the  neighborhood." 
Fifth  line  from  bottom  should  read,  "...  figures  for 
1975  are  29,295" 

G-14  Fourth  paragraph,  last  line:   "...  and  12.3  vice  12.4 

in  1970." 

G-15  Second  paragraph,  third  line,  "(~  $2700  in  1950;  $5900 

in  I960)" 
Second  paragraph,  last  line,  ".  .  .  declined  from  88.8%" 

G-16  Bottom  should  read,  "Block  Statistics" 

G-17  1975  projected  neighborhood  population  should  be  29,295 

G-18  Table  title  should  read,  "1950  -  1970" 

G-25  Sixth  line  should  read,  "There  are  nearly  3000" 

Delete  last  line;  repeated  top  of  next  page 

G-35  Fifth  line  should  read,  "approaches  2900  units" 

Sixth  line:   ".  .  .  pay  more  than  25%  of  their  income" 

G-52  Location  for  Mass.  Mental  Midrise  should  read, 

"Riverway  and  Vining  Street" 

G-56  Last  line  of  "Employment,  Positive  Impact"  should  read 

"due  to  induced  expansion";  last  line  of  "Employment, 
Negative  Impact"  should  read  "to  compete" 

H-10  Third  line  should  read,  "greater  than  200  feet  in  height: 

the  Dana  Research  Center  ..." 

H-13  Title  should  read  ".  .  .  September  23  Between  9  and  4" 


Part  III 

PAGE 
III-12 


CORRECTION 

Under    'Alternative  A' ,    second  line  should  read,    "with   500 
apartments,    a  connected  seven-story,   midrise  building, 
with  350  units    ..." 


Part  V 


V-5 
V-9 


Add  at  bottom  of  page,  "None  if  blank" 

Top  of  page  should  read  "$200,000  in  additional  property 
tax  revenues  ....  ($500,000  total  tax  payment)." 


Part  VI 

VI-2 

VI-4 


Change  column  heading  from  "Labor  and  Capital   Costs"  to 
"Units  Expended" 

Second  paragraph,    fourth  line,   under  "Energy  Resources" 
should  read,    "approximately  477,226  gallons" 


DRAFT  ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT 
REPORT  FOR  MISSION  PARK, 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


October  15.  1974 


prepared  for 

MASSACHUSETTS  HOUSING  FINANCE  AGENCY 

45  SCHOOL  STREET 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


ENVIRONMENTAL  RESEARCH  &  TECHNOLOGY.  INC 

696  VIRGINIA  ROAD.  CONCORD.  MASSACHUSETTS    0i;42     (617)  369-6910 


ENVIRONMENTAL    RESEARCH    &    TECHNOLOGY,    INC 


REF:   074-010-ML-116  ERT  Doc.  No.  P-1240 


14  October  1974 


Mr.  Thomas  F.  Welch 

Massachusetts  Housing  Finance  Agency 

45  School  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

Subject:   Draft  Environmental  Impact  Report 

Mission  Park  Associates,  Boston,  No.  73-002-N 

Dear  Mr.  Welch: 

Enclosed  is  the  Draft  Environmental  Impact  Report  prepared  for  Mission 
Park  Associates  by  Environmental  Research  §  Technology,  Inc.   The  report  has 
been  prepared  following  guidelines  established  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  since  the  applicant  is  also  submitting  a 
report  to  HUD  for  Special  Clearance  review. 

Throughout  our  study  of  the  environmental  implications  of  the  proposed 
Mission  Park  Associates  development,  we  have  received  cooperation  from  the 
applicants  and  their  consultants,  from  federal,  state,  and  local  agencies 
and  from  other  interested  organizations  and  individuals.   Accordingly,  we 
feel  that  the  resulting  report  fairly  and  accurately  represents  what  is 
currently  known  about  the  proposed  project,  the  project  area,  and  the 
environmental  implications  of  constructing  and  operating  Mission  Park. 

Pursuant  to  the  Massachusetts  Environmental  Policy  Act,  a  Final  Environ- 
mental Impact  Report  will  be  prepared  including  comments  to  the  enclosed 
Draft  EIR  and  answers  to  these  comments.  We  look  forward  to  working  with 
you  on  the  preparation  of  the  Final  EIR. 


Very  truly  yours, 


JCG:clh 
Enclosure 


'John  C.  Goodrich 
Senior  Projects  Manager 


696  VIRGINIA  ROAD,  CONCORD.  MASSACHUSETTS  0174-2  (617)  369-8910 


SUMMARY  INFORMATION  SHEET 

A.  Name  of  Project  MISSION  PARK 

Name  of  Developer  MISSION  PARK  ASSOCIATES 

(Roxbury  Tenants  of  Harvard, 

H.  Ralph  Taylor  and  George  Macomber) 

B.  State  Identification  Number      73-002-N 

C.  Name  of  Agency  Massachusetts  Housing  Finance  Agency 

D.  Submittal  Date  to  EOEA  15  October  1974 

E.  Type  of  Report  DRAFT  ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT  REPORT  (EIR] 

F.  Brief  Description  of  Project:   864  units  of  urban  housing  with  associated 
commercial,  recreational  and  open  space  facilities  and  parking  garage. 

G.  Major  Benefits,  Costs  and  Environmental  Impact  of  the  project  and  its 
Alternatives:   Major  benefits  include  the  partial  fulfillment  of  community 
and  city  housing  needs;  adequate  relocation  of  existing  on-site  parking; 
provision  of  community  oriented  shopping  space;  professional  institu- 
tional oriented  office  space;  and  community  recreational  and  open  space 
facilities.   Major  costs  include  the  loss  of  an  existing  10.9  acre  asphalt 
parking  lot  and  104  units  of  housing  in  fair  to  poor  condition,  most  of 
which  are  presently  occupied,  as  well  as  other  direct  costs  for  construction 
materials,  labor  and  associated  relocation  costs  which  will  be  incurred  and 
indirect  costs  associated  with  environmental  impacts.   Potential  impacts  of 
the  environment  on  the  project  would  be  those  associated  with  noise,  crime 
and  traffic.   Construction  phase  and  short-term  impacts  of  the  project 

will  primarily  involve  changes  in  air  quality,  increased  noise,  and  trans- 
portation and  utilities  disruptions  typically  associated  with  large  scale 
construction  projects.   The  major  environmental  impact  of  the  completed 
project  will  result  from  an  increase  in  the  numbers  of  persons  in  the 
community  and  subsequent  demands  for  additional  municipal  and  community 
services.   Alternative  sites,  alternative  land  uses,  and  alternative  site 
plan  designs  were  considered.   The  development  of  the  proposed  site  for 
residential  purposes  was  considered  most  appropriate. 

H.   Summary  Measures  to  Avoid  or  Minimize  Adverse  Environmental  Impacts:  The 
potential  post  construction  impacts  on  the  project  will  be  avoided  and 
minimized  by  design  features  to  reduce  noise;  security  systems  and  design 
features  which  provide  community  surveillance  in  order  to  reduce  incidences 
of  vandalism  and  crime;  and  by  including  adequate  internal  pedestrian  and 
vehicular  circulation.   Potential  impacts  associated  with  the  construction 
phase  will  be  minimized  by  providing  ample  on-site  construction  worker 
parking;  compliance  with  all  municipal,  state,  and  federal  standards; 
following  accepted  quality  building  practices;  and  the  application  of  the 
best  available  technology.   Potential  post  construction  impacts  involving 
demands  for  municipal  and  community  services  will  be  minimized  by  con- 
tinuing coordination  with  the  responsible  agencies. 


APPENDIX  A 


ENVIRONT-CENTAL  ASSESSMENT  FORM 


This  fom  is  provided  to  assist  you  In  deternining  whether  a  proposed 
project  could  cause  significant  environmental  damage  and  thus  require  an 
environnental  impact  report. 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  Communities  &  DeveloDment-BEPART^!ENT   PCA 


DIVISION  OTHER  -      MHFA 


PROJECT  IDENTIFICATION Olmstead  Park  #75-002-N 

PREDICTED  DATES:   Conmencenent     Sept.  '74 Completion   Jan.  '76 

PROJECTED  COST   $30.000,000  plus 

I.   Background  Infomation 

1.   Give  a  brief  description  of  the  proposed  projects (s),  and  describe  how 
your  agency  is  involved  in  the  project. 


The  proposed  development  includes  858  units  of  housing,  42,000  square 
feet  of  commercial  space  and  an  underground  garage. 


2.  Describe  the  geographical  area  or  areas  which  will  be  affected  by  the 
project(s),  including  distinguishing  natural  and  man-made  characteris- 
tics, and  a  brief  description  of  the  present  use  of  the  area  or  areas. 

The  site  is  between  Huntington  Avenue  and  the  Jamaicaway  in  the  City  of  Boston, 
adjacent  to  the  medical  institutional  complex  centered  around  Harvard  Medical 
School.  No  special  environmental  qualities  or  characteristics. 


II.   Assessnent  of  Environmental  Damage 

Answer  the  following  questions  by  placing  a  check  in  the  appropriate 
space;  consider  both  short  and  long  term  damage.   Wherever  "No"  is 
checked,  indicate  on  the  lines  below  the  question  why  there  will  be  no 
significant  damage. 

Short   Long 

Term    Term 

Yes  No  Yes  Ke^ 

1.   Could  the  project(s)  affect  the  use  of  a  recreational 

area  or  area  of  important  aesthetic  value?  X  X 

Not  now  so  used  --  will  not  impact  the  park. on  other 

side  of  Jamaicaway. 


2.   Are  any  of  the  natural  or  man-made  features  in  affected 
area(s)  unique;  that  is,  not  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
Commonwealth  or  nation? 

No  special  features. 


Could  the  project(s)  affect  an  historical  or  archaeolo- 
gical structure  or  site? 

None  nearby. 


A.   Could  the  project(s)  affect  the  potential  use,  extrac- 
tion, or  conservation  of  a  scarce  natural  resource? 

None  nearby 


5,  Does  the  project(s)  area  serve  as  a  habitat,  food  source, 
nesting  place,  source  of  w'ater,  etc.  for  rare  or  endan- 
gered wildlife  or  fish' species? 

Project  area  presently  a  parking  lot  and  housing 


6.   Could  the  project(s)  affect  fish,  wildlife,  or  plant 
life? 

In  no  way 


3. 


Short   Long 

Term    Term 

Yes  No  Yes  No 


7.  Are  there  any  rare  or  endangered  plant  species  in  the 
affected  area(s)? 

None 


8.   Could  the  project (s)  change  existing  features  of  any  of 
the  Commonwealth's  fresh  or  salt  waters  or  wetlands? 

Does  not  abut  


9.   Could  the  project (s)  change  existing  features  of  any  of 
the  Commonwealth's  beaches? 


10.   Could  the  project (s)  result  in  the  elimination  of  land 
presently  utilized  for  agricultural  purposes? 


11.  Will  the  project (s)  require  a  variance  from,  or  result 
in  a  violation  of,  any  statute,  ordinance,  by-law, 
regulation  or  standard,  the  major  purpose  of  which  is 
to  prevent  or  minimize  damage  to  the  environment? 


12.   Will  the  project(s)  require  certification,  authoriza- 
tion or  issuance  of  a  permit  by  any  local,  state  or 
federal  environmental  control  agency? 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  the 
State  Environmental  Control  Agency. ] " 


Short   Long 

Term    Tern 

Yes  No  Yes  No 


13.  Will  the  project (s)  Involve  the  application,  use  or 
disposal  of  potentially  hazardous  materials? 

Not  involved  in  site  or  project. 


lA.  Will  the  project (s)  involve  construction  of  facilities 
In  a  flood  plain? 


Not  in  flood  plain. 


15.  Could  the  project (s)  result  in  the  generation  of  signi- 
ficant amounts  of  noise? 

Will  reduce  noise  bv  putting  existing  parkinp 

volume  underground.  


16.   Could  the  project(s)  result  in  the  generation  of  signi- 
ficant amounts  of  dust? 

Will  replace  parking  lot  with  structures. 


17.  Will  the  project(s)  involve  the  burning  of  brush,  trees, 

construction  materials,  etc.?  X. X_ 

Burning  not  permitted  in  city  of  Boston 


18.   Could  the  project(s)  result  in  a  deleterious  effect  on 
the  quality  of  any  portion  of  the  state's  air  or  water 
resources?   (If  yes,  indicate  whether  surface,  ground 
water,  offshore)  ^ 

No  impact  on  water.  No  increase  in  traffic  volume. 


>. 


Short   Long 

Term    Terra 

Yes  No  Yes  No 


19.  Could  the  project(s)  affect  an  area  of  Important 
scenic  value? 

Not  such  an  area. 


20.  Will  the  project  result  In  any  form  of  environmental 
damage  not  Included  in  the  above  questions? 

Nnnfi — _ 


III.   Statement  of  No  Significant  Environmental  Effects 

"A  "yes"  answer  to  any  of  the  questions  in  Section  II  Indicates  that  the 
project  may  cause  significant  environmental  damage,  and. that  an  EIR  will 
probably  be  required.   If  you  have  answered  "yes"  to  one  or  more  of  the 
questions,  but  still  think  the  project  will  cause  no  significant  environ- 
mental damage,  indicate  your  reasons  below. 

10  acres  of  the  area  are  now  used  as  a  surface  parking  lot  for  about  1,500 
cars.   3  1/2  acres  are  now  tenement  housing  which  is  only  partially  occupied 
because  of  its  dilapidated  condition.  The  project  will  replace  the  surface 
parking  and  .poor  housing  with  a  residential  community  to  prevent  cars  from* 
flooding  the  project  area  and  other  nearby  residential  neighborhoods,  an 
underground  garage  that  will  park  about  the. same  number  of  cars  as  now  use 
the  site  will  be  provided. 


6. 


IV.  Conclusions 

Place  a  check  in  the  appropriate  box. 

1.  (  )   It  has  been  determined  that  the  project  will  not  cause  significant 

environmental  damage.  No  further  reports  will  be  filed. 

2.  (x)   It  has  been  determined  that  the  project  may  cause  significant 

environmental  damage.  A  draft  environmental  impact  report  will  be 
submitted  on  May  15,  1974 (approximate  date)  . 


The  draft  report  will  be; 


(  )  Standard 


4.   (  )  Extensive 


5.   (  )  Combined 


6.   Joint,  In  participation  with 


,  with 


esignated  ^tfs]  the   lead   agency. 


'^ 


Signature  of  Preparing  Officer 

Title 

Address       T^^^ffN    ^M^     SO  Ifrr^^  ^^  I.    Qtl  0% 
Telephone^ ?'Z3  '  ^I^tO 
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PREFACE 

Part  I  contains  a  general  description  of  the  project  and  includes 
sections  on  the  purposes  of  the  project,  the  process  of  decision  making, 
and  the  project  and  area.   It  is  designed  to  give  the  reader  a  summary  of 
the  proposed  action  and  the  history  of  decision  making  as  a  background  to 
Part  II,  which  describes  the  existing  environment,  the  impact  of  this 
environment  on  the  project,  and  the  impact  of  the  project  on  the  environ- 
ment . 


A.   PURPOSES  OF  THE  PROJECT 

Mission  Park  Associates,  the  development  entity  composed  of  the  Rox- 
bury  Tenants  of  Harvard  (R'TH) ,  a  neighborhood  residents  association, 
H.  Ralph  Taylor,  a  developer  of  large  scale  residential  projects,  and 
George  Macomber,  a  general  contractor  who  has  built  numerous  large  scale 
residential  projects  in  the  Boston  area,  propose  to  develop  and  build  864 
units  of  mixed  income  housing,  associated  recreation  and  commercial  uses, 
and  a  1,485  car  underground  parking  garage  in  the  Mission  Hill  area  of 
Boston. 

The  primary  purposes  of  the  development  proposed  by  Mission  Park 
Associates  is  to  provide  for  some  of  the  housing  and  related  needs  of  the 
RTH  neighborhood  and  the  larger  Mission  Hill  community,  as  well  as  the  various 
needs  of  the  institutions  in  the  area.   The  development  does  so  in  several 
different  ways  by  incorporating  into  the  plan: 

•  Housing  of  various  types  and  sizes  and  at  a  variety  of  rental 
prices  to  accommodate  community  needs; 

•  Parking  facilities  to  accommodate  both  the  residents  of  the 
proposed  housing  and  persons  using  the  existing  1  ,400  space 
institutional  parking  area,  and 

•  Commercial  facilities  to  supplement  such  facilities  in  the  area  and 
primarily  for  the  residents  of  Mission  Park. 

The  development  itself  will  also  provide  a  focus  for  the  area  and 
hopefully  act  as  a  catalyst  for  upgrading  quality  family  housing  throughout 
the  neighborhood  and  Mission  Hill  community  as  a  whole.   The  neighborhood 
needs  will  be  accommodated  by  providing  family  and  elderly  types  of  housing, 
recreational  open  space,  and  space  for  convenience  shopping. 

The  housing  is  conveniently  located  in  close  proximity  to  public 
transportation  and  jobs,  and  is  pedestrian-oriented.  The  mix  of  residential 
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units  included  in  the  development  will  encourage  the  continuation  and  devel- 
opment of  strong  community  relationships.  A  diversity  of  experience,  people 
and  environments  will  be  provided  by  the  development. 

The  needs  of  the  larger  community  will  also  be  accommodated  by  the 
inclusion  of  housing  for  persons  of  various  income  groups.   The  increased 
population  will  help  support  commercial  facilities  and  other  facilities 
in  the  area.   It  is  hoped  that  this  increase  in  families  with  children  will 
help  to  maintain  the  image  of  the  area  as  a  family  oriented  community,  and 
thus  create  a  greater  feeling  of  stability  and  security  throughout  the  area. 

The  project  accommodates  institutional  needs  by  developing  a  large 
number  of  underground  parking  spaces  in  close  proximity  to  the  institutions 
to  replace  the  existing  parking  lot  on  the  site,  and  by  including  housing 
units  which  will,  likewise,  serve  the  needs  of  persons  working  at  or  attend- 
ing institutions  in  the  area.  Some  institutionally  oriented  professional 
office  space  is  also  included  in  the  proposed  plan. 
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B.   PROCESS  OF  DECISION  MAKING 

The  proposed  plan  of  action  was  developed  over  a  period  of  about  four  years, 
The  plan  represents  major  input  from  private  organizations  and  groups  repre- 
sentative of  the  community,  institutions,  development  entity  and  appropriate 
public,  state  and  local  agencies.   The  following  represents  a  partial  list 
of  such  public  and  private  entities  which  have  contributed  to  the  planning 
and  design  of  the  proposed  development. 

Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  (BRA) 

Massachusetts  Housing  Finance  Agency  (MHFA) 

Mission  Hill  Planning  Commission  (MHPC) 

Mission  Hill  Housing  5  Land  Use  Committee  (MHHLUC,  Replaced 
by  the  MHPC) 

Mission  Hill  Neighborhood  Housing  Service  [NHS) 

Roxbury  Tenants   of  Harvard    (RTH) 

The  former  Mission  Hill  Circle  Federation  (MHCF) 

Back  of  the  Hill  Community  Development  Association  (BOHCDA) 

Mission  Hill  Health  Movement  (MHHM) 

Mission  Park  Associates  (development  entity) 

Medical  Area  Service  Corporation  (MASCO) ,  as  representative  of 
the  institutions  in  the  area  and  the  potential  lessor  of  park- 
ing spaces  in  the  garage  and  operator  of  the  existing  parking  lot. 

The  development  entity,  Mission  Park  Associates,  is  itself  unique  because 
it  combines  the  skills  and  interests  of  the  developer  (H.  Ralph  Taylor), 
the  building  contractor  (George  Macomber) ,  and  the  community  based  Roxbury 
Tenants  of  Harvard. 

The  MHFA  and  the  BRA  have  been  actively  involved  in  the  design  review 
process  of  the  project  and  are  in  support  of  it.   Generally  the  development 
plans  are  consistent  with  the  1965  GNRP  studies  and  local  thinking  on  which 
there  is  general  agreement  as  to  the  broader  concepts  of  providing  more 
housing  for  this  area  of  Boston.   The  State  Historic  Preservation  Office 
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has  determined  that  the  development  will  have  no  affect  on  Olmsted  Park.   A 
letter  describing  this  decision  is  included  in  Part  II.   The  project  does 
not  conflict  with  any  known  measures  taken  by  governmental  agencies  to  con- 
trol growth,  prevent  adverse  environmental  impacts,  or  enhance  environmental 
quality  for  the  existing  community.   There  is,  therefore,  no  known  opposi- 
tion to  the  project;  and  no  known  grounds  for  litigation. 

The  history  of  current  property  ownership  in  the  area  has  changed 
dramatically  between  1960  and  1970.   The  change  involved  a  large  portion 
of  the  Mission  Hill  area  being  acquired  by  the  local  institutions.   In  the 
early  1960's  Harvard  University  started  purchasing  properties  within  the 
proposed  site  and  in  the  adjacent  community.   By  1969  nearly  all  residences 
in  the  area  had  been  acquired  by  Harvard  or  other  institutions.   Strong 
opposition  by  students  developed  in  the  same  year  to  the  University's 
practices  as  landlord.   This  opposition  served  as  a  catalyst  for  a  tenants 
organization  to  develop  in  1969,  called  the  Roxbury  Tenants  of  Harvard. 
This  organization,  which  is  now  a  participant  in  the  proposed  development 
plan,  developed  the  following  five  points  of  action  to  rectify  grievances 
which  were  viewed  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  land  acquisition  policies  in  the 
area: 

1)  Harvard  University  should  continue  their  committment  of  adequate 
repair  and  maintenance  of  the  existing  community  housing  until 
relocation  has  been  completed  and  such  time  as  the  removal  of 
this  housing  is  justified. 

2)  There  shall  be  no  taking  of  land  within  the  RTH  neighborhood  by 
any  institution  until  those  residents  affected  are  properly 
relocated  into  the  new  housing  or  other  facilities  satisfactory 
to  them. 

3)  The  Roxbury  Tenants  of  Harvard  and/or  their  designee  should  spon- 
sor and  develop  this  housing  and  Harvard  should  help  them  in 
this  endeavor. 

4)  Rents  in  this  new  housing  should  be  what  existing  residents  can 
afford.   Apartments  should  be  large  enough  for  existing  families 
and  there  should  be  enough  apartments  for  all  who  wish  to  stay. 
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5)   Harvard  University  should  halp  salvage  the  Mission  Hill  community 
by  helping  to  provide  for  community  facilities  and  by  supplying 
enough  family  size  apartments  to  help  support  them. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  these  five  demands.  Harvard  proposed  to  rehabilitate 
the  existing  residences  on  the  site;  however,  these  plans  were  found  infeas- 
ible  because  the  Sec.  236  federal  housing  program  was  suspended  and  the 
University  did  not  have  other  sources  of  funds  to  rehabilitate  the  units. 
Moreover,  if  the  rehabilitation  could  have  been  financed,  the  resulting  rents 
would  have  been  comparable  to  similar  newly  constructed  units  with  much  less 
desirable  apartment  units. 

In  response  to  the  RTH's  third  point  of  action,  the  organization  itself, 
became  an  active  participant  in  plans  to  develop  the  Convent  site  which  was 
being  used  by  Harvard  as  a  parking  lot  for  medical  area  institutions.  Harvard 
agreed  to  make  available  the  3-1/2  acres  on  which  these  residences  were 
located  for  development  together  with  the  approximately  10  acres  comprising 
the  Convent  site. 

The  RTH  organization  has  actively  participated  throughout  the  evolution 
of  this  project;  starting  from  its  inception  and  early  planning  and  design 
review  phases  to  the  development  of  the  final  site  plan.   It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  when  RTH  agreed  that  the  3-1/2  acres  should  be  included  in 
the  plans  60  of  the  104  units  were  vacant  and  it  was  anticipated  that  the 
development  could  be  phased  in  such  a  way  that  double  moves  for  residents 
in  units  on  the  3-1/2  acre  parcel  of  land  would  not  be  necessary.  However, 
since  that  time,  as  a  result  of  design  review  and  revision  procedures,  the 
NHFA  has  insisted  on  certain  changes  that  make  such  phasing  impossible  and 
therefore,  double  moves  are  necessary. 

Due  to  the  scarcity  of  land  in  the  immediate  area  and  the  agreement 

upon  this  particular  site  by  interested  parties  in  the  area,  one  can 

definitely  state  that  there  are  no  alternative  locations  available  or 

which  can  be  considered  for  this  unique  project.   Because  the  development 

entity  combines  a  developer,  a  builder,  and  a  local  neighborhood  (RTH) ,  if 

the  present  site  is  unacceptable  there  will  be  no  others  investigated  by 

this  development  entity. 

^The  Relationship  of  Harvard  University  Medical  School  and  Affiliated 
Institutions  to  the  Neighboring  Residential  Community:  Its  Problems 
and  a  Solution,  the  RTH,  March  1970,  P. 23. 
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Alternative  uses  that  have  been  considered  for  this  site  include  the 
Affiliated  Hospitals  Center  and  the  MASCO  Service  Center,  both  of  which 
are  presently  proposed  for  development  on  Francis  Street.   The  designation 
of  the  site  for  the  Mission  Park  Associates  project  and  other  sites  for 
the  hospital  and  service  center  has  come  about  after  years  of  discussion 
between  the  interested  parties,  including  both  the  community  and  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  area.   The  no-build  alternative  would  continue  the  present 
use:   the  1,400  car  parking  lot  on  10  acres  and  the  housing  on  3-1/2  acres 
in  a  run-down  condition. 

One  of  the  alternative  site-designs  considered  placed  most  of  the  high- 
rise  buildings  at  the  edge  of  the  Riverway,  and  away  from  Huntington  Avenue. 
Although  this  appeared  to  be  the  best  design  given  the  dimensions  of  the 
site  and  the  adjacent  structures,  it  provided  a  "wall"  along  the  Rivei-way 
in  the  minds  of  many.   Accordingly,  the  design  was  rejected  by  MHFA.   A 
second  alternative  placed  two  highrise  towers  and  two  midrise  structures 
along  Huntington  Avenue.   However,  review  by  BRA  and  others  stated  that  the 
dual  towers  did  not  provide  a  single  focal  point  and  "covered  too  much  sky 
area."  The  present  design  provides  a  single  highrise  on  Huntington  Avenue, 
thus  providing  a  single  focal  point.   The  medium-rise  buildings  are  "stepped," 
thereby  providing  visual  relief  and  eliminating  any  overpowering  feeling 
relative  to  the  neighborhood  townhouses. 

It  is  presently  expected  that  any  adverse  environmental  impacts  can 
adequately  be  mitigated  by  the  proposed  design.   The  neighborhood  (RTH) 
and  the  BRA  and  MHFA  have  a  continuing  active  role  in  design  review  and 
mitigation  of  any  adverse  impacts  found. 

The  proposed  plan  is  considered  to  be  compatible  with  the  surrounding 
residential  and  supporting  commercial  land  uses  of  the  RTH  neighborhood. 
Residents  of  the  RTH  neighborhood  have  participated  in  the  design  to  ensure 
this  compatibility.   The  townhouse  structures  are  oriented  to  be  compatible 
with  the  Fenwood  Road  and  Francis  Street  area  residential  structures;  the 
midrise  and  highrise  structures  are  oriented  to  be  compatible  with  the 
Huntington  Avenue  area.  Highrise  residential  structures  currently  exist 
several  hundred  yards  north  of  the  site  on  Huntington  Avenue  and  Tremont 
Street  and  south  of  the  site  just  across  the  city  line  in  the  town  of  Brook- 
line.   The  commercial  facilities  will  face  onto  Huntington  Avenue  so  as  to 
be  compatible  with  existing  commercial  uses  on  Huntington  Avenue. 
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C.   THE  PROJECT  AND  AREAS 

1.   PROJECT  DESCRIPTION 

The  proposed  plan  for  the  site  includes  864  units  of  housing  and  a 
1,485  space  underground  parking  garage.   It  is  believed  that  this  plan 
meets  all  program  requirements  by  providing  some  of  the  needed  housing 
for  the  elderly,  families,  students,  and  employees  of  the  medical-educa- 
tional institutions  and  by  making  adequate  provision  for  the  relocation 
of  the  existing  on-site  parking.   The  plan  also  provides  both  community 
and  recreational  facilities,  such  as  space  for  convenience  shopping,  and 
substantial  active  and  passive  recreational  open  spaces,  in  addition  to 
housing  and  parking. 

The  proposed  site  plan  is  composed  of  a  single  twenty-seven  story 
tower,  two  nine  to  thirteen-story  buildings,  two  four  to  eight-story  build- 
ings, 156  townhouse  units,  and  an  underground  parking  garage.  Also 
included  is  about  19,426  square  feet  of  commercial  space  for  small  shops 
to  serve  both  persons  in  the  development  and  the  Mission  Hill  neighborhood. 
In  addition,  there  is  another  34,442  square  feet  allocated  for  medical 
offices  to  be  located  in  the  Mass.  Mental  midrise  building.   Recreational 
features  included  in  the  development  are  swimming  and  wading  pools,  tennis 
and  basketball  courts,  several  small  tot  lots,  a  community  center  build- 
ing, and  a  large  community  plaza. 

HUD  has  issued  a  commitment  for  500  units  to  be  subsidized  through 
the  236  program.  The  remaining  364  units  will  be  available  at  market 
rates.   The  total  cost  of  the  project  is  estimated  to  be  $38,000,000.   The 
project  has  been  designed  to  relate  to  the  existing  neighborhood,  the 
existing  community  (Mission  Hill),  Olmsted  Park  adjacent  to  the  Riverway, 
the  Medical  area,  and  the  adjacent  arterial  roadways,  Huntington  Ave.  and 
the  Riverway  so  as  to  fulfill  the  neighborhood  and  community  needs  and  to 
harmonize  with  the  existing  environment.   Building  materials  include  wood, 
brick,  concrete,  and  glass. 

The  construction  of  the  proposed  multi-family  housing  project  will 
assure  that  a  high  quality  of  living  environment  will  be  created;  the  plans 
of  the  project  assure  that  there  will  be  an  improvement  in  the  environment. 
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Several  provisions  of  the  proposal  have  been  included  specifically  to 
reduce  adverse  environmental  impacts  or  to  enhance  environmental  quality. 
The  design  of  the  townhouses  includes  provisions  to  enhance  the  social 
environment  of  its  occupants,  which  will  be  families  with  children.   Each 
family  will  have  its  own  entrance  from  the  street  and  will  have  private 
space  between  the  public  sidewalk  and  their  individual  dwelling.   Studies 
have  shown  that  residents  will  assume  responsibility  for  such  private  space 
and  that  neighbors  will  respect  this  space  as  well.   Moreover,  graffiti  and 
vandalism  are  reduced  and  maintenance  is  enhanced. 

A  day  care  center  was  considered  in  advance  which  will  greatly  enhance 
occupant  satisfaction  and  contribute  toward  communal  responsibility.   A 
swimming  pool  is  included  in  the  design  to  provide  for  recreation  and 
activity  space  that  will  encourage  participation  by  family  groups  and  a 
broad  age  range. 

The  reduction  of  environmental  impacts  with  respect  to  noise  will  be 
achieved  by  central  air  conditioning  units  and  the  siting  of  most  of  the 
taller  structures  along  Huntington  Avenue,  so  as  to  serve  as  a  noise  buffer 
for  the  rest  of  the  development.   Additional  design  considerations  are 
concerned  with  traffic  impacts  such  as  the  use  of  one-way  streets  to 
minimize  the  internal  traffic  network.   There  will  be  a  net  reduction  of 
on-site  commuter  parking  which  is  consistent  with  the  EPA  Transportation 
Control  Plan  for  Boston. 

At  this  point  in  the  design  process,  no  reasonable  abatement  measures 
have  been  rejected. 

In  addition  to  the  proposed  Mission  Park  community,  there  are  several 
other  projects  which  will  improve  the  environment  of  the  area.  Work  is 
already  underwa)-  on  the  rehabilitation  of  40  residential  buildings  in  the 
project  area. 

The  development  is  exi^ectcd  to  create  a  pleasant  and  stimulating 
living  environment.   The  physical,  social  and  aesthetic  aspects  of  the 
new  environment  created  as  a  result  of  the  development  are  discussed 
separately  in  the  following  section. 

1.1  Physical  Environment 

The  design  of  the  proposed  housing  will  provide  each  townhouse  family, 
with  children,  a  home  which  has  a  private  entrance,  yard,  parking  space. 
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and  garden  area.  The  use  of  wood,  brick,  concrete  and  glass  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  homes  will  assure  that  they  will  be  long-lasting,  have 
minimal  maintenance  demand,  and  provide  a  continuity  throughout  the  project. 

The  removal  of  institutional  surface  parking  from  the  ten-acre  site 
and  the  replacement  of  it  with  sub-surface  parking  will  enable  the  area  to 
be  restored  to  a  pedestrian  oriented  neighborhood.  The  existing  trees  of 
large  size  will  be  preserved  to  the  fullest  extent  possible.  Extensive 
landscaping  including  trees  and  flowering  shrubs  will  complete  the  project. 
Each  unit  in  the  midrise  and  highrise  structures  along  Huntington  will  be 
air-conditioned,  but  moveable  windows  will  also  be  provided  so  that  natural 
circulation  may  be  selected  by  the  resident. 

A  24-hour  security  system  will  be  part  of  the  continued  operation  of 
the  project.   The  security  force  will  assure  protection  of  persons  and 
property,  including  automobiles  in  the  garage. 

The  provision  of  the  swimming  pool,  wading  pool,  tot-lots  and  other 
recreational  facilities  will  complement  the  construction  of  an  urban 
environment  conducive  to  a  healthy,  safe  and  comfortable  life. 

The  architect  has  taken  great  care  to  design  the  project  so  that  it 
reflects  a  residential  scale  and  relates  to  the  existing  neighborhood 
scale.   The  new  buildings  will  not  dominate  the  present  pedestrian  scale 
of  architecture. 

The  1,400  cars  which  utilize  the  surface  parking  on  approximately  ten 
acres  will  be  removed.   A  large  amount  of  this  parking  will  be  replaced  by 
the  underground  parking  garage.   Therefore,  the  black  asphalt-paved  surface 
will  be  eliminated  and  replaced  by  homes,  extensive  landscaping,  and  com- 
munity facilities. 

1.2  Social  Environment 

Presently,  the  area  has  a  good  racial  mix.  The  use  of  subsidized 
housing,  through  the  236  program,  assures  that  there  will  be  a  racial  and 
economic  mix  of  families.   The  extensive  relocation  plan  will  also  main- 
tain and  encourage  the  good  existing  racial  mix. 

The  opportunity  for  social  interaction  will  be  provided  through  the 
use  of  tot-lots,  play  areas,  pools,  the  community  plaza,  and  the  community 
building.   As  noted  above,  privacy  will  be  provided  through  the  allocation 
of  yard  space  to  each  townhouse  unit. 
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The  commercial  areas  to  be  part  of  the  project  will  be  small  and 
oriented  toward  serving  the  neighborhood.   It  is  hoped  that  one  store  will 
become  an  outlet  for  a  neighborhood  cooperative.   It  is  felt  that  persons 
meet  and  talk  not  only  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  their  homes,  and  while 
watching  the  children  play,  but  also  while  on  neighborhood  shopping  trips. 

The  streets  and  all  public  open  spaces  will  be  well-lighted.   Emergency 
call  boxes  will  be  installed  to  provide  quick  access  to  emergency  services. 
The  streets  are  being  designed  so  that  fire  equipment  will  have  dual  access 
to  all  structures. 

One  objective  of  the  developers  is  to  not  only  preserve  the  area  as 
a  neighborhood  residential  area,  but  also  to  "re-attach"  it  to  the  Mission 
Hill  area,  to  which  it  relates  through  friendships  and  extended  families. 
In  order  to  do  this,  the  developers  have  provided  a  mix  of  apartment  sizes; 
approximately  46%  of  the  units  are  two  bedroom  or  larger. 

One  acknowledged  problem  of  the  Boston  area  and  the  immediate  area  of 
the  proposed  project  is  the  crime  rate.  As  part  of  the  project,  the  man- 
agement will  have  their  own  security  force,  supplemented  by  constant  sur- 
veillance by  closed  circuit  television.   Immediate  back-up  for  this  force 
is  expected  to  be  complemented  by  the  security  force  now  serving  MASCO, 
the  Medical  Area  Service  Corporation.   In  addition,  the  Boston  Police 
Department  can  be  expected  to  serve  the  area. 

1.3  Aesthetic  Environment 

The  present  environment  -  a  large  paved  parking  area  and  deteriorating 
housing  -  will  be  replaced  by  a  well-thought  out  housing  development  with 
open  space,  complemented  by  a  commercial  area  and  extensive  landscaping. 
The  environment  produced  by  this  project  will  be  a  dramatic  change  and 
improvement  over  that  which  exists  now.   The  scale  of  the  buildings  will 
relate  to  the  surrounding  residential  areas,  both  on  Mission  Hill  and  the 
adjacent  3-deckers,  many  of  which  are  being  rehabilitated. 

Due  to  the  price  of  the  land  and  the  construction  costs,  it  is 
necessary  to  develop  it  at  a  comparatively  high  density.   It  is  realized 
that  a  project  of  this  size  and  density  requires  extensive  planning,  design, 
and  participation  by  those  affected.  All  of  these  factors  have  been 
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considered  from  the  beginning;  the  participation  of  Roxbury  Tenants  of 
Harvard  as  partners  in  the  project  assures  an  active  citizen's  role  not 
only  in  the  design  but  the  future  operation  of  the  project. 

The  density  will  appear  and  feel  to  be  much  less  than  the  figures 
indicate,  due  to  the  use  of  one  highrise  structure  and  four  medium-rise 
structures.   Except  for  the  medium- rise  next  to  the  Massachusetts  Mental 
Health  Center,  these  larger  structures  will  be  located  along  Huntington 
Avenue,  thereby  not  only  delineating  this  street  as  a  commercial  area  but 
permitting  the  larger  family  units  to  have  more  open  space  and  to  relate 
to  the  Olmsted  Park  open  space. 

The  environment  has  affected  the  project  by  influencing  the  materials 
used.  The  use  of  brick,  concrete  and  glass  will  not  only  be  constant  and 
unify  the  proposed  project,  but  will  relate  to  the  surrounding  brick  homes. 
Tlie  street  surface  will  be  bituminous  concrete,  as  are  the  streets  in 
Boston,  and  the  sidewalks  will  be  poured  concrete;  this  will  further  unify 
the  circulation  pattern  with  the  surrounding  area. 

The  pitched  roofs,  variation  in  roof  line  elevations,  and  brick 
exteriors  will  make  the  residential  units  not  only  visually  attractive  and 
interesting,  but  also  provide  low-cost  maintenance  and  a  feeling  of  being 
related  to  the  surrounding  neighborhoods. 

1.4   Location  of  the  Site 

The  location  of  the  site  is  identified  and  described  in  Figures  C-1 
through  C-4. 

Figure  C-1  locates  the  project  with  respect  to  the  cities  of  Boston, 
Brookline  and  Cambridge.   Logan  International  Airport  and  downtown  Boston 
are  located  northeast  of  the  site  at  distances  of  about  5  miles  and  3  miles 
respectively.   Franklin  Park  Zoo  and  Arnold  Arboretum  are  both  located 
directly  south  of  the  site  at  a  distance  of  approximately  2  miles.   Figure 
C-2  locates  the  site  with  respect  to  the  Olmsted  Park  System  west  of  the 
site  and  adjacent  to  the  Riverway  and  Jamaicaway.  Numerous  medical  and 
institutional  structures  are  located  only  a  short  distance  from  the  site 
to  the  north  and  northeast.   The  Mission  Hill  and  Roxbury  Tenants  of 
Harvard  communities  are  located  with  respect  to  the  site  in  Figure  C-3. 
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Figure  C-1   Location  of  Project  with  Respect  to  the 

Cities  of  Boston,  Brookline  and  Cambridge. 
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Figure  C-2   Location  of  Site  with  Respect  to  Olmsted  Park 
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Figure  C-3   Location  of  Site  with  Respect  to  RTH 
and  Mission  Hill  Communities. 
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Figure  C-4       The  Site  Plan 
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Figure  C-4  is  the  proposed  site  plan  and  locates  the  highrise,  midrise  and 
townhouses  with  respect  to  adjacent  street  system.  The  site  is  bounded  by 
Huntington  Ave.,  the  Riverway,  and  Vining,  Francis  and  St.  Albans  Streets. 

1.5  Construction  Timetable 

The  total  construction  phase  of  the  project  is  expected  to  last  for  two 
years  starting  early  in  1975  and  being  completed  about  the  same  time  in  1977. 
The  principle  activities  during  this  phase  and  which  will  employ  a  maximum  of 
between  450  and  500  persons  will  include  clearing  and  excavation,  and  the 
structural,  architectural,  mechanical,  electrical  and  final  site  work. 
Site  clearing  and  stripping  disposable  materials,  removal  of  existing 
foundations,  cutting  and  capping  existing  utilities,  and  providing  tempo- 
rary access  and  roads,  as  well  as  deep  cuts  and  compacted  site  fills  would 
be  performed  initially  and  started  early  in  1975.   Bulk  excavation  would  be 
done  simultaneously  for  the  parking  garage,  highrise  tower,  and  Mass.  Mental 
Midrise.   Suitable  excavated  material  will  be  used  for  compacted  fills  along 
Huntington  Avenue,  especially  at  the  Brigham  Circle  midrise  building.  A 
reinforced  concrete  mat  for  the  highrise  tower  will  be  started  early  in  1975 
and  followed  by  construction  of  the  walls  and  the  first  floor  arch,  all 
of  which  are  expected  to  be  completed  in  Spring,  1975.   Pile  driving  activities, 
footings,  foiindation  walls  and  reinforced  concrete  floor  arches  for  the  Mass. 
Mental  Midrise  building  will  take  three  months  to  complete,  starting  in  late 
winter  1975.   About  this  time  a  dewatering  system  will  be  used  to  lower  the 
water  table  in  the  area  of  the  parking  garage.   This  will  be  necessary  in 
order  to  complete  the  required  bulk,  pocket  and  trench  excavations  for  the 
garage.   Excavation  for  footings  for  the  Brigham  Circle  and  Route  9  midrise 
buildings  are  also  expected  to  start  in  late  winter,  1975.   The  foundations 
and  ground  floor  slabs  will  be  poured  during  this  same  time  period.   The 
Huntington  Avenue  midrise  excavation  and  foundation  work  will  not  be  started 
until  after  the  permanent  roads  are  completed,  expected  to  be  in  the  Fall  of 
1975.   The  second  through  the  tenth  floors  of  the  highrise  tower  will  take 
from  Spring  through  Summer  1975  to  complete. 

Masonry  precast  concrete  materials  will  be  used  in  the  construction 
of  all  buildings,  with  the  exception  of  the  community  center.   The  following 
starting  and  completion  time  periods  are  expected  to  be  followed  for  the 
placement  of  precast  materials  for  each  structure: 
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start 


Complete 


Brigham  Circle  §  Route  9 

Garage  (Precast  Columns,  Girders  §  Plank) 

Tower 

Mass.  Mental 

Huntington 

Townhouses  (Masonry  foundations) 

1.  On  Site  (after  slab  on  grade) 

2.  On  Garage 


Winter  1975 

Spring  1975 

Fall  1975 

Summer  1975 

Winter  1976 

Fall  1975 
Fall  1975 


Fall  1975 
Summer  1975 
Winter  1976 

Fall  1975 
Summer  1976 

Spring  1976 
Winter  1975 


Heating  boilers  are  expected  to  be  installed  and  operational  for  temporary 
heating  required  in  precast  grouting  operations  during  the  1975-76  winter 
months.   The  sheetrock  and  finish  work  will  continue  through  the  winter 
months  for  the  highrise  tower.  As  weather  permits  exterior  brick  veneer 
will  also  be  applied  to  the  highrise  building-   This  work  will  resume  when 
winter  subsides  in  1976.   The  interior  finish  work  for  the  highrise  tower 
should  be  accomplished  at  the  rate  of  one  floor  per  week,  and  therefore  be 
completed  in  the  Fall  of  1976.   The  installation  of  the  risers  in  the  tower 
should  be  completed  in  the  Summer  of  1976.   Starting  in  Fall  1975  through 
the  end  of  the  year  the  exterior  finish,  sheetrock,  taping,  plumbing,  kitchen 
cabinets,  mechanical  and  electrical  work  will  be  undertaken  and  completed 
in  the  Brigham  Circle  and  Route  9  midrise  buildings. 

The  Mass.  Mental  Midrise  will  take  longer  to  complete  than  the  Brigham 
Circle  and  Route  9  midrises  because  of  the  greater  number  of  floors.   It  is, 
however,  expected  that  the  Mass.  Mental  roofing  will  be  completed  in  1975, 
and  that  tlie  interior  finish  work  will  be  completed  during  the  1975-76  winter. 

The  Huntington  foundations,  utilities  under  slab,  and  slab  on  ground 
are  likely  to  be  completed  before  frost  in  1975.  The  masonry-precast  opera- 
tions will  be  started  in  the  Winter  of  1976.   It  will  take  approximately 
6  months  after  masonry-precast  operation  to  complete  this  building  some  time 
early  in  1977.   The  townhouse  foundations  which  will  probably  be  started  in 
Fall  1975,  are  also  likely  to  be  completed  early  in  1977.   The  community 
plaza  work  should  be  started  by  late  Winter  1976,  with  planting  and  paving 
completed  in  late  1976. 
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The  Garage  slab  on  ground  will  be  done  in  sequence  following  the  place- 
ment of  precast  columns,  girders,  and  planks  on  the  2nd  and  3rd  levels. 
The  cast-in-place  pour  slab  and  girders  for  the  garage  roof  will  also  fol- 
low in  sequence  the  precast  plank  erection  of  the  3rd  level.   Garage  pre- 
cast erection  will  start  from  south  end  of  the  structure  and  continue  north- 
ward, leaving  space  for  a  temporary  road.   The  interior  masonry  stairs, 
electrical,  sprinkler  and  plumbing  work  should  be  completed  early  in  1976. 

Although  the  construction  process  will  continue  for  a  total  of  about 
two  years,  the  employee  worker  peak  will  last  for  only  one  year,  from 
mid  1975,  to  mid  1976.   Around  the  clock  security  provisions  will  include 
the  fencing  of  the  site  perimeter  with  an  8  foot  high  chain  link  fence  and 
the  use  of  security  guards  during  non-working  hours. 

The  demolition  of  the  existing  buildings  on  Kempton  Street  will  be 
phased  so  as  to  permit  some  of  these  buildings  to  be  used  as  project 
management  offices  and  storage  for  employee  tools. 

The  residential  occupancy  of  the  project  will  be  phased  in  accordance 
with  building  completion  schedules.   The  highrise  and  midrise  dwellings 
will  be  completed  and  occupied  before  construction  of  the  townhouses  is 
completed.  The  following  is  a  summary  list  of  the  expected  construction 
completion  dates  for  each  structure  in  the  development. 


Structures 


Approximate  Construction 
Completion  Dates 


Highrise  Tower 
Brigham  Circle  Midrise 
Route  9  Midrise 
Mass.  Mental  Midrise 
Huntington  Ave.  Midrise 
Townhouses 
Parking  Garage 
Community  Plaza 
Roads 


Summer/ Fall  1976 
End  of  1975 
End  of  1975 
Spring,  1976 
Early  in  1977 
Early  in  1977 
Early  in  1976 
End  of  1976 
Fall  1975 
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2.    THE  AREA 

The  project  site  is  located  in  an  urban  area  approximately  four  miles 
southwest  of  downtown  Boston.   The  area  surrounding  the  housing  site  itself 
is  comprised  of  mixed  land  uses,  dominated  by  institutions,  some  commercial 
and  significant  residential  components.   To  the  north  of  the  site  are  found 
typically  3-story  wood  buildings  comprising  the  Roxbury  Tenants  of  Harvard 
CRTH)  neighborhood;  across  Francis  Street  the  area  is  comprised  almost 
entirely  of  institutional  use.  The  major  institutions  in  the  area  include 
the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital,  the  Harvard  Medical  Complex,  the  Children's 
Hospital  Medical  Center,  the  Massachusetts  Mental  Health  Center,  and  the 
New  England  Deaconess  Hospital.   To  the  east  across  Huntington  Avenue  are 
found  mixed  commercial  and  residential  uses  and  the  Mission  Hill  area.   To 
the  south  are  found  several  large  masonry  apartment  buildings  in  the  triangle 
bounded  by  the  site,  Huntington  Avenue,  and  the  Riverway.   To  the  west  across 
the  Riverway  are  found  the  Muddy  River  and  Olmsted  Park  and  mixed  residential 
uses  in  the  Town  of  Brookline.   Residential  land  uses  are  predominantly  3 
and  4-story  free  standing  brick  or  wood  buildings  in  generally  fair  to  poor 
conditions.   Institutional  uses  are  generally  less  than  5  stories,  with  a 
few  buildings  on  Huntington  Avenue  and  Brookline  Avenue  north  of  the  site 
10-15  stories  high. 

The  area  is  surrounded  by  the  urban  street  pattern  shown  on  Figure  C-3. 
The  site  itself  is  between  the  Riverway  and  Huntington  Avenue,  each  of 
which  is  a  major  arterial  route,  and  is  serviced  by  local  streets  which 
include  Fenwood  Road,  Vining  Street,  St.  Albans  Road  and  Kempton  Street. 
The  area  also  affects,  and  is  affected  by  traffic  movements  on  nearby 
arterial  routes  that  include  Brookline  Avenue  and  the  Fenway.   The  project 
area  is  also  served  by  public  transportation.   Surface  rail  service  (MBTA 
trolley)  is  provided  along  Huntington  Avenue  connecting  with  dovmtown 
Boston  and  the  MBTA  subway  system  a  few  miles  to  the  east,  and  proceeding 
southwestward  to  an  outermost  rail  terminal  at  Forest  Hills  where  connecting 
radial  bus  service  is  available.   The  site  is  also  serviced  by  surface  bases 
which  run  along  Brookline  Avenue  connecting  with  the  MBTA  subway  system  at 
Kenmore  Square . 

Parking  in  the  vicinity  of  the  site  is  an  important  issue.   With  the 
large  numbers  of  institutional  employees  and  visitors  commuting  to  the  area 
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daily,  parking  demands  exceed  the  available  local  supplies  of  parking  spaces. 
Ten  acres  of  the  site  are  presently  used  as  a  parking  lot  as  a  part  of  the 
MASCO  (Medical  Area  Service  Corporation)  parking  system  for  member  institu- 
tions . 

The  principal  commercial  facilities  servicing  the  site  and  the  area, 
defined  as  being  within  a  quick  walking  distance  of  the  site,  are  located 
in  Brigham  Circle  and  along  Huntington  Avenue.   Included  in  this  area  are 
commercial  facilities  that  provide  meats  and  groceries,  dry  cleaning 
services,  pharmaceutical  and  medical  supplies,  clothing,  liquors,  and  gifts 
and  sundries.   In  addition,  there  are  banks,  barber  shops,  bars,  coffee 
shops,  restaurants  and  small  specialized  stores,  including  those  that  pro- 
vide keys  and  locks,  jewelry,  and  shoe  repair.  Additional  commercial 
facilities  may  be  found  outside  the  immediate  area,  particularly  on  Brook- 
line  Avenue,  and  by  taking  the  Huntington  trolley  into  downtown  Boston  or 
buses  into  Brookline. 

Significant  aesthetic  features  of  the  project  area  include  Mission 
Church  on  Tremont  Street,  the  Harvard  Medical  School  area,  the  Quarry  off 
Tremont  Street  (the  source  for  most  of  the  stone  in  the  area  including  that 
used  for  Mission  Church),  and  the  Olmsted  Park  adjacent  to  the  Riverway. 
The  site  itself  has  no  significant  aesthetic  or  historical  features,  with 
the  exception  of  the  brick  wall  along  Huntington  Avenue,  the  iron  grill- 
work  in  portions  of  this  wall,  and  in  particular,  a  marker  of  historical 
interest  near  the  southern  end  of  the  wall  noting  a  distance  of  4  miles 
"to  Boston." 
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PART  II   ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT  OF  THE  PROJECT 
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PREFACE 

Part  II  contains  the  assessment  of  the  impact  of  the  project  on  the 
physical,  social,  and  aesthetic  environments.   For  each  of  the  eight  ele- 
ments investigated  the  existing  environment  is  described  followed  by  the 
impact  of  the  environment  on  the  project  and  tlie  impact  of  the  project  on 
the  environment,  both  during  construction  and  after  completion  of  the  pro- 
ject.  The  impact  among  project  components  is  also  discussed.   The  format 
of  the  assessment  follows  the  June  1972  suggestions  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  in  their  draft  guidance  document  entitled, 
"A  Guide  to  Making  an  Environmental  Evaluation  and  Preparing  an  Environ- 
mental Impact  Statement  on  HUD  Project  Level  Actions." 

The  environmental  assessments  contained  in  Part  II  were  conducted  by 
the  staff  of  Environmental  Research  and  Technology,  Inc.  (ERT)  from  August 
through  October  1974  based  upon  data  obtained  in  the  field  by  ERT  or  from 
appropriate  federal,  state,  or  local  agencies,  the  applicant,  their  archi- 
tects or  engineers,  other  consultants,  or  interested  citizens  and  commun- 
ity groups. 

The  data  used,  methodologies  employed,  and  assumptions  made,  together 
with  the  source  or  reference  for  these  are  presented  in  the  following 
sections  as  well  as  the  results  of  the  assessments.   Every  attempt  has 
been  made  to  follow  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  and  the  Massachusetts  Environmental  Policy  Act  as  well  as 
the  guidelines  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the  responsible  sponsoring 
and  regulating  agencies.   In  particular,  ERT  has  provided  design  feedback 
over  a  six  month  period  [May  to  October  1974]  to  the  applicants  and  their 
architects  and  engineers  so  that  measures  to  minimize  environmental  damage 
might  be  incorporated  into  the  design  process. 

Part  III  presents  alternatives  considered  and  the  reasons  for  their 
rejection.  Part  IV  discusses  all  unavoidable  adverse  impacts  determined 
by  the  environmental  assessments  reported  on  in  Part  II.  Part  V  summar- 
izes the  short  term  uses  of  m-an's  environment  versus  long  term  productivity 
as  influenced  by  the  project  and  Part  VI  discusses  the  irretrievable  and 
irreversible  commitments  of  resources. 

The  Final  Environmental  Impact  Report  will  include  a  Part  VII  which 
will  contain  all  comments  to  this  Draft  Report  received  and  answers  to 
these  comments. 


A.      PHYSICAL  ENVIRONMENT 

1 .  INTRODUCTION 

This  section  presents  information  on  existing  climatologic,  geologic, 
hydrologic  and  water  quality  conditions  associated  with  the  lower  Charles 
River  Watershed  and  the  project  site  area.   In  addition,  consideration  is 
given  to  the  area  as  a  vegetation  and  wildlife  habitat.  The  descriptions 
of  existing  conditions  are  followed  by  discussions  of  the  impact  of  the 
environment  on  the  project  and  the  impact  of  the  project  on  the  physical 
environment,  both  during  and  after  construction. 

2.  EXISTING  CONDITIONS 
2.1  Climatology 

The  climate  of  the  lower  Charles  River  Watershed  is  variable,  generally 
characterized  by  frequent  but  usually  short  periods  of  precipitation.   Lying 
within  the  path  of  "prevailing  westerlies",  the  area  is  subject  to  cyclonic 
disturbances  that  traverse  the  coimtry  from  the  west  or  southwest.  On  occa- 
sion, coastal  storms  of  tropical  origin  travel  up  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
Although  seldom  severe  in  nature,  these  storms  do,  on  occasion,  attain 
hurricane  intensity,  most  frequently  in  the  late  summer  and  early  autumn 
months . 

Precipitation,  temperature,  and  snowfall  data  for  Boston  at  Logan 
Airport  in  East  Boston,  which  because  of  its  close  proximity  is  considered 
representative  of  the  site  area,  are  presented  in  Table  A-1.   Recurrence 
intervals  associated  with  various  storm  intensities  and  durations  are  pre- 
sented in  Figure  A-1. 

Temperature 

The  mean  annual  air  temperature  of  the  lower  Charles  River  Watershed 
is  approximately  50°F.  Monthly  averages  range  from  ST^F  to  72°F  in  July 
and  August  to  25°F  to  29°F  in  January  and  February.  Temperature  extremes 
range  from  occasional  highs  slightly  in  excess  of  100°F  to  infrequent  lows 
below  -20°F. 
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TABLE  A-1 

MONTHLY  PRECIPITATION,  TEMPERATURE,  AND  SNOW  DATA 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Month 

Precipitation   (inches) 
96  Years  of  Record 

Temperature    (°F) 
96  Years  of  Record 

Snow    (inches) 
32  Years  of  Record 

mean 

max. 

min. 

mean 

max. 

min. 

JAN 

3.65 

9.54 

0.92 

29.1 

72 

-13 

12.7 

FEB 

3.34 

7.04 

0.45 

29.2 

68 

-18 

11.4 

MAR 

3.81 

11.00 

T 

34.6 

86 

-   8 

8.3 

APR 

3.58 

9.14 

0.93 

47.2 

91 

11 

0.8 

MAY 

3.21 

13.38 

0.25 

57.9 

97 

31 

T 

JUNE 

3.13 

9.13 

0.27 

67.3 

100 

41 

T 

JULY 

3.22 

11.69 

0.52 

72.3 

104 

50 

T 

AUG 

3.62 

17.09 

0.39 

71.4 

101 

46 

T 

SEPT 

3.21 

10.94 

0.21 

64.3 

102 

34 

0 

OCT 

3.28 

8.84 

0.06 

55.0 

90 

25 

T 

NOV 

3.79 

11.03 

0.59 

44.5 

83 

-   2 

1.3 

DEC 

3.45 

8.49 

0.66 

32.8 

69 

-17 

7.2 

ANNUAL 

41.29 

17.09 

T 

50.7 

104 

-18 

41.7 
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Figure  A-1        Rainfall    Intensity-Duration-Frequency  Curves,    Boston,   Mass. 
(Technical  Paper  No.    25,  U.S.   Dept.    of  Commerce] 
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Precipitation 

The  mean  annual  precipitation  of  the  lower  Charles  River  Watershed  is 
approximately  43  inches,  with  generally  uniform  monthly  distribution.  At 
any  one  recording  station  within  the  lower  watershed  area  the  range  between 
maximum  and  minimum  values  of  average  monthly  rainfall  is  only  about  1  inch. 

Annual  snowfall  in  the  metropolitan  vicinity  varies  from  approximately 
42  inches  at  coastal  Boston  to  60  inches  at  the  Blue  Hills  Observatory, 
located  12  miles  south  of  Boston  at  elevation  640  feet  mean  sea  level.   Snow 
cover  attains  a  maximum  depth  in  March,  with  the  water  content  often 
exceeding  2  inches. 

Wind 

On  an  annual  basis  the  most  frequent  wind  direction  is  southwest. 
During  the  winter  and  spring  months  the  most  frequent  directions  are  north- 
west and  west-northwest.  Wind  speeds  range  from  8  to  18  mph  approximately 
70%  of  the  time,  with  the  strongest  winds  blowing  from  the  northeast. 

2.2  Geology  and  Geohydrology 

Site  Physiography 

The  Mission  Park  Associates  site  consists  of  approximately  thirteen 
acres  of  gently  sloping  land  on  the  west  side  of  Boston.   It  is  bounded  in 
part  by  the  Riverway,  Huntington  Avenue,  and  St.  Albans  Street.   Immediately 
to  the  northwest  is  the  Muddy  River  with  an  average  surface  elevation  of 
2.9  feet  mean  sea  level  (msl) .  Elevations  on  the  site  itself  range  from 
approximately  20  to  40  feet  (msl) ,  with  the  land  sloping  slightly  toward 
the  river.  One  quarter  mile  to  the  south  is  Parker  Hill,  a  drumlin  rising 
to  over  200  feet  (msl) . 

Area  Geology 

The  site  lies  in  the  Boston  Basin,  a  structurally  controlled  depression 
bounded  by  faults  to  the  north  and  west  and  intrusives  (the  Quincy  Granite, 
forming  the  Blue  Hills)  to  the  south.   Bedrock  within  the  basin  generally 
consists  of  the  Cambridge  Argillite  in  northern  sectors  and  the  Roxbury 
Conglomerate  to  the  south.   Both  are  much  younger  than  the  enclosing 
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crystalline  rocks  outside  the  basin.  The  Roxbury  Conglomerate  can  be  seen 
cropping  out  approximately  one-half  mile  to  the  south  along  the  Jamaicaway. 

Pleistocene  glaciation  did  much  to  sculpture  the  basin.  Numerous 
drumlins  appear;  most  o£  the  basin  is  covered  with  poorly  sorted  outwash 

sands  and  gravels.   Occasional  morrainal  material  can  also  be  found.  Marine 
invasion  during  the  Pleistocene  resulted  in  deposition  of  the  Boston  Blue 
Clay,  a  very  low  strength  sediment  well-known  for  the  resulting  foundation 
problems.   This  unit  is  particularly  common  in  Back  Bay  and  other  areas 
which  were  filled.  Most  of  this  filling,  which  is  to  the  north  and  east 
of  the  project  site,  was  done  during  the  1800' s. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  places  Boston  in 
a  zone  of  high  seismic  risk.  The  basis  for  this  lies,  however,  in  the 
historical  recording  of  several  (presumed)  severe  earthquakes  in  colonial 
times.   Because  of  the  lack  of  seismic  instruments,  the  data  are  necessarily 
subjective  and  possibly  overrated.   In  contrast  to  California  and  other 
commonly  recognized  seismic  areas,  the  majority  of  New  England  seismic 
events  have  a  fairly  random  spatial  distribution. 

Mineral  resources  in  the  Boston  Basin  consist  of  sands  and  gravel. 
Locally,  sands  have  been  quarried  from  the  Parker  Hill  drumlin. 

Site  Geology  and  Geohydrology 

The  site  is  presently  covered  by  a  paved  parking  lot,  housing,  or  local 
streets.  No  outcrop  exists  and  the  exposed  soils  are  a  mixture  of  poor  loam 
and  construction  debris. 

Subsurface  data  is  available  from  two  series  of  boreholes,  the  first 
by  Carr-Dee  in  December  1969  (Appendix  A-1)  and  the  second  taken  for  the  Cornu 
Corporation  in  August  1974  (Appendix  A-2).   The  locations  of  these  boreholes 
are  indicated  in  Figure  A-2.   A  summary  of  the  data  taken  for  the  Cornu  Corpora- 
tion by  New  England  Test  Borings  and  supervised  by  Goldberg- Zoino  engineers  is 
presented  in  Figure  A-3. 

The  site  has  been  moderately  graded  with  fill  typically  five  to  ten  feet 
deep,  but  occasionally  up  to  sixteen  feet  in  thickness.   The  natural  soils  are 
glacial  in  origin  and  consist  primarily  of  poorly  sorted  outwash  sands  as  well 
as  some  coarser  material,  possibly  associated  with  a  recessional  morraine. 
Minor  clay  horizons  are  found  at  holes  #2  (Carr-Dee)  and  #4,  14,  20,  and  22 
(Cornu).   The  only  extensive  clay  horizon  found  was  at  hole  #23  where  sixteen 
feet  of  clay  were  found  immediately  below  the  fill.   Minor  amounts  of  peat 
were  found  at  hole  #22. 
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Figure  A- 3   Summary  of  Data  Taken  for  Cornu  Corporation 
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The  sands  generally  contain  some  gravel,  boulders,  and  silt,  and 
range  in  color  from  yellow  to  gray.   Because  of  the  poor  sorting,  densities 
are  moderately  high  with  porosities  correspondingly  low.   The  low  clay  and 
silt  content  results  in  moderate  permeabilities  and  an  absence  of  perched 
water. 

The  glacial  nature  of  these  soils  precludes  lateral  continuity  to  most 
horizons.   Gray  and  white,  coarse  and  fine,  all  inter-finger  and  grade  into 
each  other  as  indicated  in  the  two  cross-sections  represented  in  Figures 
A-4  and  A-5;  locations  of  these  sections  are  presented  in  Figure  A-2. 

Water  levels  were  obtained  in  the  Comu  Corporation  boreholes.  The 
data  were  taken  immediately  upon  completion  of  drilling  and  do  not  necessar- 
ily indicate  equilibrium  conditions.  A  contoured  interpretation  of  the 
phreatic  surface  is  presented  in  Figure  A-6.   Two  areas  of  very  high  gradi- 
ent are  found  along  Huntington  Avenue.  Though  both  may  be  questionable, 
the  22  foot  value  may  result  from  an  elevated  bedrock  surface  in  that  area. 
The  16  foot  value  may  result  from  either  non- equilibrium  at  reading  or  a 
leak  in  the  local  water  or  sewer  line.   In  any  event,  it  should  be  recognized 
that  surface  elevations  do  begin  to  increase  rapidly  as  one  approaches  the 
other  side  of  Huntington  Avenue. 

Depth  of  bedrock  is  always  uncertain  with  this  type  of  data  since 
refusal  may  result  from  the  presence  of  boulders .  Most  of  this  data  does 
appear  to  be  reasonably  consistent,  however,  and  it  has  been  used  to  pre- 
pare a  bedrock  (refusal)  surface  contour  map  (Figure  A-7).   The  shallow 
regions  near  the  center  of  the  site  probably  indicate  the  presence  of  a 
recessional  morraine.  The  positive  value  near  Huntington  Avenue  is  probably 
associated  with  the  shallowing  of  bedrock  under  the  Parker  Hill  drumlin. 

2.3  Hydrology 

Charles  River 

The  Charles  River  Watershed  is  located  in  Eastern  Massachusetts  border- 
ing on  watersheds  of  the  Mystic,  Merrimack,  Blackstone,  Taunton,  and  Neponset 
Rivers.   An  area  of  approximately  307  square  miles,  the  watershed  is  hour- 
glass in  shape  with  a  length  in  the  southwest -northeast  direction  of  31 
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miles  and  widths  of  15,  6,  and  15  miles  in  a  northwest-southeast  direction. 
Elevations  vary  from  586  feet  above  mean  sea  level  (msl)  along  the  south- 
westerly edge  of  the  watershed  in  Hopkinton  to  below  10  feet  msl  along 
the  lower  8  miles  of  the  Charles  river.  Within  the  basin  there  are  33 
lakes  and  ponds  having  a  combined  surface  area  of  over  2,500  acres,  not 
including  ponded  areas  along  the  river  itself. 

The  lower  Charles  River  Watershed  extends  from  the  Moody  Street  dam  in 
Waltham  for  approximately  12  miles  to  its  mouth  at  tidewater  below  the  Charles 
River  dam.   This  subdivision  of  the  total  watershed  covers  an  area  of  58 
square  miles.  With  the  exception  of  Muddy  River,  Stony  Brook  and  Beaver 
Brook,  only  minor  tributaries  enter  the  main  stream.   Together  these  three 
tributaries  drain  nearly  60  percent  of  the  total  drainage  area  of  the  lower 
Charles  River. 

Muddy  River 

Muddy  River,  along  which  the  project  area  is  located,  rises  in  Jamaica 
Pond,  in  the  west-central  part  of  Boston,  at  an  elevation  of  approximately 
60  feet  msl  and  flows  northeasterly  about  2  miles  through  a  series  of  small 
ponds,  conduits,  and  channels  discharging  into  Back  Bay  Fens  through  a 
conduit  under  Park  Drive.  At  this  location  the  drainage  area  is  6.1  square 
miles.   The  river  drops  56  feet  in  the  first  2,000  feet  below  Jamaica  Pond. 
The  remaining  length  of  the  river  is  very  sluggish  and  during  normal  flows 
remains  at  a  nearly  constant  level  of  3  feet  msl.  The  dry  weather  flow  con- 
tinues northeasterly  about  200  feet  in  a  conduit  under  Brookline  Avenue 
and  Deerfield  Street  and  empties  into  the  Charles  River  Basin  about  3  miles 
above  the  Charles  River  dam. 

Flood  Conditions 


Flooding  of  the  Charles  River  and  its  tributaries  has  been  a  serious 
problem  in  recent  years.   Floods  of  major  proportions  have  occurred  in 
March  1936,  July  1938,  September  1954,  August  1955  and  March  1968.  A  brief 
description  of  each  is  presented  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

March  1936  flood  -  This  flood,  marked  by  two  distinct  peaks  spaced  about 
6  days  apart,  resulted  from  a  combination  of  runoff  from  melting  snow  and 
heavy  rainfall  from  two  major  storms  over  the  watershed.   Rainfall  amounts 
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for  the  combined  storms  ranged  from  4.5  inches  in  the  lower  watershed  to 
more  than  7  inches  in  the  upper  areas.   On  the  Charles  river  at  Charles  River 
Pillage  a  peak  discharge  of  3,170  cubic  feet  per  second  (cfs)  was  recorded  at 
the  uses  gaging  station.  The  March  1936  flood  produced  a  maximum  Basin 
elevation  of  3.7  feet  msl  or  1.3  feet  above  normal. 

July  1938  flood  -  During  a  7-day  period  from  18  to  24  July  torrential 
rains  fell  throughout  the  Charles  River  watershed  resulting  in  near  record 
flood  levels  along  the  main  stem.  A  total  of  9.2  inches  of  rainfall  was 
measured  at  Brookline,  Massachusetts.   In  the  upper  portion  of  the  water- 
shed at  Milford,  12.3  inches  of  rain  was  recorded.   Rainfall  amounts  in  the 
lower  watershed  ranged  from  4.0  inches  at  Boston  to  7.7  inches  at  Framingham. 
The  July  1938  flood  resulted  in  the  basin  level  rising  to  approximately  1 
foot  above  normal. 

September  1954  flood  -  The  storm  which  accompanied  hurricane  "Carol" 
on  11-12  September  1954  produced  the  third  highest  stage  in  the  Charles  River 
Basin.  An  elevation  of  4.93  feet  msl  was  recorded  at  the  Charles  River  dam. 
A  total  storm  rainfall  of  6.32  inches  was  measured  by  the  U.S.  Weather 
Bureau  at  Boston.  The  maximum  tide  associated  with  hurricane  "Carol"  was 
6.4  feet  msl. 

August  1955  flood  -  This  flood,  one  of  the  greatest  of  record  on  the 
Charles  River,  resulted  from  record  rainfall  accompanying  hurricane  "Diane" 
falling  on  ground  previously  saturated  by  the  precipitation  of  hurricane 
"Connie"  which  occurred  only  a  week  earlier.  Hurricane  "Connie",  11-15 
August,  caused  rainfall  varying  from  4  to  6  inches  over  southern  New  England 
and  ended  a  period  of  drought.   A  week  later,  on  17-20  August,  hurricane 
"Diane"  brought  rainfall  from  16  to  20  inches  over  Massachusetts.   Rainfall 
totals  for  hurricane  "Diane"  at  Boston  and  Chestnut  Hill  were  12.5  and  13 
inches,  respectively.   Abnormally  high  tides  in  Boston  Harbor  combined  with 
high  local  runoff  resulting  from  very  intense  rainfall  produced  a  record 
Basin  elevation  of  6.9  feet  msl,  4.5  feet  above  the  normal  level. 

March  1968  flood  -  Heavy  rainfall  occurring  over  southern  New  England 
on  17-18  March  resulted  in  the  second  largest  flood  of  record  in  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  Charles  River.  Highest  amounts  of  precipitation  fell  in  the 
area  just  southwest  of  Boston  with  7.7  inches  measured  at  Blue  Hills.  The 
Charles  River  Basin  rose  2.85  feet  above  normal  and  inundated  a  section  of 
Storrow  Drive. 
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The  flood  problem  in  the  Charles  River  Basin  and  surrounding  low  area 
in  Cambridge  and  the  Back  Bay  section  of  Boston  is  caused  basically  by  the 
difference  in  the  established  normal  water  level  in  the  Basin  and  high  tide 
in  the  harbor.   The  Basin  level  is  2.5  feet  below  mean  high  water  in  the 
harbor  which  necessitates  storing  inflows  to  the  Basin  for  a  period  of  4 
to  6  hours  during  every  high  tide  cycle.  This  can  be  accomplished  without 
difficulty  during  normal  flows  and  even  minor  floods.  However,  major  storms 
and  high  rates  of  inflow  during  the  high  tide  cycle,  inadequate  discharge 
capacity  of  the  sluice  gates  during  low  tides,  urban  expansion,  and  encroach- 
ments affecting  the  storage  capacity  of  the  Basin  have  all  combined  to  pro- 
duce progressively  higher  uncontrollable  Basin  elevations. 

The  major  floods  of  record  have  been  analyzed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  determine  their  hydrologic  development,  including  the  tributary  components 
contributing  to  the  crests.   Basic  data  for  this  analysis  include  Basin  ele- 
vations at  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission  CMDC)  Charles  River  dam, 
discharge  records  at  the  USGS  gaging  station  at  Waltham,  and  rainfall  records 
maintained  by  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau  at  Cambridge  and  Logan  Airport  in 
East  Boston.  These  records  are  continuous  throughout  the  several  flood 
periods  studied. 

Records  of  concurrent  harbor  and  Basin  levels  have  been  maintained  at 
the  MDC  dam  since  1910.  These  records  include  operational  data  for  the  sluice 
and  lock  gates,  which  are  used  to  control  the  Basin  level.   Discharge  through 
these  gates  depends  on  the  differential  head  between  the  Basin  and  harbor. 
With  the  Basin  at  its  normal  elevation  of  2.4  feet  msl  each  gate  can  discharge 
about  700  cfs  with  the  harbor  at  msl  or  lower. 

In  anticipation  of  a  serious  storm  the  Basin  is  predrawn  by  the  MDC. 
Elevation  0.9  feet  msl  is  the  lowest  drawdown  permitted  and  1.4  feet  msl  is 
the  usual  target. 

Inflow  to  the  Basin  is  the  summation  of  three  items:   (a)  flow  at 
Waltham,  (b)  rainfall  directly  on  the  water  surface  of  the  Charles  River 
Basin,  and  (c)  local  inflow  from  adjacent  drainage  areas. 

High  peak  inflows  are  experienced  within  an  hour  following  an  intense 
storm,  indicating  the  importance  of  local  drainage  to  the  Basin.   Rapid 
flood  runoff  from  the  lower  56  square  miles  of  Charles  River  Watershed 
between  Moody  Street  dam  and  the  existing  Charles  River  dam  is  the  principal 
cause  of  the  flood  problems  during  recent  record  floods.  The  rapid  runoff 
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is  a  response  to  the  urban  growth  that  has  taken  place  in  the  immediate  area. 
The  creation  of  the  Basin  in  1910  has  encouraged  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  construction  at  low  elevations  in  Boston  and  Cambridge,  and  almost  all 
available  marginal  lands  along  the  Basin  have  been  utilized.   Increased 
roof  and  pavement  areas  and  extended  storm  drainage  systems  have  speeded 
the  peak  concentrated  runoffs  into  the  lower  Charles  River  and  its  tributaries, 

The  relative  contributions  from  the  lower  and  upper  watersheds  to  the 
peak  rate  of  inflow,  and  the  volume  of  inflow  producing  the  highest  eleva- 
tion in  the  Basin  are  shown  in  Table  A-2. 

The  flooding  of  lowlands  in  the  area  of  Back  Bay  Fens  and  along  Muddy 
River  presents  a  secondary  flood  problem  in  the  lower  Charles  watershed. 
The  problem  is  caused  by  overflows  to  the  Fens  from  Stony  Brook  conduit,  high 
flows  in  Muddy  River,  and  backwater  from  the  pool  of  the  Charles  River  Basin. 

The  record  high  flood  stages  experienced  in  August  1955,  occurring  in 
the  channel  storage  pool  of  the  Muddy  River  upstream  of  Park  Drive,  were 
produced  by  a  combination  of  the  following  factors: 

1)  High  stage  in  the  Charles  River  Basin 

2)  Bridge  and  channel  restrictions  in  the  lower  Muddy  River  between 
Boylston  Street  and  the  Basin 

3)  High  rates  of  discharge  probably  augmented  by  overflow  from  the 
Stony  Brook  conduit 

4)  Flat  gradients  and  insufficient  channel  capacity  in  the  Fenway 

5)  Inadequate  culverts  under  the  Sears  Roebuck  parking  area. 

There  are  four  principal  drainage  outlets  in  Brookline  discharging  into 
Muddy  River,  namely  Village  Brook,  Tannery  Brook,  Longwood  Avenue  and  Chestnut 
Street.   Collectively  these  drains  have  a  discharge  capacity  of  about  1,700 
cfs,  equivalent  to  a  runoff  of  0.66  inch  per  hour.   Due  to  different  times 
of  concentration  in  the  various  drainage  systems,  peak  flows  in  the  drains 
may  not  coincide  and  hence  may  not  be  additive. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  made  an  analysis  of  two  significant  floods 
on  the  Muddy  River.  These  occurred  in  August  1955  and  October  1962.  Per- 
tinent features  of  these  floods  are  listed  below. 
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Maximum 

Elevation 

Flood 

Rainfall 

Runoff 

Inflow 

Outflow 

Muddy  River 

(inches) 

(inches) 

(cfs) 

(cfs) 

(ft,  MSL) 

(24  Hours) 

■ 

August  1955 

8.8 

4.0 

2,000 

1,100 

12.3 

October  1962 

7.0 

3.5 

1,100 

700 

11.4 

2.4  Water  Quality 

The  principle  water  quality  impact  exerted  upon  the  local  water 
resources  by  the  existing  site  facilities  results  from  the  quality  of  the 
on-site  runoff.  The  main  areal  utilization  of  the  present  site  is  a  paved 
parking  lot.   Due  to  the  lack  of  infiltration  for  paved  surfaces,  almost 
all  contaminants  located  on  the  parking  lot  facilities  will  enter  the 
drainage.  The  substances  discharged  to  the  parking  surface  through  auto- 
mobile utilization  are  many  and  complex.  A  partial  listing  of  these  sub- 
stances includes:   lead  compounds,  oil  and  grease,  zinc  and  cadmium  additives 
in  lubricating  oils,  and  calcium  bromide  (a  gasoline  additive). 

Most  of  the  studies  on  runoff  quality  relate  to  the  general  urban 
area,  and  do  not  include  specific  consideration  of  parking  lot  facilities. 
Studies  of  freeway  and  highway  runoff  are  not  directly  applicable  to  an 
assessment  of  parking  lot  runoff,  since  the  different  air  turbulence 
patterns  will  generate  different  fallout  patterns  for  the  airborne  vehicular 
emissions.   Studies  of  general  urban  runoff  are  also  not  directly  appli- 
cable to  quantification  of  parking  lot  runoff,  since  general  urban  runoff 
also  includes  runoff  from  unpaved  land  areas  and  housing  development 
adjacent  to  streets.  Nevertheless,  examination  of  urban  and  highway  run- 
off data  will  give  an  indication  of  the  relative  magnitude  of  certain 
pollutants  appearing  in  runoff  from  the  parking  area.   Runoff  constituent 
concentrations  obtained  in  a  study  on  residential/commercial  runoff  (Weibel 
et  al,  1961)  and  a  study  on  highway  runoff  (Dalseg  and  Farris,  1970)  are 
shown  in  Table  A- 3.   The  data  indicates  that  the  runoff  analyzed  in  both 
studies  exerts  a  very  high  oxygen  demand,  with  the  highway  runoff  exerting 
a  COD  (Chemical  Oxygen  Demand)  comparable  to  that  of  raw  sewage  and  the 
residential/commercial  runoff  exerting  a  COD  comparable  to  that  of  sewage 
after  secondary  treatment.  The  suspended  solids  concentrations  are 
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TABLE  A- 3 

RUNOFF  CONSTITUENT  CONCENTRATIONS  FOR 
TWO  STUDY  AREAS 


COD  (mg/1) 

BOD^  (mg/1) 

Suspended  Solids  (mg/l) 

Oil  (mg/1) 

Total  Nitrogen  (mg/1  as  N) 

Nitrate  S  Nitrite  (mg/1  as  N) 

Total  Coliforms  (MPN/lOOml) 

Ortho-phosphate  (mg/1  as  P) 


Residential/Commercial 

Highway  in 

Site  in  Cincinnati, 

Seattle, 

Ohiol 

Washington2 

99 

557 

19 

71 

210 

355 

1 

44 

2.75 

1.54 

0.45 

1.37 

58,000 

3,400 

0.26 

0.26 

Weibel  et  al,  1961 
'Dalseg  and  Farris,  1970 
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also  very  high,  and  would  result  in  a  highly  visible  deterioration  in  the 
aesthetic  quality  of  the  runoff  water.   The  oil  concentrations  measured  in 
the  highway  study  are  very  high,  and  partly  account  for  the  high  COD  measure- 
ment.  The  nitrate-nitrite  and  ortho-phosphate  concentrations  measured  in 
both  studies  indicate  that  urban  and  highway  runoff  is  a  significant  source 
of  algal  nutrients  for  the  receiving  water  resources.  Heavy  metal  loads  on 
street  surfaces  for  six  U.S.  communities  were  recently  determined  by  an  EPA 
study  (Sartor  and  Boyd,  1972).   The  results  are  listed  in  Table  A-4,  and 
are  given  in  units  of  lb/ curb  mile.  The  data  indicates  that  street  surfaces 
are  a  very  significant  source  of  heavy  metals  during  storm  runoff  release. 

Storm  runoff  from  the  site  which  enters  the  off-site  storm  water  sewer 
system  will  discharge  to  the  Muddy  River  immediately  north  of  the  inter- 
section of  Brookline  Avenue  and  the  Riverway.   The  water  quality  of  the 
Muddy  River  is  poor--both  visually  and  aesthetically.   Pockets  of  debris 
and  litter  are  created  by  the  poor  flushing  characteristics  of  the  river. 
The  primary  sources  of  pollution  are  combined  and  separate  storm  sewers 
and  litter  disposal.  A  water  quality  sampling  program  for  the  Muddy  River 
was  recently  performed  by  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  Water  Pollution 
Control  (1974] .   The  locations  of  the  three  sampling  stations  which  char- 
acterize the  quality  of  the  Muddy  River  before  it  empties  into  the  Back  Bay 
Fens  are  depicted  in  Figure  A-8.   Station  1  is  located  at  the  Jamaica 
Pond  outlet.   Station  2  is  located  at  the  Leverett  Pond  outlet  (immediately 
south  of  the  intersection  of  Route  9  and  the  Riverway) .  Station  3  is 
located  on  the  Muddy  River  immediately  south  of  Park  Drive.  A  diurnal 
sampling  program  (temperature  and  dissolved  oxygen)  for  the  three  stations 
was  conducted  on  June  18-20,  1974.  The  diurnal  program  data  is  given  in 
Table  A-5.   The  large  dissolved  oxygen  fluctuations  seen  at  Stations  2 
and  3  indicate  the  probable  existence  of  a  large  algal  population.   The  fluc- 
tuations are  due  to  the  diurnal  cycle  of  respiration  and  photosynthesis  attrib- 
uted to  the  algal  population.   A  water  quality  analysis  for  samples  collected 
at  the  three  stations  on  June  18  and  20,  1974,  was  also  performed.  The 
results  are  shown  in  Table  A-6.  The  data  indicates  that  the  water  quality 
at  the  Jamaica  Pond  outlet  is  relatively  good,  while  the  two  downstream 
stations  display  a  significant  deterioration  in  water  quality.   Large 
increases  in  BOD  (Biochemical  Oxygen  Demand)  and  suspended  solids  concentra- 
tions occur  between  Stations  1  and  2.  A  very  large  increase  in  total 
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TABLE  A- 4 


STREET  HEAVY  METAL  LOADS 


1 


Heavy  Metal 

Weighted  Average 
(lb/ curb  mile) 

Chromium 

Copper 

Zinc 

Nickel 

Mercury 

Lead 

0.11 

0.20 

0.65 

0.05 

0.073 

0.57 

Total  Heavy  Metals 

1.6 

Sartor  and  Boyd,  1972 

The  weighted  average  was  derived  from  heavy  metal  study  programs  at 
six  selected  communities. 
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Figure  A-8   Muddy  River  Sampling  Stations 
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TABLE  A-5 

DIURNAL  TEMPERATURE  AND  DISSOLVED 
OXYGEN  DATA  FOR  THE  MUDDY  RIVER^ 


Date 

Station  1 

Station  2 

Station  3 

6/18/74 

Time 

0630 

0635 

0620 

Temp  (°F) 

72 

71 

70 

Dissolved  Oxygen  (mg/1) 

8.9 

2.0 

1.1 

Time 

1025 

1030 

1018 

Temp  (°F) 

73 

72 

72 

Dissolved  Oxygen  (rag/1) 

9.0 

5.2 

1.9 

Time 

1417 

1425 

1410 

Temp  (°F) 

74 

76 

75 

Dissolved  Oxygen  (mg/1) 

8.6 

9.9 

7.4 

Time 

1840 

1845 

1830 

Temp  (°F) 

74 

76 

76 

Dissolved  Oxygen  (mg/1) 

8.4 

11.1 

9.9 

6/19/74 

Time 

0645 

0649 

0615 

Temp  (°F) 

65 

64 

65 

Dissolved  Oxygen  (mg/1) 

8.9 

6.6 

2.2 

Time 

1014 

1019 

1005 

Temp  (°F) 

71 

70 

70 

Dissolved  Oxygen  (mg/1) 

8.5 

8.4 

3.5 

Time 

1417 

1425 

1410 

Temp  (°F) 

76 

76 

78 

Dissolved  Oxygen  (mg/1) 

8.7 

12.7 

8.4 

Time 

1759 

1805 

1750 

Temp  (°F) 

76 

76 

78 

Dissolved  Oxygen  (mg/1) 

8.7 

12.9 

10.3 

6/20/74 

Time 

0623 

0627 

0615 

Temp  (°F) 

64 

64 

65 

Dissolved  Oxygen  (mg/1) 

8.1 

7.5 

3.3 

Time 

1023 

1030 

1015 

Temp  (°F) 

67 

65 

66 

Dissolved  Oxygen  (mg/1) 

9.0 

7.6 

3.4 

Time 

1426 

1432 

1416 

Temp  ("F) 

76 

76 

75 

Dissolved  Oxygen  (mg/1) 

8.3 

12.6 

9.7 

Time 

1805 

1810 

1755 

Temp  (°F) 

76 

75 

77 

Dissolved  Oxygen  (mg/1) 

8.3 

15.3 

12.0 

Data  was  collected  by  the  Massachusetts  Division  o£  Water  Pollution  Control  (1974) 
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phosphorous  also  occurs  between  Station  1  and  the  downstream  stations.  This 
large  increase  in  phosphorous  (an  algal  nutrient)  is  probably  responsible 
for  the  large  algal  populations  in  evidence  at  Stations  2  and  3.   A  very 
large  increase  in  total  coliform  concentrations  also  occurs  between  Stations 
1  and  2.   In  summary,  the  Muddy  River  experiences  a  significant  deterioration 
in  water  quality  as  it  proceeds  from  Jamaica  Pond  to  the  Back  Bay  Fens. 
This  deterioration  is  primarily  due  to  the  discharge  of  pollutants  from  com- 
bined and  separate  storm  sewers. 

Storm  water  discharge  originating  from  the  site  eventually  flows  from 
the  Muddy  River  to  the  Lower  Charles  River.   The  water  quality  of  the  Lower 
Charles  River  has  been  severely  degraded  by  urban  runoff  and  combined 
sewer  discharges.  The  gross  bacterial  contamination  in  evidence  for  the 
Lower  Charles  prohibits  utilization  of  the  river  for  swimming  and  other 
water-contact  sports.   Due  to  the  existence  of  a  stagnant  saltwater  wedge 
near  the  river's  bottom,  a  depletion  of  dissolved  oxygen  at  the  bottom 
resulting  from  a  lack  of  vertical  circulation  has  occurred.  This  has 
resulted  in  the  periodic  release  of  foul  odors  due  to  anaerobic  decomposi- 
tion of  settled  organic  sludge.  High  phosphate  and  nitrate  concentrations 
have  resulted  in  the  existence  of  periodic  algal  blooms.  The  presence  of 
floating  petroleum  products  and  debris  severely  degrades  the  aesthetic 
quality  of  the  River.   The  Metropolitan  District  Commission  is  presently 
conducting  a  construction  program  to  reduce  the  frequency  of  combined 
overflows  to  the  Charles  River  and  to  provide  storm  water  treatment  for 
excess  storm  flows  from  three  major  sewage  systems.  Successful  completion 
of  these  construction  projects  should  result  in  a  significant  reduction 
in  the  bacterial  and  organic  pollution  of  the  Charles  River.   Further 
water  quality  improvements  in  the  Charles  River  will  require  a  compre- 
hensive examination  of  feasible  control  methodologies  for  both  point  and 
non-point  source  pollution. 

The  treatment  facilities  which  handle  the  present  on-site  sewage  flow 
are  discussed  in  Section  E. 

2.5  Vegetation  and  Wildlife  Habitat 

The  vegetation  on  the  proposed  housing  site  is  limited  to  a  band  10 
to  50  feet  wide  surrounding  the  existing  parking  lot.  Additional  shade 
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trees  are  scattered  throughout  the  paved  parking  lot.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Muddy  River  Park  along  the  Riverway,  which  borders  the  site,  the 
adjacent  area  is  heavily  developed. 

The  existing  condition  of  the  vegetation  and  wildlife  habitat  reflects 
past  use  and  disturbance  of  the  site.  Ornamental  and  introduced  shade  trees 
on  the  site  are  probably  remnants  of  the  landscape  plantings  from  when  the 
site  was  a  convent.  The  large  shade  trees  in  the  existing  parking  lot  are 
under  considerable  environmental  stress  due  to  the  paving  of  the  area  which 
compacted  the  soil  and  changed  the  soil  moisture  characteristics  and  pene- 
trability of  the  substrata  adjacent  to  the  trees.   Evidence  of  stress 
includes  several  dead  trees,  branch  dieback,  and  early  leaf  fall  on  many 
live  trees.  These  stressed  trees  are  more  susceptible  to  damage  from 
insects,  disease,  and  air  pollution.  The  understory  of  the  vegetated  band 
surrounding  the  parking  lot  has  been  subject  to  much  abuse  and  offers 
little  natural  or  aesthetic  quality.  The  ground  covering  plants  and  shrubs 
are  dominated  by  wasteland  weeds  and  invasion  species  commonly  found  on 
disturbed  land.  Debris  of  various  kinds  adds  to  the  generally  poor  aes- 
thetic quality  of  the  area.  The  site  does  not  provide  a  suitable  or  signi- 
ficant habitat  for  rare  or  endangered  plant  species  as  listed  by  Massachu- 
setts Audubon  Society  (Oct.  1973). 

Despite  existing  conditions  the  site  is  an  extension  of  the  wildlife 
habitat  of  the  Muddy  River  Park  along  the  Riverway.  The  proposed  housing 
site  presently  includes  several  tall  trees  which  contain  gray  squirrel 
nests.   Food  for  the  squirrels  is  provided  by  the  oak  trees  on  the  site, 
along  the  River,  and  in  the  park.  The  site  also  provides  resting,  nesting, 
and  feeding  habitats  for  common  urban,  introduced  birds  (rock  dove,  house 
sparrow,  and  starling) .  Hardy  native  species  such  as  crows  and  blue  jays 
also  utilize  the  area,  especially  since  the  area  borders  the  riparian  vegeta- 
tion along  the  Muddy  River.   The  occurrence  of  rare  and  endangered  birds 
would  be  highly  unlikely  due  to  the  small  amount  of  appropriate  vegetation 
in  urban  Boston.   Some  of  the  small  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants  in  the 
understory  do  have  forage  value  for  wildlife,  but  because  of  the  urban 
setting,  few  wild  animals  are  present  to  utilize  this  potential  resource. 

Table  A-7,  compiled  from  observations  made  on  18  September  1974, 
is  a  list  of  the  existing  dominant  trees  on  the  site,  and  a  partial  list  of 
common  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants  characterizing  the  existing  ground  cover. 
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SPECIES  OBSERVED  ON  THE  SITE 


Common  Name 

Botantical  Name 

Tree  Species: 

*Tree  of  Heaven 

Ailanthus  altissima 

*Norway  Maple 

Acer  platanoides 

Black  Oak 

Quercus  velutina 

Willow 

Salix  <=pp. 

Black  Cherry 

Prunus  serotina 

Horse  Chestnut 

Aesculus  hippocastanum 

Linden 

Tilia  americana 

Red  Maple 

Acer  rub rum 

Elm 

Ulmus  spp . 

Mulberry 

Morus  spp. 

American  Elm 

Ulmus  americana 

Pignut  Hickory 

Carya  glabra 

Lombardy  Poplar 

Populus  nigra  var.  italica 

Common  Shrubs : 

Bitter  Nightshade 

So  Ian urn  dulcamara 

Arrow-wood 

Viburnum  recognitum 

Common  Buckthorn 

Rhamnus  cathartica 

Common  Privet 

Li  gust rum  vulgare 

Alternate-leaved  Dogwood 

Comus  altemifolia 

Japanese  Knotweed 

Polygonum  cuspidatum 

Summer  Grope 

Vitis  aestivalis 

Herbaceous  Ccommon  late-stmuner  sp 

ecies) : 

Ragweed 

Ambrosia  artemisilfolia 

Wormwood 

Artemisia  spp. 

Goldenrod 

Solidago  spp. 

Yellow  wood-sorrel 

Oxadis  stricta 

Common  evening-primrose 

Oenothera  biennis 

Creeping  buttercup 

Ranunculus  repens 

Canada  Hawkweed 

Hieracium  canadense 

Asters 

Aster  spp. 

Boston  Ivy 

Parthenocissus  tricuspidata 

Milkweed 

Asclepias  spp. 

Butter-and-Eggs 

Linaria  vulgaris 

Common  Tanzy 

Tanacetum  vulgare 

Dayflower 

Commelina  spp. 

Chicory 

Cichorium  intybus 

Coreopsis 

Coreopsis  spp. 

Burdock 

Arctium  minus 

*Dominant  trees  on  site. 
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3.    IMPACT  OF  THE  ENVIRONMENT  ON  THE  PROJECT 

3.1  Geology  and  Geohydrology 

Neither  the  geology  nor  geohydrology  of  the  project  area  will  cause  any 
restriction  to  project  construction  or  operation.  The  soils  are  permeable  and 
clay  horizons  are  of  minimal  extent.  No  perched  groundwaters  have  been 
identified  or  are  expected  to  exist. 

The  bearing  strengths  of  the  soils  are  adequate  for  the  proposed  loadings 
(c.f.  in  Appendix  A-1,  letter  from  Cleverdon,  Varney  and  Pike,  dated  12  June 
1974),  and  excavation  to  bed  rock  will  not  be  required.   Blasting  will  not 
be  required  barring  the  presence  of  a  large  glacial  erratic,  the  presence  of 
which  is  possible,  but  not  probable.   Bedrock  is  sufficiently  deep  that 
special  groundwater  considerations  are  unnecessary.  Some  consideration  of 
regional  seismicity  would  be  appropriate  in  the  design  of  the  structures. 

3.2  Water  Quantity  and  Quality 

The  primary  water  quantity  impact  of  the  environment  on  the  project 
will  be  minor  on-site  flooding  in  the  event  of  a  storm  which  exceeds  the 
runoff  design  criteria.  The  result  of  such  a  storm  will  be  a  temporary 
backwatering  from  the  drainage  inlets,  with  rapid  subsidence  following  storm 
cessation. 

The  project  area  is  not  subject  to  inundation  from  flood  crests  of  the 
nearby  Muddy  River.  During  the  damaging  flood  of  August  1955,  when  the 
Charles  River  Basin  rose  4.5  feet  above  normal  to  a  record  elevation  of  6.9 
feet  msl,  the  Muddy  River  attained  a  maximum  elevation  of  12.3  feet  msl,  a 
full  8  feet  below  the  20  foot  msl  elevation  of  the  project  border  along  the 
Riverway.   In  all  floods  occurring  both  subsequent  and  prior  to  the  flood  of 
1955,  the  maximum  water  level  in  the  Muddy  River  fell  below  12.3  feet  msl. 
Since  the  site  area  lies  well  above  the  high  water  marks  attained  during 
each  of  these  floods,  it  is  not  located  in  the  flood-plain  zone  and  not  subject 
to  flooding  from  bank  overflow. 

The  principal  water  quality  impact  of  the  environment  on  the  project  will 
result  from  acid  rainfall.  Rain  in  New  England  is  characterized  by  levels 
of  acidity  10  to  100  times  higher  than  normal.  The  increased  acidity  is 
thought  to  stem  from  the  oxidation  of  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  to  sulfates 
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and  sulfuric  acid.  The  acid  rainfall  will  accelerate  corrosion  of  the 
project's  buildings  and  structures. 

3.3  Vegetation  and  Wildlife 

The  vegetation  of  the  project  site  is  influenced  by  the  surrounding 
environment.   In  urban  areas,  air  pollution  is  a  continual  stress  on  exist- 
ing and  re-established  vegetation.   In  addition,  acid  precipitation  which 
results  in  part  from  the  reaction  of  sulfur  dioxide  and  atmospheric  moisture 
can  affect  the  vigor  of  plants.  The  soil  moisture  regime  is  often  altered 
in  urban  surroundings  by  covering  the  soil  with  impervious  materials.  These 
factors  are  current  characteristics  of  the  urban  environment  which  offset 
the  vigor  and  natural  quality  of  the  vegetation. 


4.    IMPACT  OF  THE  PROJECT  ON  THE  ENVIRONMENT 
4.1  Construction  Period 
Geology  and  Geohydrology 

Impacts  associated  with  development  of  the  proposed  housing  project  on 
the  area  geology  and  geohydrology  are  minimal.  The  soils  are  reasonably 
thick  and  permeable.   Since  there  will  be  over  forty  feet  of  soil  below  the 
foundation  of  the  high  rise  unit  and  at  least  twenty  feet  below  the  parking 
garage,  foundations  should  pose  no  important  restriction  to  ground  water 
flow.  There  appear  to  be  no  clay  horizons  with  sufficient  lateral  extent  to 
warrant  consideration  with  respect  to  ground  water.   Since  permeabilities 
are  reasonably  high,  project  design  and  construction  procedures  should 
minimize  any  possibility  of  spill  on  or  other  loss  of  toxic  materials  to 
the  soil,  and  hence  the  ground  water  regime.  Such  losses  would  be  expected 
to  enter  the  Muddy  River  and  subsequently  the  Charles  River  Basin  quite 
readily. 

The  project  development  will  necessitate  the  excavation  and  removal 
of  a  yet  to  be  specified  volume  of  soil.   Disposition  of  this  material 
will  require  some  consideration  with  regard  to  the  minimization  of  erosion 
by  both  water  and  wind.  These  considerations  must  include  the  periods  of 
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excavation,  grading,  transportation  and  final  disposition.   Stabilization 
of  these  soils,  including  use  of  vegetative  cover  will  be  important.  The 
nature  of  the  soil(s)  should  be  considered  in  determining  the  mode  of 
disposition  selected  for  the  excess  material.   Contaminated  or  toxic  soils 
(e.g.,  from  fuel  spillage  on  the  project  site)  should  be  handled  selec- 
tively to  avoid  damaging  the  ecology  at  the  place  of  final  disposition. 
Slopes  on  the  site  are  very  low,  and  stability  will  be  no  problem 
except  for  possible  cases  of  artificial  grading.   Soil  bearing  capacities 
are  adequate  for  the  project,  and  blasting  of  bedrock  is  not  anticipated. 
Seismicity  of  the  region  should  be  given  consideration  in  the  design  in 
view  of  at  least  some  evidence  indicating  high  risk,  although  there  are  no 
known  geologic  structures  on  or  immediately  adjacent  to  the  site  which  would 
contribute  to  that  risk.   With  regard  to  the  geology  and  groundwater,  this 
project  requires  no  commitment  of  resources  other  than  the  land  itself  and 
the  aggregate  thereunder,  neither  of  which  hold  particular  uniqueness  in 
the  general  Boston  Basin  area. 

Construction 

The  primary  potential  water  quantity  impact  associated  with  the  con- 
struction phase  involves  an  increase  of  storm  water  infiltration  through 
removal  of  the  present  paved  surface  and  exposure  of  the  underlying  soil, 
and  the  consequent  increase  in  groundwater  level  as  a  result  of  percola- 
tion.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  increase  will  be  minimal,  and  may  well  be 
offset  by  a  greater  rate  of  evaporation  at  the  soil -air  interface. 

The  volume  of  runoff  from  the  site  will  remain  essentially  unchanged. 
The  rate  of  runoff  will  decrease  since  flow  rate  is  dependent  on  the  infil- 
tration and  surface  depression  capacities  of  the  ground  surface. 

The  primary  potential  water  quality  impact  associated  with  the  con- 
struction phase  involves  an  increased  suspended  solids   load  in  the  on-site 
runoff  due  to  erosion  and  siltation.      The  expected  increase  in  the  suspended 
solids   load  will  be  minimized  by  the  relatively  high  permeabilities  of  the 
on-site  soils. 

All  used  oil  resulting  from  on-site  truck  and  heavy  machinery  utiliza- 
tion will  be  collected  in  a  large  container  and  properly  disposed  of  off-site, 

All  sanitary  wastes  generated  during  the  construction  phase  will  be 
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collected  in  chemical  toilets.  This  will  result  in  a  sewage  load  of  25,000 
gallons  per  day  during  the  peak  labor  phase  of  500  workers  [assuming  a 
wastewater  load  of  50  gallon/day  per  worker).  Sanitary  wastes  collected  in 
chemical  toilets  will  be  properly  disposed  of  by  the  subcontractor.  Once 
the  new  on-site  sewer  lines  are  installed,  trailer  toilets  will  be  hooked 
up  to  the  new  permanent  system. 

Vegetation  and  Wildlife 

During  the  construction  phase,  much  of  the  existing  vegetation  will  be 
removed.   Actual  physical  damage  and  soil  compaction  are  potential  problems 
which  may  affect  the  remaining  vegetation.  This  habitat  destruction  will 
also  displace  wildlife  such  as  the  gray  squirrel,  crow,  and  bluejay  that 
currently  inhabit  the  site. 


4.2   Impacts  After  Completion  of  the  Project 
Operation 

The  only  geological  impacts  of  the  project  in  the  operational  sense 
is  the  commitment  and  utilization  of  the  land  itself  and  the  emplacement  of 
foundation  materials  which  could  be  expected  eventually  to  outlive  the  housing 
units.  The  foundations  of  earlier  buildings  also  exist  on  the  site  and 
neither  these  nor  the  project  additions  should  have  more  than  a  minimal 
impact  on  any  future  uses  for  this  land. 

With  regard  to  the  geohydrology,  removal  of  the  large  amount  of  paving 
in  the  present  parking  area  will  in  spite  of  the  new  buildings  produce  a 
net  increase  in  rainfall  infiltration.  This  may  in  turn  result  in  a  slight 
increase  in  the  elevation  of  the  phreatic  surface,  particularly  during  periods 
of  rainfall.   It  is  also  possible  that  some  basements  in  poor  repair  and 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  project  could  experience  a  small  increase  in 
dampness  during  storms  due  to  this  increased  infiltration.  The  effect  is, 
however,  expected  to  be  minimal.  Although  emplacement  of  foundations  may 
cause  minor  variations  in  the  groundwater  flow,  none  of  these  will  cause 
sufficient  constriction  to  produce  significant  changes  in  the  water  table. 
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Water  Quantity  and  Quality 

The  on-site  runoff  quality  resulting  from  storm  drainage  during  the 
post-construction  period  will  be  different  from  present  runoff  quality  due 
primarily  to  two  proposed  alterations: 

1)  reduction  of  total  runoff  flow  by  approximately  13%  due  to 
a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  paved  parking  acreage;  and 

2)  replacement  of  the  above  ground  parking  lot  by  an  underground 
parking  garage. 

The  13%  reduction  in  total  surface  runoff  will  result  in  a  concomitant 
reduction  in  total  quantity  (for  surface  runoff)  for  such  constituents  as 
oil  and  heavy  metals,  since  these  constituents  are  predominately  associated 
with  vehicular  usage  of  paved  surfaces.   On  the  other  hand,  increased 
utilization  of  fertilizers  for  the  impaved  acreage  will  probably  increase 
the  total  amounts  of  nitrogen  and  phosphorous  in  the  surface  runoff.  The 
water  quality  analysis  of  the  site's  total  discharge  to  the  storm  water 
sewer  system  is  complicated  by  the  cleaning  procedures  associated  with 
maintenance  of  an  undergroimd  parking  garage.  The  proposed  parking  garage 
will  have  a  floor  slope  of  1%.  Any  water  runoff  will  be  collected  by  a 
catch  basin  at  the  lower  end  of  the  garage,  and  will  be  pumped  to  the  storm 
water  discharge  system.   The  cleaning  of  parking  garages  is  commonly 
divided  into  a  two-step  procedure: 

1)  frequent  sweeping  of  the  floor  by  an  industrial  sweeper 
(frequency  of  occurrence  is  commonly  from  once  a  week  to 
five  times  a  week)  ;  and 

2)  less  frequent  scrubbing  of  the  floor  by  utilization  of  small 
amounts  of  an  industrial  cleaner  with  a  mechanical  scrubber 
(frequency  of  occurrence  is  commonly  from  once  a  month  to 
twice  a  year) . 

Suds  and  the  dissolved  solids  resulting  from  the  application  of  the  indus- 
trial cleaner  are  typically  either  rinsed  down  with  a  garden  hose  or  soaked 
up  by  a  squeegee  attached  to  the  scrubber.   In  either  case  discharge  will 
be  to  the  storm  water  sewer  system.   If  the  industrial  sweeper  used  is 
a  mechanical,  non-vacuum  unit,  then  it  will  exhibit  a  poor  efficiency  in 
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collecting  the  very  fine  (<46  microns)  particles.   Recent  studies  (Sartor 
and  Boyd,  1972)  indicate  that  the  fine  solids  fraction  accounts  for  about 
one-fourth  of  the  oxygen  demand  and  from  one-fourth  to  over  one-half  of 
the  heavy  metals  of  the  total  loading  on  street  surfaces.   Due  to  the 
utilization  of  a  sweeper  for  the  underground  garage,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  total  quantity  of  contaminants  discharged  to  the  storm  water  sewer 
system  due  to  vehicular  parking  will  be  less  for  the  proposed  parking 
garage  plus  the  proposed  surface  parking  spaces  than  for  the  existing 
surface  parking  lot.   In  addition,  discharge  due  to  cleanup  of  the  under- 
ground garage  will  most  likely  occur  during  dry  weather  conditions,  thus 
somewhat  alleviating  peak  contaminant  loads  on  the  receiving  body  of  water 
(Muddy  River).  All  on-site  storm  water  drains  (including  the  parking 
garage)  will  employ  cast-iron  catch  basin  hoods  in  order  to  skim  surface 
gasoline  contaminants  from  the  runoff.  The  drainage  system  will  meet  MDC 
codes . 

The  incremental  sewage  flow  increase  resulting  from  the  proposed 
facilities  is  discussed  in  Section  E. 

Vegetation  and  Wildlife 

After  construction  is  complete,  the  landscape  plantings  will  increase 
the  amount  of  plant  materials  that  eventually  could  provide  habitat  for 
wildlife.   Initially,  the  same  set  of  animal  species  that  presently  utilize 
the  area  will  probably  return  although  there  will  be  fewer  large  trees 
for  gray  squirrel  nesting  sites.  After  the  plantings  are  firmly  established 
other  animal  species  that  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Muddy  River  may  move 

onto  the  site. 

An  important  long-term  impact  will  be  the  continual  human  pressure 
on  the  plants  and  wildlife  of  Mission  Park  as  well  as  the  adjacent  Muddy 
River.  Plant  and  animal  species  sensitive  to  disturbance  from  human 
activity  and  pets  will  not  become  part  of  the  biota. 

In  summary,  the  present  site  has  limited  value  as  wildlife  habitat, 
mainly  due  to  the  small  amount  of  land  area  with  vegetation.  The  proposed 
construction  will  destroy  this  habitat  and  displace  the  present  wildlife. 
When  the  landscape  plantings  have  matured,  potential  for  wildlife  will 
exist  on  the  site. 
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Proposed  Landscape  Plantings 


Common  Name 

Botanical  Name 

Norway  Maple 

Acer  plantanoides 

London  Planetree 

Plantanus  acerifolia 

Red  Oak 

Quercus  borealis 

Pin  Oak 

Quercus  palustris 

Littleleaf  Linden 

Tilia  cordata 

IVhite  Pine 

Pinus  strobiis 

Flowering  Dogwood 

Cornus  florida 

Washington  Hawthorn 

Crataegus  phaenopyrum 

Saucer  Magnolia 

Magnolia  soulangeaus 

Crabapple  Species 

Mai us  sp. 

Cherry  Species 

Prunus  sp. 

Spreading  Cotoneaster 

Cotoneaster  horizontalis 

Dwarf  Winged  Euonymus 

Euonymus  alata  compacta 

Weeping  Forsythia 

Forsythia  suspensa 

Bar  Harbor  Juniper 

Juniperus  chinemsis 
•Bar  Harbor' 

Catawba  Rhododendron 

Rhododendron  catawbense 

Cushion  Yew 

Taxus  cuspidata  densa 

Japanese  Creeper 

Parthenocissus  tricusmdata 

Rose 

Rosa  species  (fratella,  etc 

) 
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APPENDIX  A-1 
CARR-DEE  BOREHOLE  DATA 


Boring  #1   (SW  comer  of  site,  near  Huntington  Avenue) 
Ground  surface  elevation:   34.4' 


DEPTHS 
FROM       TO 


0' 
0' 

2' 
29' 
36' 
43' 
55' 


0" 
2" 
6" 
0" 
0" 
0" 
0" 


0' 
2' 
29" 
36' 
43' 
55' 


2" 
6" 
0" 
0" 
0" 
0" 


PENETRATION  RESIST. 
(Blows/foot) 


Hot  top 

Firm  sand  §  gravel  fill 

Very  hard,  fine  sand,  gravel,  some  boulders 

Hard  medium  sand,  gravel 

Very  hard  medium  sand  §  gravel 

Very  hard,  fine  sand  §  gravel,  trace  of  clay 

REFUSAL  (120  blows,  no  penetration) 


25 

111 

46 

66 

113 


Boring  #2   (Western  comer  of  site,  near  Riverway) 
Ground  surface  elevation:   24.7' 


0' 

0' 

3' 

4' 

6' 

9' 

11' 

13' 

15' 

20' 

24' 

30' 

36' 

40' 

50' 

54' 

62' 

70' 

84' 

96' 
101' 


0" 
2" 
0" 
0" 
0" 
0" 
0" 
0" 
0" 
0" 
0" 
0" 
0" 
0" 
0" 
0" 
0" 
0" 
0" 

0" 
0" 


0' 
3' 
4' 
6' 


2"  Hot  top 

0"  Firm  sand  &  gravel  fill  20 

0"  Cinders,  ashes  fill  5 

0"  Sand  §  gravel  fill  12 

9'  0"  Hard  blue  clay  fill  10 

0"  Firm  sand  §  gravel  fill  15 

0"  Organic  silt,  trace  peat  6 

0"  Very  hard,  fine  sand  §  gravel  72 

0"  Firm,  fine  sand  §  clay,  trace  of  inorganic  silt  14 

0"  Hard  yellow  clay,  veins  of  fine  sand  20 

0"  Very  hard,  fine  sand  §  gravel  78 

0"  Very  hard,  fine  sand  §  gravel,  trace  of  clay  66 

0"  Hard  medium  sand  S  gravel  33 

0"  Firm  fine  sand  27 

0"  Very  hard,  fine  sand  §  gravel  72 

0"  Hard  fine  sand,  trace  of  inorganic  silt,  clay       33 

0"  Firm  medium  sand,  trace  of  gravel  27 

0"  Firm  fine  sand,  trace  of  inorganic  silt  27 

0"  Very  hard,  fine  sand,  some  gravel,  trace  of 

inorganic  silt  68 

101'  0"  Very  hard  coarse  sand  §  gravel  76 
REFUSAL  (120  blows,  no  penetration) 


11' 
13' 
15' 
20' 
24' 
30' 
36' 
40' 
50' 
54' 
62' 
70' 
84' 
96' 


Boring  #3   (center  of  site)  Ground  surface  elevation:   28.0' 


Hot  top 

Firm  sand  §  gravel  fill 
Very  hard,  sand,  gravel  fill 
Firm  sand,  some  gravel  fill 
Very  hard,  fine  sand  §  gravel 


0' 

0" 

0' 

3" 

0' 

3" 

2' 

0" 

2' 

0" 

5' 

0" 

5' 

0" 

7' 

0" 

7' 

0" 

13' 

0" 

12 
57 
16 
65 


13 

0" 

27 

0" 

27 

0" 

36 

0" 

36 

0" 

48 

0" 

48 

0" 

56 

0" 

56 

0" 

67 

0" 

67 

0" 

75 

0" 

75 

0" 

80 

0" 

80 

0" 

Boring 

#5 

(NE 
Gro 

0 

0" 

0 

3" 

0 

3" 

5 

0" 

5 

0" 

8 

0" 

8 

0" 

10 

0" 

10 

0" 

22 

0" 

22 

0" 

24 

0" 

24 

0" 

28 

0" 

28 

0" 

32 

0" 

32 

0" 

38 

0" 

38 

0" 

68 

0" 

68 

0" 

74 

0" 

74 

0" 

Hard  fine  sand,  some  gravel 
Hard  fine  sand 

Firm  medium  to  coarse  sand  §  gravel 
Hard  medium  to  coarse  sand  §  gravel 
Hard  fine  to  medium  sand  §  gravel 
Hard  fine  sand,  some  inorganic  silt 
Very  hard,  fine  sand  §  gravel 
REFUSAL  (120  blows,  no  penetration) 


(NE  comer  of  site,  near  Vining  Street) 
Ground  surface  elevation:   28.1' 


Hot  top 

Very  hard,  fine  sand,  gravel  S  boulders 

Very  hard,  sand,  gravel  fill 

Very  hard,  fine  sand  §  gravel 

Firm  medium  to  coarse  sand,  some  gravel 

Firm  medium  sand 

Very  hard,  fine  sand  §  gravel 

Firm  fine  sand,  trace  inorganic  silt 

Hard  medium  to  coarse  sand 

Very  hard,  medium  to  coarse  sand  ^  gravel 

Very  hard,  fine  sand  5  gravel 

REFUSAL  (120  blows,  no  penetration) 


47 
32 
26 
46 
33 
45 
93 


106 
66 
96 
16 
25 
70 
27 
48 
70 
73 


Boring  #6   (Northern  comer  of  site,  near  Riverway) 
Ground  surface  elevation:   23.0' 


0 

0" 

3 

0" 

3 

0" 

5 

0" 

5 

0" 

6 

0" 

6 

0" 

8 

0" 

8 

0" 

10 

0" 

10 

0" 

12 

0" 

12 

0" 

17 

0" 

17 

0" 

19 

0" 

19 

0" 

22 

0" 

22 

0" 

24 

0" 

24 

0" 

30 

0" 

30 

0" 

36 

0" 

36 

0" 

41 

0" 

41 

0" 

52 

0" 

52 

0" 

56 

0" 

56 

0" 

72 

0" 

72 

0" 

88 

0" 

88 

0" 

Loose  loamy  sand  4 

Firm  sand,  little  gravel  fill  12 

Cinders,  ashes  fill  3 

Sand,  gravel,  trace  clay  fill  7 

Firm  sand,  gravel  fill  25 

Sand,  clay,  some  gravel  fill  5 

Peat  6 

Medium  blue  clay,  trace  fine  sand  7 

Firm  fine  sand  §  clay  23 

Very  hard,  fine  sand,  gravel,  clay  58 
Firm  fine  sand,  some  clay,  trace  of  inorganic  silt  17 

Firm  coarse  sand  §  gravel  20 

Hard  fine  sand  §  gravel  32 

Very  hard,  fine  sand  §  gravel  70 

Firm  fine  sand,  little  gravel  28 

Very  hard,  medium  to  coarse  sand  §  gravel  64 

Very  hard,  fine  sand  5  gravel,  trace  of  clay  95 
REFUSAL  (120  blows,  no  penetration) 


everdon.Vurney  ScPike  Consulting  Engineers,  112  Shawmot  Avenue. Boston,  ^ylassachusetts  021 18  ieiephone(617)  542-0453 


Jvme   12,    1974 


Mr.  John  Sharrot'c 

John  Sharrott  Associates,  Inc. 

44  Fenv/ood  Road 

Boston,  Massachusetts 


Re:  Olmstead  Park 


Gentlemen: 


Based  on  a  set  of  six  borings  dated  Decenaber  8,  1969  our 
office  has  raa.de  a  preliminary  evaluation  of  the  soil 
bearing  capacity.   With  the  exception  of  the  portion  of 
the  sight  adjacent  to  the  Riverv/ay,  the  soil   bearing 
capacity  should  be  excess  of  three  (3)  tons  per  square 
foot.   In  the  Riverv;ay  portion  of  the  sight  there  are 
underlying  veins  of  peat  v;hich  v/ould  preclude  specifying 
a  soil  bearing  value  for  this  area. 

Of  course,  a  more  extensive  soils  investigation  is 
necessary  prior  to  establishing  the  design  criteria  for 
building  foundations  on  this  sight. 

Very  truly  yours, 

CLEVERDON,  VARNEY  AND  PIKE 

Richard  J.  Stuart,  P.E. 
Chief  Structural  Engineer 
RJS : pc 


APPENDIX  A-2 

BOREHOLE   DATA  PREPARED  FOR  THE 
CORNU   CORPOR.^TION 


by 
New  England  Test  Borings 
(Supervised  by  Goldberg- Zoino) 


(NOTE:   True  Elevations  =  Indicated 
Elevations  -  2.7  Feet) 


.        Tel.   567-7526  7EST   QORING    REPORT  BOSTON,  MASSACMUSmS 

To iTiQ  Cornu  Cprporntion n.*^  R/\'^/ia.  f^  r4o.__£2i2. 


Lorntin,^  OlmstGad  Park  Community.  Huntington  Ave..  Boston.  Mass.  ^^\^ vsz    4  a 

Figures  In  right  hand  column  indicate  number  of  blows  required  to  drive  2     '"*'''    sampling  spoon  1  foot,  using  14fl-lb.  weight  falling  30  Inches. 


BORING  #1 

ElGv.  2S»6 


O-"' 


9-" 


SAND,  GRAVEL, 
CINDERS,  & 
MISC.  FILL 

"i 

SAND,  GRAVEL, 
RED  BRICKS,     17 
&  MISC.   FILL 

VERY  LOOSE 
VERY  FINE 
YELLOW  SAND 
&  SILT 

2 

LOOSE  VERY 
FINE  YELLOW 
SILTY  SAND 

8 

MEDIUM  DENSE 
VERY  FINE 
YELLOV;-GRAY 
CLAYEY  SILT 
&  SAND 

16 

\ 

27' 


35 


LOOSE  VERY 
FINE  GRAY 
SAND,  SILT, 
&  CLAY 


391 


46 


49' 


59*Ji 


LOOSE  COARSE 
GRAY  SAND, 
TRACE  OF  SILT 


DENSE  FINE 
TO  MEDIUM 
YELLOW  SAND 


MEDIUM  DENSE 
FINE  YELLOW 
SAND 


21 


11 


DENSE  MEDIUM 
TO  COARSE 
YELLOW  SAND 
&  GRAA^EL 


23 


59' 


65 


73 


DENSE  MEDIUM 
TO  COARSE 
YELLOW  SAND 
&  GRAVEL 


MEDIUM  DENSE 
FINE  TO 
MEDIUM  YELLOW 
SAND 


VERY  DENSE 
FINE  GRAY 
SILTY  SAND, 
GRAVEL,  & 
BOULDERS 


VERY  DENSE 
FINE  GRAY 
^SILTY  SAND, 

JRAVEL,  & 

lOULDERS 


23 


17 


87 


185 


Water  level  1< 
belov;  ground  sjurfjace 
Refusal 


'iit4:r  level.i  indicated  are  those  observed  at  the  coinplrtliin  o(  each  borlnK.  ond   do  not   necessarily   rei>r»»rnt  permanent  ground  \vnWr  levels 


tei.   i67-7i>/l6 


TEST  CORING  REPORT 


BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS 


To- 


The  Cornu  Corporation 


■D,to    Q/^5/74 


Job  No.. 


6232 


Laeation  OXn.stead  Park  Community.    Huntington  Ave..    Boston.    Masa.       g^gj^ t"=__4_jj. 

Figures  in  right  band  column  indicate  number  of  blows  required  to  drive  2     "^"^   sampling  spoon  1  foot,  using  140-lb.  weight  falling  SO  lue 


BORING  #2 
Elev.  26.9 


SAND,  GRAVEL, 
BOULDERS,  £. 
MISC.  FILL 


10 '--I 


30' 


DENSE  SAND, 
GRAVEL,  RED 
BRICK,  BOULDER 
&  MISC.  FILL 


20 


15  •■ 


22' 


30' 


MEDIUM  DENSE 
FINE  GRAY 
SILTY  SAND, 
TRACE  OF 
GRAVEL 


16 


38* 


45- 


MEDIUM  TO 
FINE  YELLOW 
SAND,  GRAVEL, 
&  BOULDERS 


11 


54-1 


60-^ 


LOOSE 
FINE  GRAY 
SILTY  SAND, 
GRAVEL,  CLAY, 
&  BOULDERS 


VERY  DENSE 
FINE  TO 
MEDIUM  YELLOW 
SAND,  GRAVEL, 
&  BOULDERS 


DENSE  FINE  TO 
MEDIUM  YELLOW 
SAND,  GRAVEL, 
£•  BOULDERS 


DENSE 
COARSE  TO 
MEDIUM  YELLOW 
SAND,  GRAVEL, 
&  BOULDERS 


60' 


68 


35 


27 


68' 

70' 
72' 


MEDIUM  DENSE 
YELLOW  SAND 
&  GRAVEL 


DENSE  MED.  TO 
COARSE  YEL-GRAjY 
SAND  &  GRAVEL   36 


IS 


VERY^UeITSE 

FINE  YELLOW- 
RAY  SILTY 
SAND,  GRAVEL, 


Water  lovcl  IS 
below  ground  sHirf 

Refusal 


124 


ice 


W^fiiinr  ifv<eiy  iridlcated  arc  tlMse  ol»ervcd  at  (he  completion  of  each  boring,  ani}  do  not  necei»arlly  repretent  permanent  ground  water  levrti 


Tel.   567-7526 


TEST  BORING  REPORT 


DO&TON,  MASSACHUSfTTS 


To- 


The  Cornu  Corporation 


-Dato. 


8/15/74 


Jcb  No. 


6232 


Location. 


01ms te ad  Park  Community 


Scale  i"=. 


^    A 


igures  in  right  hand  column  indicate  number  ot  blows  required  to  drive     2  ^'^^    sampling  spoon  1  foot,  using  140-lb.  weight  falling  30  inches. 


BORING  #3 
Elev.  7S-Q 

)*- 

DENSE  SAND, 
GRAVEL  STONES 
&  MISC.  FILL 

33 

DENSE  STONES 
&  GRAVEL 

59 

3*- 
2'. 

MEDIUM  DENSE 
FINS  TO 
MEDIUM  YELLOW 
SAND 

11 

MEDIUM  DENSE 
MEDIUM  TO 
COARSE  CRAY 
SAJ^TD  &  SOME 
FINE  GRAVEL 

11 

32 


VERY  DENSE 
FINE  TO 
MEDIUM  YELLOW 
SAND,  GRAVEL, 
S<  BOULDERS 


40' 


48' 


55 


VERY  DENSE 
FINE  TO 
MEDIUM  YELLOW 
SAiro,  GRAVEL, 
|&  BOULDERS 


DENSE  FINE 
YELLOW  SILTY 
SAND,  GRAVEL, 
BOULDERS 


DENSE  FINE  TO 
MEDIUM  YELLOW 
SAND,  GRAVEL, 
S,  BOULDERS 


68 


87 


22 


26 


64- 

»•**«-  tttxtii  todicated  mn  those  observed  at  tlic  conii>lction  ot  each  boring,  and   do  not   ncce»(iurily  repre»ent  permantnl  ground  'fiirrr  Vrvt\». 


64' 


70' 


VERY  DENSE 
FINE  YELLOW- 
GR.AY  SILTY 
SAND,  GRAVEL, 
&  BOULDERS 


DENSE  FINE 
YELLOW  SAND 


80' 


DENSE  FINE 
YELLOW  SAND 


84 


23 


35 


84'|VERY  DENSE 
04'6"-l'lNE  GRAY 

ilLTY  SAND, 

BOULDERS 


Water  level  20 
below  ground  s 

Refusal 


150 


irf 


\ce 


le,.  567-7iV6                                      TEST  BORING  REPORT 
To The   Cornu  Corporation Dafo_±lL±::^_ll____Jcb  No, 


BOSTON,  AiUSSACHUSETTS 

S/15/74     ,.,.   6232 


Lacatinn  OlKistGad  Park   Community.    Huntington  Ave..    Boston.    Mass.       ^g[p  r's=    4  a 
Figures  in  right  iiand  coliunn  indicate  number  of  blows  required  to  drive  2     '"'^^   sampling  spoon  1  foot,  using  140-lb.  weiglit  falling  30 


lnci, 

1 


BORING   #4 
EJ-ev»23.3 


iAND   & 
GIRAVEL    FILL 


2'6«' 


DENSE    FINE 
[GRAY    SAND, 
GRAVEL   & 
nniTT.nFn    ptt.t. 


15*6' 


77 


30 


DENSE  COARSE 
TO  MEDIUM 
YELLOW  SAND 
&.  GRAVEL 


MEDIUM  DENSE 
FINE  YELLOW 
SILTY,  CLAYEY 
SAND 


17 


20' 


MEDIUM  DENSE 
FINE  YELLOW 
SANDY,  CLAYEY 
SILT 


24- 


30*- 


SOFT  GRAY 
CLAY 


MEDIUM  DENSE 
FINE  YELLOW 
SAND,  CLAY, 
GRAVEL  & 
BOULDERS 


14 


11 


38'6"- 


46'-. 


50 


^P9i 


57'- 


DENSE  FINE 
YELLOW  SAND 
&  GRAVEL 


MEDIUM  DENSE 
FINE   TO 
MEDIUM  YELLOW 

SAND 


DENSE  COARSE 
TO  MEDIUM 
YELLOW- GRAY 
SAND  &  FINE 
GRAVEL 


IS 


34 


18 


23 


57' 


66' 


73 


82' 


85'- 


87 


DENSE  FINE 
YELLOW  SAND, 
GRAVEL  & 
BOULDERS 


DENSE  COARSE 
TO  MEDIUM 
YELLOW  SAND  & 
FINE  GRAVEL 


DENSE  MEDIUM 
TO  FINE  YELLOW 
SAND 


LOOSE  VERY 
FINE  GR.^Y 
SAND  & 
INORGANIC  SILT 


VERY  DENSE 
FINE  GRAY 
SILTY  SAND, 
3LAY,  GRAVEL, 
&  BOULDERS 


25 


35 


24 


125 


>V«tvir  i^<r«{>  ladicated  are  t)Mi»  cbterved  at  (he  complodon 


Water   level   17*    below  qraiifii'l.  T.ii,-F.ir!''jp'^|^j^i 

of  cufli  borlnKt  and   do   not   ncccmiurlly  reprennit  (wrmELnrnt  erouu^  \)  uUi  ti 


lei.    bb7-7i>Jib 


TEST  DORING  REPORT 


BOSTON,  MASSACtiUSETCS 


To- 


The  Cornu  Corporation 


-Dato- 


0/15/74 


Job  No.. 


6232 


.     3tion  Oln'atead  Park  Community.  Huntington  Ave..  Boston.  Mass.   g^j^i^  y-ss, 

igures  in  right  hand  column  indicate  number  ot  blows  required  to  drive  2    ^"^    sampling  spoon  1  foot,  using  1401b.  weight  falling  30  Inches. 


BORING  #5 
Elev.  22.8 


MEDIUM  DENSE 
SAND  &  GRAVEL 
FILL 


MEDIUM  DENSE 
VERY  FINE 
YELL0V7  SAND  & 
SILT,  TRACE 
OF  CLAY 


MEDIUM  DENSE 
FINE  YELLOVJ 
SAND  &  GRAVEL 


DENSE  FINE  TO 
MEDIUM  YELLOW 
SAND  £.  GRAVEL 


30' 


16 


18 


37 


Water  level  id 
below  ground  iuriace 


30 


DENSE  MEDIUM 
YELLOW  SAND 
6.  GRAVEL 


35 


45 


MEDIUM  SAND 
&  GRAVEL 
(LOST  SAMPLE) 


43 


18 


64' 


MEDIUM  DENSE 
MEDIUM  YCLLOV; 
S/iND,  TRACE  OF 
FINE  GRAVEL 


55'- 


13 


64 


DENSE  FINE 
YELLOW  SAND, 
TRACE  OF  SILT 


30 


i. 


70 


75 


90' 


94 '6" 


96 


DENSE  FINE 
YELLOW  SAND, 
TRACE  OF  SILT 


MEDIUM  DENSE 
FINE  YELLOW 
SAND 


DENSE  VERY 
FINE  GRAY 
SILTY  SAND 


DENSE  FINE 
GRAY  SAND 


VERY  DENSE 
FINE  GRAY 
SILTY  SAND 
&  GRAVEL 


30 


14 


26 


73 


52 


140 


VV*tar  terWj  indicated  are  th,,^  «t.»erv*U  «l  (ho  completion  ot  cnch  borlnR.  «nU   do   not   ncce»surlly   represent   p*rm;uienl  groui.d 


MuU'r    V<-veV». 


To- 


The  cornu  CorporaHop -D.»o__SZi5Z24___Job  No._^212. 


Location  PI  mstPai   PnrV   rnnmnnity      Hnnfinnf-nn    A..o    ,    Pn....^    ..-.^  Trnlc  y-^-fl      ^ 

Figures  «  r.ght  haml  coiunu.  indicate  number  or  blows  required  to  drive  2   ^ch   sampling  spoon  1  foot,  using  140.1b.  weight  faUlng  SO  ta<^, 


BORING  #6 
21ev.  25.0 


LOAM,  SAND, 
GRAVEL,  BLDRS,f23 
&  MISC.   PILL 


25 


10' 


DENSE  COARSE 
YELLOV;  SAND 
&  GRAVEL 


20' 


26 


25 


DENSE  SAND 
&  GRAVEL 
(LOST  SAMPLE) 


45 


36 


55* 


)ENSE    COARSE 
TO   MEDIUM 
YELL0V;-GRAY 
SAND    6.    GRAVEL 


36 


55 


DENSE  COARSE 
TO   MEDIUM 
YELLOW- GRAY 
SAND,  GRAVEL, 
&  BOULDERS 


DENSE  FINE 
YELLOV;  SILTY 
SAND,  TRACE 
OF  GRAVEL 


65 


34 


DENSE  COARSE 
YELLOW-GRAY 
SAND  &  GRAVEL 
TRACE  OF  FINE 
YELLOW  SILTY 
SAND 


27 


22 


75 


DENSE  COARSE 
TO   MEDIUM 
YELLOW  SAND  & 
GRAVEL;  TRACE 
OP  FINE  YELLOW 
SILTY  SAND 


21 


DENSE  MEDIUM 
YELLOW  SAND 


piece  of  casirjg. 

Wr^^te.rt.todicated  «,  0>^^  p*»erv.U  .t  th,  completion  of  each  boring,   and   do  not   necessarily  repr^sfcnt  permanent  ground  vat^r  lev 


80' 


82 


1 


DENSE    COARSE 
YELLOW    SAND    & 
{TRACE    OF    FINE 
GRAVEL 


27 


33 


vJater  level  16 
below  ground  s 

broke  off  bott 


arf 


om 


\ce 


'O/-/  ,J  Jl> 


TEST  DOiiiMG  R£t>OaT 


BOSTON,  MMSACKUSZTVS 


To- 


The  Cornu  Corporation 


.oL-^n^lZL 


Jcb  No.. 


5232 


l^^yy^jffn  Olmatoaci  Park  Community.  Humtington  Aye.^  Boston,  Mass.   %^^\^  t"=  4  f>. 

'igures  In  right  band  column  Indicate  number  of  blows  required  to  drive    2  '"'^'^    '^'"P'^S  spoon  1  foot,  using  140-lb.  weight  falling  30  inches. 


BORING   #7 
Elev.  30,7 


LOOSE  PINE 
YELLOW  SAND  &   7 
GRAVEL  FILL 

DENSE  FINE 
GRAY  SILTY     . 
SAND,  GRAVEL,  "^"^ 
&  BOULDER  FILL 

VERY  DENSE 
FINE  GRAY 
SAND,  GRAVEL, 
&  BOULDERS 

208 

VERY  DENSE 
FINE  YELLOW 
SILTY  SAND, 
GRAVEL  & 
BOULDERS 

185 

DENSE  COARSE 
TO  MEDIUM 
YELLOW  SAND, 
GRAVEL,  & 
BOULDERS 

39 

33 


40 


47* 


55 


63 


DENSE  MEDIUM 
TO  FINE  YELLOW 
SAND,  GRAVEL, 
&  BOULDERS 

53 

DENSE  MEDIUM 
TO   COARSE 
YELLOW  SAND, 
GRAVEL,  & 
BOULDERS 

21 

DENSE  MEDIUM 
TO   FINE 
YELLOW  SAND 

18 

i 

• 

DENSE  FINE 
YELLOW  SAND, 
TRACE  OP  SILT 

19 

63 


71 


77' 


DENSE  FINE 
YELLOW  SAND, 
TRACE  OF  SILT 


DENSE  PINE 
TO  MEDIUM 
YELLOW  SAND 


23 


21 


83'- 


87' 


DENSE  FINE 
GRAY  SAND, 
TRACE  OF  SILT 


DENSE  COARSE 
TO   MEDIUM 
YELLOW  SAND 


VERY  DENSE 
FINE  GRAY 
SAND 


91 


21 


34 


146 


later   level    23 ' 
jelow  ground   s 

lEPUSAL 


urf  i 


ce 


Wafer  tetvii  todicated  are  thoae  observed  at  the  coiuplfHon  of  each  borinR,  and   do  not   necessarily  represent  permanent  ground   ^vater  lcv«iU. 


TEST  BORiiVJG  Rt^ORT 


To- 


The  Cornu  Corporation 


-Dots. 


BOSTON,  MASSACKUSST73 

a/15/74  j,,^  M»     6232 


lo^i^ion    Plin.-^fprnd  Parlf  rommuniry     Mimt-.inaton   Ave..    Rn.^^nn     M..e       ^c:Ig  r--_LJ:     ^ 

Figures  u,  nght  hand  columi.  U.dica.«  „u.„ber  ol  blows  required  to  drive  3    i»ch   sampUag  spoon  1  foot,  using  140.1b.  weight  falling  so'lnc.. 


BORING   #8 


DENSE  SAND, 
GRAVEL  &  MISCJ 
FILL 


51 


a'6' 


15' 


DENSE  FINE 
YELLOW  SAND  & 
SILT,  TRACE 
OP  CLAY 


31 


DENSE  COARSE 
YELLOW  SAND, 
TRACE   OF 
FINE  GRAVEL 


22 


47 


DENSE  MEDIUM 
YELLOW  SAND, 
TRACE  OF  FINE 
GRAVEL  &  SILT 


22n 


21 


32 


38' 


DENSE  FINE 
YELLOW  SILTY 
SAND 


27 


DENSE  SAND 
&  GRAVEL 


45 


24 


DENSE  COARSE 
TO   MEDIUM 
GRAY  SAND  & 
GRAVEL 


20 


65 


DENSE  FINE 
YELLOW  SAND 


74' 


ei'e*^ 


DENSE  FINE 
GRAY  SILTY 

SAND 


85 


VERY  DENSE 
FINE  GRAY 
SILTY  SAND, 
GRAVEL,  & 
BOULDERS 


21 


19 


167 


'ater   level    17 
>elow  ground  sijrfa 

REFUSAL 


ri 


65 -| 

W.,te<>  tevrt,  indicated  are  th<,.e  observed  ,.  Che  eonu-letion  of  each  boring,  and   do   not   necessarily   repres^t  perm«.ent  ground  vV^J  lev. 


ce 


To- 


•^f-f '•"■<>  TEST   iiOUiltMij   Hfcl^UiiT  boston,  ».\AiSAChwiiTT5 

Thft  Cnrnu  Corpnrfit.iQn Pato  fi/lf^/74 tcb Mo.  ft?l? 


|r^fffi)iftn  ^^'"^^^^^  Park   Community.    Huntington  Ave..    Boston.    Mass.        ^^^;^  7'=_4_Jj. 
'Igures  in  right  hand  column  indicate  number  ot  blows  required  to  drive  2    ^'^^   sampling  spoon  1  foot,  using  140-lb.  weight  falling  30  Inches. 


BORING    #9 
Elev.    29.1 


SAND,  GRAVEL, 
BOULDERS,  & 
MISC.  FILL 

DENSE  FINE 
TO  MEDIUM 
YELLOW  SAND, 
TRACE  OP 
GRAVEL' 

30 

DENSE  MEDIUM 
YELLOW  SAND 
&  GRAVEL 

41 

MEDIUM  DENSE 
COARSE  YELLOW 
GRAY  SAND  & 
GRAVEL 

18 

34- 

MEDIUM  DENSE 
COARSE  TO 

MEDIUM  YELLOW- 

17 

GRAY  SAND 

&  GRAVEL 

42' 

DENSE  FINE 

YELLOW  SAND 

61 

&  GRAVEL 

53* 

DENSE  FINE 

YELLOW  SAND 

68 

&  GRAVEL  • 

60'- 

MEDIUM  DENSE 

FINE  TO  MEDIUM 

16 

YELLOW  SAND 

66  *~ 

66' 


71 


73 


'Jater   level    20 

aelow  ground   smrfAce, 


REFUSAL 


DENSE  FINE 
GRAY  SILTY 
SAND,  GRAVEL, 
&  BOULDERS 


FINE  GRAY 
SILTY  SAND, 
GRAV.  &  BLDRS 
(NO  SAMPLE) 


27 


152 


Vtitnc-  levcti:  ioOJcated  ar«  Uwse  obtrrved  «t  (he  coiiiplvliun  «(  each  boring,  and   do  nut   necenRnrlly   represent  permanent  ground  SskU^t  Wvtlt. 


To- 


^*"''^-""'                                    TEST  tJORii\;<j  Rt/OKT  bostos^,  massackusettj 
The  Cornu  Corporation n.»^     8/15/74  f^  m^    6232 


Location    0;imstead   Park   Community-    Huntington   Ave.  ^    no.qton,    Mp^h.ci.      <^^t^  r'=_J^?. 
Figures  in  right  lianil  column  indicate  number  oi  blows  required  to  drive  2    ^'^^   sampling  spoon  1  foot,  using  140-ib.  weight  falling  30  Inchei 


BORING  #10 
Elev.  30.5 


DENSE  FINE 
YELLOW  SAND 
S.  GRAVEL  PILL 


28 


19' 


VERY  DENSE 
FINE  YELLOW 
SAND  &  GRAVEL 


58 


26'" 


DENSE  PINE 
YELLOW  SAND 
&  GRAVEL 


59 


44 


26 


VERY  DENSE 
FINE  GRAY 
SILTY  SAND 
&  GRAVEL 


34 


71 


DENSE  COARSE 
YELLOW- GRAY 
SAND  &  GRAVEL 


53 


25 


53 


64 


67'6" 


29 


DENSE  MEDIUM 
YELLOW  SAND 


VERY  DENSE 
FINE  GRAY 
SILTY  SAND, 
GRAVEL,  & 
BOULDERS 


44 


111 


Water  level  21 
below  ground  s 

REFUSAL 


urf  ice 


Witer  te»«tl  tndicateii  are  thost  ob»erveU  at  the  comtilotlon  of  each  boring,  and   do  not  necenKarily  repretent  permanent  ground  vtiV-r  levti*. 


ii^Jt     wV/iVit'vVji    t\h.t    -^hH 


u\JitKJ,\,  MuO»AknOa£TT& 


To- 


ThQ    Cnrnii    Corporation 


-Date g/15/74  Job  Ko._^212. 


tnrnfif»n  OliTistead   Park   Community.    Huntincrton   Ave,.    Boston.    Mass,       g^,,!^  fss    ^  f> 
Figures  in  right  hand  column  indicate  number  ot  blows  required  to  drive  2   '"'''   ^^"'P'^S  spoon  1  foot,  using  140-lb.  weight  falling  30  Inches. 


BORING  #11 
Elev.  30.7 


'8' 


L4'' 


20* 


DENSE  SAND, 
RED  BRICKS, 
V700D  £>  MISC. 
PILL 


VERY  DENSE 
DINE  GRAY 
SILTY  SAND, 
GRAVEL,  & 
BOULDERS 


DENSE  COARSE 
YELLOW- GRAY 
SAND  &  FINE 
GRAVEL 


41 


56 


31 


20' 


28' 


DENSE  FINE  & 
COARSE  GRAVEL 


MEDIUM  DENSE 
COARSE  GRAY 
SAND  &  GRAVEL, 
TRACE  OF  FINE 
SAND  &  SILT 


37' 


45 


DENSE  COARSE 

YELLOW-GRAY 

SAND 


20 


16 


33 


45 


60' 


65 


69' 


DENSE  FINE 
YELLOW  SAND 


DENSE  COARSE 
YELLOW-GRAY 
SAND  &  GRAVEL 


VERY  DENSE 
MEDIUM  GRAY 
SAND  &  GRAVEL 


20 


27 


161 


Water  level  2 
below  ground  $u 

Refusal 


6' 


ace 


Witter  feveii  ibdlcated  mrt  those  observed  at  Ihe  completion  of  each  boring,   and   do  not  necessarily   represent  permanent  ground  vatcr  lev«U, 


i6/-/jAO 


VEST  BORii^G  Rc/'OiiT 


wO&TOrt,  MASSACiiu&ETTS 


To- 


The  Cornu  Corporation 


■Dato      8/15/74 


Job  No.  623^ 


i«^Mi,^n  "7m°<-"^^   P?rT^   rnmm»nit-y^    Hnnfinnfnn    Avp .  ,    nn^tnn      MflSfi. Scale  r —_4__ft.  ^ 

Figures  In  right  hand  column  indicate  number  o(  blows  required  to  drive    2  '"*'''   »anipllng  spoon  1  foot,  using  140-lb.  weight  faUlng  30  inches 


BORING  #12 
ElQv.  28.8 


DENSE  FINE 
GRAY  SILTY 
SAND,  GRAVEL, 
|&  BOULDER  FILL 


8' 


15 


25 


51 


VERY  DENSE 
PINE  YELLOW 
GRAY  ^ILTY 
SAND,  GRAVEL 
&  BOULDERS 


113 


DENSE  MEDIUM 
YELL0V7  SAND 


MEDIUM  DENSE 
FINE  TO  MEDIUM 
YELLOW  SAND 


21 


33 


45 


55 


16 


MEDIUM  DENSE 
FINE  TO  MEDIUil 
YELLOW  SAND    16 
&  GRAVEL 


DENSE  FINE 
TO   MEDIUM 
YELLOW  SAND, 
GRAVEL,  £< 
BOULDERS 


63 


67'6" 


72 


63 


MEDIUM  DENSE 
MEDIUM  YELLOW 
SAND  &  GRAVEL 


38 


14 


76' 


77' 


DENSE  MEDIUM 
TO   COARSE 
YELLOW  SAND, 
TRACE  OF  FINE 
SILTY  SAND 
&  GRAVEL 


MEDIUM  DENSE 
FINE  YELLOW 
SILTY  SAND 


Very  dense 
fine  gray 
silty  sand 

&  GRAVEL 


25 


15 


61 


VERY  DENSE 
ERY  FINE 
AY  SILTY 
4AND  &  GRAVEL 


VER 

<;ra 


239 


:h 


Water  level  20 
belov;  ground  s 

REFUSAL 


6" 

Urf 


ice 


33 

Y/atar  fevetl  indicated  are  those  observed  at  the  completion  or  each  boring,   and   do  not   necesnarlly   represent  permanent  ground  Nvater  lew 


lei     Jo/-/..>u 


VieST  OORiiNiG  Rk:/</t(Y 


BOSTOM.  (AASSACHU3ETTS 


7o- 


The  Cornu  Corporation 


-D,to   Q/15/74 


Job  No.. 


6232 


inrntinn  01m3tead  Park  Community.  Huntington  Ave..  Boston^  Mass.   ^^,l«^  i"=_4_f  j. 

Figures  in  riglit  hand  column  indicate  number  ol  blows  required  to  drive  2    ''"^''   ^""iP^S  spoon  1  foot,  using  140-lb.  weight  falling  30  inches. 


BORING  #13 
Elov,  35.3 


MEDIUM  DENSE 
LOAMY  SAND  & 
GRAVEL  FILL 


5._i 


DENSE  FINE 
YELLOW  SAND 
&  GRAVEL 


15' 


20' 


28' 


DENSE  FINE 
YELLOW  SAND 


18 


45 


VERY  DENSE 

MEDIUM  YELLOW- 
GRAY  SAND  & 
GRAVEL 


42 


85 


28 


53 


DENSE  MEDIUM 
YELLOW-GRAY 
SAND  &  FINE 
GRAVEL 


DENSE  MEDIUM 
YELLOW  SAND 


20 


20 


60' 


68- 


75'- 


83 


DENSE  FINE 
YELLOW  SILTY 
SAND 


DENSE  MEDIUM 
YELLOW  SAND 


DENSE  FINE 
GR;vY  SILTY 

SAND 


87' 


60' 

Wtftof  hnvif  Dniicateii  are  those  observed  at  the  completion  of  coch  boring,   and   do  not   ncccusorlly  represent  permanent  ground  vater  level*. 


VERY  DENSE 
FINE  GRAY 
SILTY  SAND, 
GRSVEL,  & 
BOULDERS 


27 


42 


25 


L21 


Water  level  26 
below  ground  si;jrf  a 

lEFUSAL 


ce 


JO/- 


Vcii  tiOniiiNiG  Kkt^ORT 


To- 


The  Cornu  Corporation 


nW*»  B/15/74 


BOSTOM,  MASSACHUSETTS 

lob  No._§232_ 


Location    QlmntPfifi    P^rk    Community,     Hiinti  ngt-nn    Avp.       P,c,!=itr,n       Mass.        ^^pj^  1!"=   4.    (> 
Figures  in  riglU  band  column  indicate  number  ot  blows  required  to  drive  2    inch   sampling  spoon  1  foot,  using  140-lb.  welglit  falling  30  Inches. 


BORING  #14 
Elev.   39.2 


LOAMY  FINE 
S?JJD  &  GRAVEL 
PILL 


12 


30' 


10 


VERY  DENSE 
FINE  SILTY 
SAND  &  CLAY 


15C 


18*' 


VERY  DENSE 
FINE  GRAY 
SILTY  SAND 
&  GRAVEL 


)ENSE    MEDIUM 
iTELLOW    SAND 


36 


10£ 


72 


30' 


DENSE  MEDIUM 
YELLOW- GRAY 
SAND,  TRACE  OF 
GRAVEL  fit  SILT 


44 


52* 


DENSE  COARSE 
GRAY  SAND  £. 
GRAVEL 


21 


DENSE  COARSE 
TO  MEDIUM 
YELLOW  SAND 
&  GRAVEL 


33 


?ater   level    21  '" 

-ow  ground   sirfice 

Water  BtvtHi  indicated  are  those  obierved  at  the  completion  of  each  boring,  and   do  not   necessarily  repI%ftlKt^5rtli4nent  ground  water  U-vel*. 


43 


52 


70' 


79' 


83 


DENSE  FINE 
YELLOW  SILTY 
SAND 


DENSE  FINE 
GRAY  SILTY 
SAND 


VERY  DENSE 
FINE  GRAY 
SILTY  SAllD. 
GRAVEL,  CLAY, 
&  BOULDERS 


Iwati 
Ibelc 


32 


41 


To- 


The   Cornu   Corporation PJh     »/^^/"^^ t«54»  No.±232_ 

_Sss!o  ?"=-  ^ 


,„-,^H„my.o^o.H    PnrTc    Comninnitv.    ^unV.J  nQtQn   Av^  ■  ,     Boston.    M^ss, 


Figures  in  right  hand  column  indicate  number  oi  blows  required  to  drive  2    '"'=•'   ""^'^"8  ^I^"  ^  '«"'  "<""«  l*"-'""  ^'''^^  ^^""^  ^"  ^*=^''- 


BORING  #15 
Elev.  32.0 


DENSE  MEDIUM 
SAND  FILL 


3'^ 


34 


DENSE  SAND, 
GRAVEL  & 
BOULDER  FILL 


46 


VERY  DENSE 

SAND  GRAVEL 

&  BOULDER  FILL 


71 


15*^ 


21 


VERY  DENSE 
FINE  SILTY 
SAND ,  GRAVEL , 
&  BOULDERS 


124 


28' 


DENSE  MEDIUM 
YELLOW- GRAY 
SAND,  GRAVEL, 
&  BOULDERS 


33 


DENSE  COARSE 
TO  MEDIUM 
YELLOW-GRAY 
SAND,  GRAVEL, 
&  BOULDERS 


71 


49 


33 


DENSE  COARSE 
TO  MEDIUM 
YELLOW- GRAY 
SAND,  GRAVEL, 
&  BOULDERS 


42' 


DENSE  MEDIUM 
YELLOW  SAND 


54' 


DENSE  FINE 
YELLOW  SAND 


58'6" 


63 


42 


VERY  DENSE 
MEDIUM  GRAY 
SAND,  GRAVEL, 
&  BOULDERS 


39 


34 


24 


13£ 


Water   level    21  '     . 
jj.  'below  ground   iurllace 

W^.~  ^^,  toorcated  ^  «iK«e  cbserveU  .1  the  completion  ot  cnch  boring,   and   do  n«t   nccc«arlly   r.pr**.ml  permaaent  ground  Vf'^  leveU. 

WKP1ISAL 


^O/ -  /  JAO 


TtST  BOKiiMG  Rict'OkY 


eOSVOi4,  MASSACtiUSSTTS 


To- 


The  Cornu  Corporation 


-O^te 


8/15/74 


Jcb  No, 


6232 


ILoeafian  Olmstead   Park   Community.    Huntington   Ave..    Doston.    Mass,        <^j^\^  l"=_4_f?. 
Figures  in  right  bond  column  indicate  number  of  blows  required  to  drive    2  ""'^   sampling  spoon  1  foot,  using  140-lb.  weight  falling  30  inchei 


BORING    M6 
Elev«      30.0 


iiOAMY  YELLOW 
SAND   FILL 


DENSE   MEDIUM 
'/ELLOW    SAND, 
GRAVEL   & 
BOULDER   FILL 


15 


VERY  DENSE 
MEDIUM  YELLOW- 
GRAY  SAND  & 
GRAVEL 


25 


48 


154 


88 


116 


25 


32 


DENSE  PINE  & 
COARSE  GRAVEL 


40' 


DENSE  COARSE 
GRAY  SAND  & 
GRAVEL 


43 


36 


DENSE  COARSE 
GRAY  SAND  & 
GRAVEL 


48' 


55-' 


DENSE  MEDIUM 
YELLOW  SAND 


21 


22 


55 


60- 


DENSE  MEDIUM 
YELLOW  SAND  & 
TRACE  OF  GRAVEI 


65 


VERY  DENSE 
FINE  TO  MEDIUM 
YELLOW  SAND, 
TRACE  OF  GRA\£L 


70 


'later   level    21 
below  ground  SHrfi^ce 


REFUSAL 


VERY  DENSE 
MEDIUM  YELLOW 
SAND  &  TRACE 
OF  GRAVEL 


35 


61 


124 


Wilier  Utvfif.  imiicated  mn  tttost  obicrvcd  ot  (he  completion  o(  each  boring,  and   do  not  neceit>arily  rcpre»<fnt  permuent  ground  m«1»t  Wnit. 


10- 


The  Cornu  Corporation 


-Dato. 


a/15/74 


Jab  No.. 


6232 


{ffffttiTui    Olmstead   Park   Community.    Huntington   Ave..    Boston,.    Mass.    g,.^;^  r'=_i-J?. 
Figures  in  right  hand  column  indicate  number  oi  blows  required  to  drive   2    '"^'^^    sampUng  spoon  1  foot,  using  140-lb.  weight  falling  SO  Inches. 


BORING  #17 
Elov.  32.2 


DENSE  SAND, 
GRAVEL  &  MI SO 
FILL 


5' 


15 


24 


VERY  DENSE 
FINE  GRAY 
SILTY  SAND, 
GRAVEL  & 
BOULDERS 
(FILL?) 


lie 


VERY  DENSE 
COARSE  YELLOW-I 
GRAY  SAND, 
GRAVEL  & 
BOULDERS 


r 


16C 


24' 


35 


45" 


DENSE  FINE 
TO   COARSE 
YELLOW-GRAY 
SAND.  GRiWEL, 
&  BOULDERS 


DENSE  FINE 
TO   COARSE 
YELLOW-GRAY 
SAND,  GRAVEL, 
&  BOULDERS 


52 


53 '6" 


53 


33 


DEN3E  COARSE 
TO  MEDIUM  GRAY 
SAND  &  GRAVEL 


VERY  DENSE 
SAND,  GRAVEL, 
"  &  BOULDERS 


25 


250 


Water  level  23? 6" 
below  ground  sirfice 

YT^x-  txy^x  to^catfd  «XT  ti»«  obiervrd  at  (lie  conipuSlSrii^eacli  boring.   unU   do  not  nccc»»arlly   r»pre»«l  p«rii«oent  ground  Nvi.U-r  t«-v,l». 


«kwi     iU^i\ii^<SX    i\kV'Ot\t 


■  uk,  HtASS<«'> 


mTH 


To- 


The  Cornu  Corporation 


n.^,   0/15/74     ,^^  M.  6232 


Location    Olmstead  Park   Community.    Huntington  J^ve, .    Boston.    Mass.      <^^^^  r  — _i_jfJ 
Figure*  in  right  hand  column  indicate  number  of  blows  required  to  drive  2    tach   sampling  spoon  1  foot,  using  IM-lb.  weight  falling  So'lnche,' 


BORING  #18 
Elev.   39.5 

VERY  DENSE 
FINS  YELLOW 
SILTY  SAND, 
GRAVEL  & 
BOULDERS 

104 

8  4 


20'-' 


VERY  DENSE 
COARSE  YELLOW 
SAND  6e  GRAVEL 


127 


27- 


DENSE  COARSE 
YELLOW  SAND 
&  GRAVEL 


40 


31 


27' 


DENSE  COARSE 
YELLOW  SAND, 
TRACE  OF  FINE 
SAND  &  GRAVEL 


34 


73 


43'-^ 


DENSE  COARSE 
GRAY  SAND, 
TRACE  OF  FINE 
GRAVEL 


40 


DENSE  FINE 
YELLOW  SAND 


49 


56 


35 


DENSE  FINE 
YELLOW  SILTY 
SAND 


Wifcnr  tevwlv  indicated  arr 


60' 


VERY  DENSE 
FINE  GRAY 
SILTY  SAND, 
GRAVEL,  CLAY, 
&  BOULDERS 


25 


12' 


Water  level  31 
below  ground  s 


jrf  ace 


those  obiervcU  ot  the  coniplrilon  of  cnch  boring,  and   do  not   ncceHKarlly   repre.wt  permanent  ground  vaU-r  Iweit 
REFUSAL 


I  teM"  ■    r^  "^  •  \^  4  '  ^       •  X»*«   >*  I 


«o- 


The  Cornu  Corporation 


■Data     8/15/74 


Job  Wo.   5232 


l»^^f,^n    Qlrn.qi-pad    Park    Cnmmiini  ty  ^     Hunfinnt.nn    AVR.        rinst-nn       Mfl.S.S. Scslc  l"=_4_f>. 
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BORING   #20 
Elev.     29.0 
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DENSE  FINE 
YELLOW  SILTY 
SAND ,  GRAVEL  & 
BOULDER  FILL 


FINE  YEL  SAND  101 
GRAV.  &  BLDRS.  j 
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STIFF  SILT 
&  CLAY 
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TO  FINE 
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4] 
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AND  &  GRAVEL 


DENSE  MEDIUM 
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MEDIUM  DENSE 
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GRAVEL  FILL 


1£ 


MEDIUM  DENSE 
COARSE   TO 
MEDIUM  YELLOW 
SAND  &  GRAVEL 


16 


MEDIUM  DENSE 
COARSE   TO 
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23  •■ 


MEDIUM  DENSE 
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26 
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' RAVEL    & 
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GRAVEL  £.  MISC 
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9«- 
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IS'G"" 

MEDIUM  DARK 

3 

SILTY  PEAT 

16' 

SOFT  BROWN 

2 

SILT  &  PEAT 

18'6'^ 

SOFT  GRAY 
SILTY  CLAY 

20'" 

MEDIUM  YELLOW 

SILTY,  SANDY, 

13 

CLAY 

30^ 

30 


38 


47 


56 


1 

MEDIUM  DENSE 
COARSE  YELLOV;- 
GRAY  SAND, 
TRACE  OF 
FINE  GRAVEL 

13 

1 

MEDIUM  DENSE 
FINE  TO  MEDIUI- 
YELLOW  SAND 

- 

17 

1 

MEDIUM  DENSE 
MEDIUM   TO 
COARSE  YELLOW 
SAND  &  GRAVEL 

• 

14 

fl 

56' 


66' 


MEDIUM  DENSE 
FINE  YELLOW 
SILTY  SAND 


MEDIUM  DENSE 
FINE  YELL0V7- 
GRAY  SILTY 
SAND  &  GRAVEL 


73 


.- 
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SAND ,  GRAVEL , 


16 


16 


50 


61 
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LOOSE  LOAMY 
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&  MISC.  FILL 

3 
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GRAVEL,  cinder; 
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;  3 

16'' 

STIFF  YELLOW 
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7 

24* 

SOFT  GRAY 
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32' 

32 
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38' 
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45 


55" 
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Water  level  19 
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B.   AIR  QUALITY 

1.    INTRODUCTION 

This  section  presents  an  air  quality  analysis  relative  to  the  proposed 
project.   The  two  basic  objectives  of  the  analysis  were  to: 

a)  Identify  existing  and  future  air  quality  conditions  in  the 
area,  independent  of  the  proposed  project,  aiid 

b)  Predict  and  project  the  air  quality  impact  associated  with  the 
proposed  project. 

Accomplishment  of  these  objectives  allows  for  assessing  both  the  impact 
of  the  environment  on  the  project,  and  the  project  on  the  environment. 

1.1  Air  Pollutants  of  Concern 

Air  pollutants  of  general  concern  are  those  with  known  potential  to 
adversely  affect  public  health,  and  have  associated  with  them  health- 
related  primary  and  secondary  air  quality  standards.   These  are  sulfur 
dioxide  (S0_),  total  suspended  particulates  (TSP) ,  carbon  monoxide  (CO), 
nitrogen  dioxide  (NO  ) ,  and  hydrocarbons  (HC)  as  precursors  to  photo- 
chemical oxidants  (OX).   SO  and  particulate  matter  are  primarily  associated 
with  stationary  fuel  combustion  sources,  whereas  CO,  and  HC  are  due  to 
mobile  sources,  such  as  cars  and  trucks.   N0„  is  one  of  many  nitrogen 
oxides  and  is  associated  in  a  significant  way  with  both  mobile  and  sta- 
tionary sources.   Federal  primary  and  secondary  air  quality  standards  as 
promulgated  by  the  Federal  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  pursuant 
to  the  Clean  Air  Act  as  amended  in  1970  are  presented  in  Table  B-1. 

The  portion  of  this  analysis  concerned  with  the  impact  of  the  project 
deals  with  those  identified  pollutants  which  are  associated  with  the  pro- 
posed project  and  could  possibly  affect  health  within  the  project  area  and 
contiguous  environs.   The  most  significant  pollutant  in  this  respect  is 
the  carbon  monoxide  impact  of  the  proposed  subterranean  parking  garage  which 
is  to  replace  the  existing  surface  parking  lot.   Also  considered  are  the 
SO2  and  particulate  emissions  associated  with  the  proposed  housing  heating 
units,  and  the  measures  to  be  employed  to  minimize  construction-related  air 
quality  effects. 
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TABLE  B-1 
FEDERAL  AIR  QUALITY  STANDARDS 


Air  Contaminant 

Federal   Standards 

Short-Term 

2 4 -Hour 

Long-Term 

1-Hour 

3-Hour 

8-Hour 

AAM 

AGM 

Suspended  Particulates 

Primary 

260* 

75 

Secondary 

150* 

60 

Sulfur  Dioxide    (SO^) 

Primary 

365* 

80 

Secondary 

1,300* 

Carbon  Monoxide    (CO) 

Primary  S  Secondary 

40* 

10* 

Photochemical   Oxidants 
as    CO3) 

Primary  ^  Secondary 

160* 

Hydrocarbons    (HC) 
Corrected   for  Methane 

Primary  §   Secondary 

160* 

Nitrogen   Dioxide    (NO) 

Primary  §  Secondary 

100 

Note  1 
Note  2 
Note  3 
Note  4 


All  values  are  yg/M^  except  CO  which  is  mg/M-^ 
AAM  =  Annual  Arithmetic  Mean 
AGM  =  Annual  Geometric  Mean 
Gases  are  at  25°C  and  760  mm  HG 


*Maximum  concentration  not  to  be  exceeded  more  than  once  a  year 


Primary  standards  are  based  on  health  related  criteria. 

Secondary  standards  are  based  on  criteria  to  protect  human  welfare,  and 
prevent  plant  damage. 
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1 . 2  General  Study  Approach 

To  successfully  accomplish  the  objectives  of  this  study,  a  comprehen- 
sive "state-of-the-art"  air  quality  impact  analysis  was  designed.   The 

analysis  included  both  quantitative  and  qualitative  aspects.  The  quantita- 
tive portions  included: 

a)  Prediction  of  facility  related  pollutant  levels  by  means  of 
mathematical  diffusion  modeling. 

b)  Projection  of  background  and  ambient  air  quality  levels. 
The  qualitative  considerations  included: 

a)  Determining  compatibility  of  the  project  with  the  regional  air 
quality  control  strategies  promulgated  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 

b)  Assessing  potential  air  quality  impacts  that  may  be  encountered 
during  construction  of  the  project. 

Diffusion  Modeling 

Diffusion  modeling  is  a  direct  analytical  tool  which  allows  for  the 
prediction  of  air  quality  downwind  of  a  source(s).   Models  are  currently 
most  useful  when  dealing  with  pollutants  such  as  CO  and  SO  that  are 
relatively  inert  in  the  atmosphere.   For  NO  and  HC  as  they  react  with 
sunlight  to  produce  OX,  diffusion  modeling  is  still  not  able  to  adequately 
handle  these  intricate  non-linear  chemical  interactions.   Therefore,  the 
more  indirect  or  qualitative  approach  must  be  employed  to  determine  effects 
upon  ambient  levels.  Here,  part  of  the  qualitative  technique  is  the  quanti- 
fication and  projection  of  regional  pollutant  emission  burdens.  This  is 
particularly  true  with  respect  to  OX  levels,  where  the  applicable  EPA 
control  strategy  for  attainment  of  the  OX  standard  is  linearly  or  directly 
related,  one  to  one,  to  the  region-wide  HC  emission  burden.   This  means  that 
a  68%  reduction  in  HC  emissions  within  the  region  will  result  in  a  68% 
reduction  in  expected  OX  levels. 

Appendix  B-1  presents  a  detailed  technical  discussion  of  the  diffusion 
modeling  as  used  in  this  analysis. 
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Projection  Techniques 

Projection  techniques  are  technically  less  sophisticated  than  modeling, 
but  are  useful  in  situations  where  modeling  is  not  practical  or  possible. 
Basically,  projection  techniques  assume  that  pollutant  levels  are  directly 
proportional  to  emissions  within  a  region.   This  allows  for  the  estimation 
of  future  air  quality  levels,  given  the  known  changes  in  pollutant  emissions 
with  time.   The  same  rationale  is  also  useful  in  estimating  air  quality 
levels  in  areas  where  no  data  is  available,  given  that  both  an  emission 
strength  and  air  quality  data  is  available  in  a  reference  area.  Appendix 
B-2  gives  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  projection  techniques  as  employed 
in  this  analysis. 
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2.   EXISTING  AIR  QUALITY  LEVELS 

The  basis  for  existing  and  projected  air  quality  data  is  state  monitor- 
ing data,  and  the  provisions  of  the  federally  promulgated  air  quality  imple- 
mentation plan.  This  section  presents  existing  conditions;  the  following 
section  presents  projected  conditions  and  the  resulting  impact  of  the 
environment  on  the  project. 

2.1  SO  Levels 

The  air  quality  data  for  Metropolitan  Boston  shows  that  with  respect 
to  SO  concentrations  there  exists  no  problem.  An  examination  of  the  Metro- 
politan Boston  data  for  April  73  -  March  74  (Table  B-2)  shows  the  highest 
annual  average  SO  concentration  of  0.012  ppm  observed  at  Vassar  Street. 
The  annual  average  for  the  Kenmore  Square  Station  (which  is  physically  the 
closest  to  the  project  area)  was  0.009  ppm.  All  of  the  values  recorded  were 
substantially  less  than  the  primary  annual  standard  of  0.030  ppm.  The  cal- 
culated isopleths  for  Metropolitan  Boston  (Figure  B-1)  again  show  that 
annual  concentrations  will  be  well  within  the  standard.  The  24-hour  stand- 
ard of  40  ppm  was  never  broken,  with  a  highest  daily  value  at  the  Kenmore 
Station  of  0.041  ppm, 

2.2  TSP  Levels 

The  TSP  level  in  the  project  area  is  a  borderline  case  with  respect  to 

3 
the  primary  annual  standard  of  75  pg/m  .  The  TSP  standard  has  been  violated 

at  only  1  station,  Kenmore  Square  (Table  B-3),  with  an  annual  TSP  level  of 

3 
84  yg/m  recorded.  This  is  only  12%  above  the  standard,  and  the  rest  of  the 

3 
city  shows  a  TSP  level  on  the  order  of  60  ug/m  ,  which  is  the  annual  second- 
ary standard.  This  is  not  a  localized  problem  due  to  specific  point  sources 

but  is  the  result  of  generalized  emissions  throughout  the  Metropolitan  area. 

3 
The  24-hour  standard  of  260  yg/m  was  not  exceeded,  with  the  peak  value 
3 
of  200  yg/m  recorded  at  Kenmore  Square. 
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TABLE  B-2  (Continued) 

BOSTON  APCD  SULFUR  DIOXIDE  DATA  (ppb) 

Vassar  Street,  Cambridge 
326.15  UTMX  4693.3  UTMY 


Peak 

Monthly 

Month 

Daily 

Average 

April  73 

23- 

13 

May 

21 

12 

June 

18 

8 

July 

14 

7 

Aug 

16 

9 

Sept 

30 

16 

Oct 

24 

12 

Nov 

36 

15 

Dec 

31 

13 

Jan  74 

29 

15 

Feb 

27 

13 

Mar 

15 

•   8 

Anni. 

lal  Average 

12 

B-9 


42"I5'  — "660 


42=45' I 


1      360 

ppb  =  parts  per  billion 


Figure  B-1   Calculated  Annual  Average  SO  Concentrations  (ppb)  for 
Baseline  Analysis  in  the  Metropolitan  Boston  APCD 
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2.3  NO^  Levels 

The  NO  situation  in  Metropolitan  Boston  is  difficult  to  assess.   The 
primary  annual  standard  of  0.053  ppm  was  violated  in  1974  at  Kenmore  Square 
(0.061  ppm)  and  in  1973  at  Kenmore  Square  (0.086  ppm)  and  at  the  JFK  Federal 
Building,  Boston  (0.058  ppm)  as  shown  in  Table  B-4.  However,  the  validity 
of  these  measurements  is  in  question,  since  the  Jacob-Hockheiser  method  of 
analysis  was  used.   This  particular  method  for  NO  analysis  has  been 
seriously  questioned  by  the  scientific  community,  and  EPA  no  longer 
supports  it.   This  can  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  even  though  violations 
have  been  recorded,  there  is  no  EPA-promulgated  control  strategy  designed 
to  specifically  meet  the  NO  standard.   This  suggests  that  EPA  does  not 
consider  NO^  to  be  a  problem  in  Metropolitan  Boston. 

2.4  CO  Levels  in  the  Project  Area 

Existing  CO  Air  Quality  Background  in  Project  Area 

No  CO  air  quality  monitoring  data  is  available  in  the  project  area. 
Therefore,  the  equivalent  emission  density  estimation  technique  is  employed 
to  determine  background  (see  Equation  1.2  in  Appendix  B-2) .  The  required 
data  necessary  to  use  this  technique  is  available  in  the  technical  support 

document  for  the  EPA  Boston  Transportation  Control  Plan  (TCP)  in  which  CO 

2 
emission  densities  are  computed  for  KM  areas  within  the  Metropolitan  Boston 

AQCR.   A  portion  of  the  TCP  promulgated  by  EPA  to  reduce  CO  emissions  in 

the  Boston  area  is  designed  to  achieve  the  federal  8-hour  standard.  Also 

2 
provided  are  estimated  VMT,  and  speed  distributions  in  each  KM  area. 

"Background"  is  defined  here  as  those  CO  levels  not  associated  with  motor 

vehicle  activity  on  project  area  roadways,  but  essentially  some  measure  of 

CO  independent  of  project  area  motor  vehicle  activity.  The  reference  area 

is  that  KM  that  includes  the  site.  The  base  year  here  is  1970. 


VNTTp     eV 
C°«P70  =  ^°K70  ^   Wf-  ^  ivT     From  Appendix  B-2  Eq.  1.2 
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COB 


P70 


CO 


K70 
VMT 


K 


VMT. 


eV, 


eV, 


CO  Air  Quality  Background  in  Project  Area 
Measured  CO  level  in  Kenmore  Square 
Vehicle  Miles  Traveled  in  Kenmore  Square  Area 
Vehicle  Miles  Traveled  in  Project  Area 
Emissions  per  Vehicle  in  Kenmore  Square  Area 
Emissions  per  Vehicle  in  the  Project  Area 


From  the  TCP,  the  term  in  brackets  was  determined  to  be  approximately  0.35. 

With  the  second  highest  1-hour  and  8-hour  CO  levels'  measured  in  Kenmore 
Square  being  35.0  ppm,  and  21.9  ppm  respectively,  the  estimates  of  corres- 
ponding 1-  and  8-hour  CO  background  (COB)  are: 

COBp   (1  hour)   =  35  X  .35  =  12.3  ppm 


COBp^Q  (8  hour)   =  21.9  x  .35 


7.6  ppm 


Clearly,  1970  1-hour  and  8-hour  project  area  CO  background  values  are 
well  within  standards.  The  projection  of  1970  background  to  existing  1974 
background  is  accomplished  with  Equation  1.1  in  Appendix  B-2: 


COB 


74 


COB 


VMT    eV 
^"'74    74 


(2) 


70VMr^0  eV^O 


COB^Q  [(1.08)  (.76)] 


(3) 


=  COB^Q  (.82) 


COB(l)    =   (12.3)  (.82)   =   10.0  ppm  =   11  mg/m^ 
COB (8)    =   (7.6)  (.82)   =  6.2  ppm  =  6.8  mg/m^ 


The  second  highest  levels  are  taken  so  as  to  be  consistent  with  the  EPA 
Transportation  Control  Plan. 

'Assumes  VMT  is  compounded  at  2%/year. 

Appendix  B-3  indicates  how  regional  average  emission  rates  are  calculated. 
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Thus,  within  the  project  environs,  those  areas  not  in  the  direct  influence 
of  a  roadway  are  safely  below  CO  standards. 

Existing  Project  Area  CO  Levels  Near  Roadways 

To  determine  CO  levels  near  roadways,  predicted  roadway- related  CO 
concentrations  must  be  added  to  the  background  CO  levels  developed  in  the 
preceding  section.  The  model  used  in  this  study  is  the  ERT  proprietary 
numerical  advection  diffusion  model  EGAMA,  which  is  discussed  in  Appendix 
B-1. 

Figure  B-2  shows  a  plan  view  of  the  project  area.   Those  roadway  cross 
sections  selected  for  model  predictions  are  indicated.  Tables  B-5  and  B-6 
identify  each  cross  section,  indicate  1-  and  8-hour  peak  traffic  volumes 
respectively,  specify  vehicle  operating  characteristics,  and  present  the 
calculated  vehicle  emission  strength  at  each  location. 

Figures  B-3  through  B-10  present  maximum  1-  and  8-hour  CO  levels  at 
the  cross  sections  identified. 

As  indicated,  violations  of  the  1-hour  and  8-hour  standard  are  not 
indicated  at  nearly  all  locations  considered.  The  lone  exception  is  the 
8-hour  violations  identified  on  Huntington  Avenue  at  cross  section  B  and  C, 
shown  in  Figures  B-6  and  B-8.  These  violations  are  marginal,  in  that  pre- 
dicted CO  levels  are  not  excessively  above  the  standard  and  occur  in  the 
near  field  of  the  roadway  where  8-hour  exposure  is  not  likely.  A  review 
of  Table  B-5  suggests  that,  based  on  the  relatively  small  traffic  volume 
generated  by  the  existing  parking  lot  at  this  intersection  during  the  peak 
hour,  its  contribution  to  this  maximum  of  10.22  ppm  over  8  hours  is  rela- 
tively minor.  The  breakdown  of  the  parking  lot-generated  traffic  over  the 
peak  eight-hour  period  is  not  available. 

2.5  Existing  Photochemical  Oxidant  Levels 

Hydrocarbons  (HC)  do  not  of  themselves  constitute  a  health  hazard, 
but  they  are  the  chemical  precursors  to  photochemical  oxidants  such  as 
ozone  (0  )  which  do  constitute  a  hazard.   The  1-hour  oxidant  standard  of 
0.08  ppm  was  violated  13  times  at  the  Kenmore  Square  Station  from  January 
1974  to  June  1974,  with  the  peak  reading  equal  to  0.162  ppm  (Table  B-7) . 
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The  1-hour  oxidant  standard  was  violated  at  Wellington  Circle,  Medford, 
the  worst  Metropolitan  Boston  station,  115  times  in  1973  with  a  peak  of 
0.214  ppm,  and  86  times  from  January  1974  to  April  1974  with  a  peak  of 
0.200  ppm  (Table  B-8) . 
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3.   IMPACT  OF  THE  ENVIRONMENT  ON  THE  PROJECT 

The  impact  of  the  environment  on  the  project  is  a  function  of  air 
quality  levels  at  the  time  the  project  will  be  completed  and  occupied.   A 
two-year  construction  period  -  early  1975  to  early  1977  -  is  contemplated 
with  renting  of  some  units  occurring  before  completion,  particularly  the 
highrise  and  midrise  structures  along  Huntington  Avenue.   Projected  air 
quality  levels  are  a  function  of  the  existing  air  quality  data  discussed 
in  the  previous  section  and  the  federally  promulgated  air  quality  imple- 
mentation plan,  with  target  dates  of  1975  and  1977,  depending  upon  the 
pollutant  under  investigation.   The  following  discussion  concerns  future 
levels  for  the  1975  -  1977  time  period. 

3.1  SO  Levels 


SO 


„  air  quality  throughout  the  Boston  area  is  excellent.   With  no 
expected  change  in  the  federal  S0„  control  strategy  to  attain  the  standard, 
these  existing  SO   levels  are  expected  to  remain  acceptable  throughout  the 
Boston  area,  including  the  project  area. 

3.2  TSP  Levels 

Existing  TSP  levels  in  Boston,  including  the  project  area,  are  border- 
line, but  compliance  with  the  primary  standard  is  expected  by  May  31,  1975. 
This  date  is  that  specified  in  the  Massachusetts  State  Implementation  plan 
for  the  attainment  of  the  primary  TSP  standards. 

3.3  NO2  Levels 

No  state  implementation  plan  exists  for  NO2 ,  and  as  such  the  EPA  con- 
siders the  Metropolitan  Boston  area  in  "compliance  with  the  NO  standard. 
NO-  levels  in  the  Boston  area,  and  project  area,  should  improve.   This  is 
expected  due  to  a  decrease  in  motor  vehicle-related  NO  emissions,  as  the 
implementation  and  enforcement  of  the  federal  motor  vehicle  emission  pro- 
gram reduces  the  average  amount  of  NO  emitted  per  vehicle. 
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3.4  CO  Levels  in  the  Project  Area 

Future  Background  CO  Levels  in  the  Project  Area 

Utilizing  the  same  technique  as  described  in  the  preceding  section  for 
existing  CO  background,  the  1977  CO  background  was  projected: 

VMT  eV 
77    77 

COB__  =  COB__  rrrr- —  — - —     ffrom  Appendix  B-2,  Eq  .  1.2] 

77        70  VMT  ^^70 

COB^^  =  '^^^yO  C-985)(.58) 

COB^^  =  COB^Q  C.57) 

COB(l)  =  12.3  X  .57  =  7.0  ppm  =  7.8  mg/m^ 

COB (8)^^  =  7.6  X  .57  =  4.4  ppm  -  4.9  mg/m"^ 

Predicted  Future  CO  Levels  Near  Roadways 

Future  1977  ambient  CO  levels  near  roadways  were  predicted  using  the 
EGAMA  numerical  advection  model,  and  then  adding  the  projected  1977  CO 
backgrounds  to  the  model  results.   The  roadway  cross  sections  selected  were 
the  same  cross  sections  considered  for  modeling  the  existing  CO  conditions. 
However,  one  additional  cross  section  on  Brookline  Avenue  near  the  proposed 
housing  units  was  also  selected.   This  is  indicated  as  cross  section  E  in 
Figure  B-2.   Traffic  parameters  and  associated  roadway  emission  strengths 
for  each  roadway  cross  section  considered  are  summarized  in  Tables  B-9  and 
B-10.   Note  that  the  traffic  volumes  do  not  change  from  existing  conditions 
(see  Tables  B-5  and  B-6] . 

Figures  B-11  through  B-18  display  predicted  1-hour  and  8-hour  CO  levels 
at  each  location.   No  violations  of  the  1-  and  8-hour  standard  are  indi- 
cated, even  for  those  areas  which  indicated  CO  violations  for  the  existing 
1974  case.   Since  traffic  volumes  and  parameters  remained  constant 


Traffic  assumptions  are  discussed  in  Section  E,  Infrastructure. 
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relative  to  the  existing  case,  the  improvement  is  due  solely  to  the  sig- 
nificant reduction  in  the  average  pollutant  emission  rate  per  vehicle 
expected  for  1977. 

3.5  Projected  1977  0  Levels 

A 

The  EPA  oxidant  control  strategy  as  promulgated,  is  designed  to  reduce 
HC  emissions  region-wide  so  that  the  0  levels  at  Wellington  Circle, 

A 

Medford,  will  be  reduced  to  the  standard.   Since  0  levels  in  Kenmore 

A 

Square  are  considerably  lower  than  at  Wellington  Circle,  it  follows  that 
0  levels  in  Kenmore  Square,  and  hence  in  the  project  area,  will  be  below 
standards  after  the  0  1977  attainment  date. 

3.6  Summary  of  Projected  Future  Air  Quality 

In  conclusion,  only  oxidants  and  TSP  seem  to  pose  any  problem  at 
present,  with  the  SO  ,  N0_  and  CO  situation  in  good  shape.   By  May  31,  1977, 
all  of  the  pollutants  will  be  at  or  below  standards,  and  there  will  not  be 
any  significant  deterioration  in  the  future,  assuming  the  implementation  of 
the  1970  Clean  Air  Act  requirements. 
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IMPACT  OF  PROJECT  ON  AIR  QUALITY  ENVIRONMENT 


Two  potential  areas  of  impact  have  been  identified  and  analyzed: 
(1)  impacts  related  to  construction  activities,  including  fugitive  dust 
and  construction  truck  traffic;  and  (2)  impacts  due  to  motor  vehicle 
activity  associated  with  the  proposed  subterranean  parking  garage  which 
is  replacing  the  existing  surface  street  parking  lot. 

4.1  Construction  Phase  Impact 

! 

Fugitive  Dust  % 

2 l^ 

Demolition  and  excavation  associated  with  the  construction  phase  of  n 

this  project  will  generate  significant  amounts  of  fugitive  dust,  or  parti-  .i, 

culate  matter.   Accurate  estimates  of  the  amounts  of  fugitive  dust  to  be 
produced  during  these  activities  is  not  possible.   However,  a  very  short  i 

term,  local  negative  aesthetic  impact  associated  with  the  fugitive  dust 
problem  is  inevitable.  Excessive  dusting  will  be  prevented  by  an  operating 
practice  that  keeps  dust  areas  damp  at  all  times. 

Construction  Related  Truck  Traffic  CO  Impact 

Traffic  generation  due  to  construction  activities  will  occur  during 
two  principle  phases,  first  during  excavation  and  demolition  and,  second 
during  actual  construction. 

The  demolition  and  excavation  phase  will  take  place  during  the  first 
three  months  of  construction.  Demolition  debris  from  the  existing  struc- 
tures on  Kempton  Street  (plus  waste  from  the  site  clearing  activities)  is 
estimated  to  require  4,000  truck  movements.  In  addition,  a  surplus  of 
excavated  material  will  require  1,670  truck  movements  to  remove  fill  from 
this  site.  During  this  initial  three-month  period,  an  average  of  86  move- 
ments/day of  30  and  50  cubic  yard  diesel  trucks  can  be  expected. 

During  the  remaining  construction  period,  extending  until  late  1976, 
traffic  will  be  generated  by  employee  traffic,  construction  equipment 
movements  and  construction  material  deliveries.   The  peak  deliveries  will 
be  during  the  first  summer  with  the  peak  never  attaining  that  of  the 
demolition  and  excavation  phase. 
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Even  if  all  trucks  were  to  enter  the  area  during  the  same  hour,  no 
local  CO  problem  is  foreseen.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  86  trucks/hour  at 
10  miles  per  hour  correspond  to  only  1.9  mg  of  CO/m/sec,  an  incrementally 
small  emission  strength  when  compared  to  normal  urban  roadway  CO  emission 
strengths. 

4.2   Impact  of  Proposed  Garage  Generated  Traffic  on  Air  Quality 

Garage  Generated  CO  Impact 

< 

The  new  parking  facility  will  not  significantly  alter  traffic  patterns 
in  the  project  area.   Predicted  background  1977  CO  and  CO  levels  near  pro- 
ject area  roadways  were  presented  in  Section  3.   As  indicated,  no  violations 
of  1-  or  8-hour  CO  standards  are  expected.  Again,  as  with  the  existing  CO 
levels  investigated  in  Section  2,  the  garage  generated  traffic  on  these, 
roadways  is  minor. 

The  new  garage  is  expected  to  handle  400  vehicles/peak  hour,  and 
2000  vehicles/peak  8-hour.   The  predicted  1-  and  8-hour  CO  levels  asso- 
ciated with  these  traffic  volumes  at  the  proposed  garage  entrance  are 
presented  in  Figures  B-19  and  B-20.   As  shown,  the  maximum  predicted  1- 
and  8-hour  CO  levels  are  well  within  the  standards. 

CO  Impact  from  the  Garage  Venting  System 

The  proposed  garage  is  designed  such  that  there  will  be  7  separate 
ventilation  zones.   In  Figure  B-21,  a  plan  view  of  the  garage  shows  each 
zone. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  CO  impact  of  the  venting  system,  it  was 
necessary  to  determine  CO  emissions  within  the  garage.   Based  on  best 
estimates  of  the  vehicle  miles  traveled  (VM")  within  the  garage  during  the 
peak  hour,  a  CO  emission  rate  for  each  ventilation  zone  was  determined. 
With  the  zone  CO  emission  rates  determined,  the  incremental  CO  concentra- 
tions in  the  ventilation  effluent  were  determined.   Table  B-11  summarizes 
the  VMT  per  zone,  CO  emissions  per  zone,  and  the  incremental  contribution 
of  the  garage  VMT  to  the  CO  ventilation  effluent  concentration. 

As  seen  in  Table  B-11,  the  maximum  contribution  to  a  zone  ventilation 

3  3 

effluent  is  5.0  mg/m  ,  with  the  average  at  3.2  mg/m  .   Such  incremental 
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contributions  to  the  CO  effluent  are  not  seen  to  be  excessive,  and  are  not 
expected  to  cause  CO  standard  violations  even  under  the  most  adverse 
meteorological  conditions. 

SO2  Impact  Associated  with  the  Housing  Heating  System 

The  housing  heating  system  is  expected  to  bum  No.  2  fuel  oil.   No.  2 
fuel  is  relatively  clean  and  not  associated  with  high  SO  emissions. 
Maximum  expected  No.  2  fuel  usage  is  estimated  to  be  59  gallons/hr. ;  at 
0.5%  sulfur  this  translates  into  a  maximum  SO  emission  rate  of  4  Ibs./hr. 
At  4  lbs.  an  hour,  no  adverse  S0„  impact  is  expected.  | 

The  heating  unit  is  rated  8.3  million  BTU/hr.   The  State  Department  !« 

of  Public  Health  requires  an  air  quality  permit  for  all  fuel  burning  equip-  !:[ 

ment  rated  at  3.0  million  BTU/hr.  or  greater.   The  air  quality  permit  will  ''' 

not  be  issued,  unless  the  Department  of  Public  Health  is  satisfied  that  no 
adverse  air  quality  impact  will  result. 

Impact  of  the  Proposed  Garage  on  the  Boston  Transportation  Control  Plan 

The  Boston  transportation  control  plan  (TCP)  was  promulgated  by  the 
EPA  (13  to  reduce  motor  vehicle  related  CO  emissions  within  the  Boston  core 
region  to  achieve  the  8-hour  CO  standard,  and  (2)  to  reduce  HC  emissions 
throughout  the  metropolitan  region  to  achieve  the  photochemical  oxidant 
standard.   Since  the  project  area  is  outside  the  core  area,  only  the  HC/ 
oxidant  strategy  has  direct  applicability. 

An  objective  of  the  TCP,  as  it  relates  to  reducing  HC  emissions,  are 
those  measures  aimed  at  reducing  Vehicle  Miles  Traveled  within  the  metro- 
politan region.   Hence,  the  proposed  parking  garage  will  be  compatible  only 
if  it  does  not  contribute  to  an  increase  in  regional  VMT.   The  proposed 
parking  garage  is  essentially  a  replacement  to  the  existing  parking  lot, 
and,  as  such,  does  not  constitute  an  additional  pressure  on  regional  VMT. 
No  expected  increase  in  regional  vehicle  miles  traveled  is  seen  associated 
with  the  garage. 

One  of  the  VMT-reducing  measures  of  the  TCP  is  the  requirement  that 
employers  reduce  employee  parking  by  25%  (the  parking  management  plan) . 
The  current  parking  lot  has  a  1680  spaces/day  employee  utilization  rate. 
Current  plans  are  to  reduce  this  to  1000  spaces/day  utilization.   This  is 
more  than  consistent  with  the  25%  EPA  parking  management  plan  provision. 
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APPENDIX  B-1 
DIFFUSION  MODELING 

The  diffusion  model  used  to  predict  CO  levels  near  roadways  is  the  ERT 
Egan  -  Mahoney  advection  diffusion  model,  EGAMA..  The  model  has  a  theoretical 
base  in  diffusion  meteorology  and  requires  the  input  of  certain  meteorological 
parameters.   These  include  wind  speed,  wind  direction,  and  stability  class- 
ification, parameters  that  govern  atmospheric  diffusion.  The  following 
section  concerned  with  these  meteorological  parameters  will  precede  the 
descriptions  of  the  two  diffusion  models. 

1.    METEOROLOGICAL  PARAMETERS  INVOLVED  IN  DIFFUSION  MODELING 

The  transport  and  diffusion  of  pollutants  emitted  into  the  ambient  air 
from  a  given  source  is  governed  primarily  by  the  dynamical  and  thermal 
structure  of  the  atmospheric  layer  adjacent  to  the  ground.  The  intensity 
of  local  turbulence  and  the  general  horizontal  wind  flow  are  responsible  for 
dispersing  the  pollutants  originating  from  a  pollutant  source  region  such  as 
a  road.   Studies  of  the  spatial  and  temporal  distributions  of  pollutants 
must,  therefore,  take  into  account  the  statistics  of  several  meteorological 
elements  including  wind  speed,  wind  direction  and  the  stability  of  the  lower 
atmosphere.   The  specification  of  the  stability  is  an  indirect  measure  of 
turbulence. 

The  stability  of  the  lower  atmosphere  may  be  divided  into  three  major 
categories:   unstable,  neutral  and  stable.   The  effects  of  each  of  these 
conditions  on  dispersion  of  contaminants  is  described  below. 

Field  measurements  and  diffusion  studies  have  shown  that  during  stable 
conditions,  vertical  motions  are  inhibited.   Stable  atmospheric  conditions 
are  often  associated  with  an  increase  of  temperature  with  height;  that  is, 
a  temperature  inversion.  Any  pollutant  emitted  at  the  ground  tends  to 
remain  near  the  ground  under  conditions  of  reduced  vertical  turbulent 
motions  while  effluents  emitted  within  or  above  the  stable  layer  are  not 
mixed  to  the  ground  rapidly,  and,  therefore,  do  not  contribute  significantly 
to  ground- level  concentrations.  These  conditions  often  occur  during  clear 
nights  with  light  wind  speeds. 


Conversely,  unstable  conditions  tend  to  enhance  vertical  motions.   The 
result  is  thorough  mixing  of  the  lower  atmosphere  and  the  enhancement  of 
turbulence.   These  conditions  cause  rapid  diffusion  of  any  pollutant  emitted 
into  the  atmosphere.   They  occur  during  the  day  and  are  characterized  by 
strong  solar  heating  and  light  to  moderate  wind  speeds. 

The  third  stability  category,  neutral,  occurs  most  frequently  during 
cloudy  and/or  windy  conditions.   These  conditions  occur  quite  frequently 
and  tend  to  generate  topographically  induced  mechanical  turbulence  causing 
good  mixing  of  the  emitted  pollutants.   It  should  be  noted  that  the  automo- 
bile is  generally  considered  as  a  ground-level  pollutant  source  and,  there- 
fore, stable  atmospheric  conditions  normally  present  the  worst  short-term 
concentrations  downwind  of  the  highway.   Exceptions  to  this  may  occur  for 
elevated  (viaduct)  roadway  sections. 

The  effects  of  large-scale  atmospheric  motions  on  pollutant  concentra- 
tions in  the  vicinity  of  roadways  are  important  to  the  micrometeorological 
effects  described  above.   The  wind  near  the  source  (road)  will  be  determined 
both  by  the  general  wind  fields  as  shcim  by  familiar  synoptic-scale  weather 
such  as  those  used  in  media  weather  forecasting,  and  by  the  local  topography. 
Similarly,  the  stability  near  the  roadway  will  be  related  to  the  stability 
of  the  air  in  the  entire  region  in  which  the  road  is  located. 

2.    METEOROLOGICAL  PARAMETERS  ASSUMED  IN  THE  ANALYSIS 

In  the  preceding  discussion,  it  became  apparent  that  stable  atmospheric 
conditions,  with  low  wind  speeds  would  be  the  worst  possible  case  for  the 
dispersion  of  pollutants  emitted  at  ground  level.  Although  this  is  true  in 
the  absolute  sense,  it  is  misleading  when  considering  realistic  conditions 
in  an  urban  area.   In  an  urban  area,  especially  near  roadways,  stable  atmos- 
pheric conditions  do  not  generally  occur,  due  to  the  well-known  heat  island 
effect,  in  addition  to  mechanically  induced  turbulence  caused  by  buildings 
and  vehicles  on  roads.   For  urban  areas,  neutral  atmospheric  conditions  with 
low  wind  speeds  are  generally  considered  to  be  the  worst  case.  Therefore, 
the  following  conditions  were  assumed  in  this  analysis: 

a)  Worst  1  hour  CO 

Stability  =  Neutral 

Wind  Speed  =  1  meter/sec 

Wind  Direction  =  wind  intersects  road  at  45° 


b)   Worst  8 -hour  CO 


Stability      =  Neutral  all  8  hours 

Wind  Speed      =  1  meter/sec  3  hours 

4  meters/sec  5  hours 

Wind  Direction  =  Wind  intersects  roadway  at  45 


o 


3.    DESCRIPTION  OF  EGAMA 

The  transport  and  diffusion  of  pollutants  emitted  into  the  ambient  air 
are  governed  by  the  meteorological  conditions  of  the  atmospheric  layer 
adjacent  to  the  ground.   Two  elements,  the  intensity  of  turbulent  mixing 
and  the  horizontal  wind  flow,  are  responsible  for  dispersing  pollutants 
from  a  source  such  as  a  roadway.   The  maximum  facility  related  concentra- 
tions of  carbon  monoxide  will  occur  in  the  near  field  of  the  roadway.   The 
program  used  in  this  study  to  simulate  these  conditions  is  the  ERT  Egan  - 
Mahoney  advection  diffusion  model,  EGAMA. 

The  physical  configuration  of  a  roadway  affects  the  magnitude  of  the 
air  quality  impact  in  a  major  way  by  its  effect  on  the  micrometeorological 
flow  field  and,  hence,  on  the  dispersion  characteristics  of  vehicular 
emissions  on  the  roadway.  The  micrometeorological  flow  situation  of  impor- 
tance to  the  dispersion  of  vehicular  emissions  is  in  fact  characterized  by 
the  following  factors: 

•  Substantial  initial  mixing  of  vehicular  emissions  within 
the  aerodynamic  wake  regions  of  the  vehicle. 

•  Significant  spatial  variations  of  the  wind  and  diffusivity 
fields  resulting  from  obstructions  to  flow  inherent  in  elevated 
or  depressed  roadway  sections.   (Regions  of  systematic  reverse 
eddy  flow  can  generally  be  expected.) 

•  Turbulent  mixing  rates  varying  as  a  function  of  height  above 
ground . 

•  Horizontal  wind  speeds  generally  increasing  with  height. 


Tracer  Equation 

EGAMA,  a  numerical  advection  diffusion  simulation  model  based  upon  the 
conservation  of  air  and  pollutant  mass,  incorporates  the  above  micrometeorolo- 
gical  flow  characteristics.   The  advection  and  diffusion  of  a  pollutant  are 
governed  by  the  tracer  equation.   This  two-dimensional  equation  describes 
the  change  of  concentrations  resulting  from  horizontal  advection,  vertical 
advection,  vertical  diffusions,  and  source  emissions,  and  is  represented 
by: 

g  =  .U  ^  -W  ^  .  A  (K  a  .  Q 
dt  3x     dz  dz  dZ     ^ 

where 

X  is  the  pollutant  concentration 

U  is  the  horizontal  wind 

W  is  the  vertical  wind 

K  is  the  turbulent  diffusivity 

Q  is  the  source  emission 

To  simulate  pollutant  dispersion  across  the  downwind  of  a  roadway,  a  vertical 
cross-sectional  region  enclosing  the  roadway  is  divided  into  a  number  of  grid 
elements.   If  the  horizontal  dimensions  of  the  grid  elements  are  equated  to 
the  width  of  a  road  lane  and  the  vertical  dimensions  equal  to  a  mean  initial 
mixing  depth  for  the  aerodynamic  wake  region  of  the  vehicles,  traffic  in 
different  lanes  can  then  be  represented  by  volume  source  emission  rates  in 
the  corresponding  grid  elements. 
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APPENDIX  B-2 
PROJECTION  TECHNIQUES 

Projection  techniques  are  used  to  project  regional  emission  burdens, 
air  quality  in  future  years,  and  air  quality  background  for  a  particular 
area  where  no  data  exists.   The  technique  is  simplistic  in  that  emission 
burdens  and/or  air  quality  increase  directly  with  emission  rates.   This  is 
clear  cut  with  respect  to  regional  emission  burdens,  but  not  so  obvious 
when  considering  air  quality.  Air  quality  is  also  dependent  upon  meteorolo- 
gical and  topographical  influences  the  projection  techniques  do  not  account 
for. 

In  mathematical  form  the  projection  technique  is  given  by  simple 
algebraic  expressions  as  follows: 

Emission  Burden  Projections 
EBp   =  EB      ^      !^   +  EB  B  X  a  ^^"^^ 

D  D 

EBr-   =  Emission  Burden  Future 
F 

EBMp   =  Emission  Burden  due  to  mobile  sources  in  Base  Year 

VMT^   =  No.  of  vehicle  miles  traveled  in  the  Future  Year 
F 

VMT_   =  No.  of  vehicle  miles  traveled  in  the  Base  Year 
B 

eV^   =  Emissions  per  vehicle  in  the  Future  Year 
F  ^ 

eV„   =  Emissions  per  vehicle  in  the  Base  Year 

EB  B   =  Emission  Burden  due  to  stationary  sources  in  the  Base  Year 

a^   =  Adjustment  factor  which  indicates  the  increase  or  decrease 

F 

in  stationary  emissions  from  the  Base  to  the  Future  Year 

Air  Quality  Projections 

EB 

^Q^F   =  ^Q^B    EB7  ^'-'^ 

B 

AQB„   =  Air  Quality  Background  Future  Year 
r 


illl. 


AQBp  =  Air  Quality  Background  Base  Year 

EBp  =  Emission  Burden  in  Future  Year,  as  defined  in  equation  B.1.1 

EB„  =  Emission  Burden  Base  Year 
rS 

The  expression  for  estimating  air  quality  background  by  means  of  the 
equivalent  emission  density  principal  is: 

i '' 

111  EB 

^Q^p  =  ^Q\    EB^  ^'-'^ 

If  only  transportation  sources  are  significant  contributors  to  the 
emission  burdens,  as  is  the  case  for  CO,  the  above  expression  can  be 
rewritten  as: 


VMT   eV 

AQBp  =  Air  Quality  Background  in  Project  Area 

AQBp  =  Air  Quality  Background  in  Reference  Area 

VMT  =  Vehicle  Miles  Traveled  in  Reference  Area 

K 

VMTp  =  Vehicle  Miles  Traveled  in  the  Project  Area 

eVp  =  Emissions  per  Vehicle  in  the  Project  Area 

eV  =  Emissions  per  Vehicle  in  the  Reference  Area 

K 


APPENDIX  B-3 
DETERMINATION  OF  VEHICLE  EMISSION  RATES 

1.    REGIONAL  EMISSION  RATES 

In  both  the  predictive  modeling  and  emission  burden  techniques,  an 
essential  consideration  is  the  average  regional  pollutant  emission  rate  in 
mass  of  pollutant/vehicle  mile  traveled  (VMT) .   In  the  predictive  modeling 
this  emission  rate  is  used  to  determine  the  emission  source  strengths  in 
units  of  mass/time/length  of  roadway.   For  the  emission  burden  technique, 
changes  in  the  pollutant  emission  burden  can  be  calculated  if  the  average 
regional  emission  rate  can  be  projected. 

The  procedure  to  determine  regional  emission  rates,  which  takes  into 
account  the  Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Emission  Control  Program  (FMVCP)  and  the 
EPA's  Boston  Transportation  Control  Plan  (TCP),  includes  the  following 
considerations : 

1)  An  emission  factor  (g/veh  mile)  for  each  pollutant  is  used  for 
each  model  year  and  for  each  vehicle  type.  Vehicle  types  are 
light-duty,  including  automobiles  and  trucks  under  6,000  pounds 
gross  vehicle  weight,  heavy-duty  gasoline,  including  gasoline 
vehicles  larger  than  6,000  pounds  gross  vehicle  weight,  and  all 
diesel  vehicles,  regardless  of  model  year.  Medium-duty  vehicles 
comprise  85%  of  the  gasoline-powered  heavy-duty  vehicles. 
As  previously  mentioned,  both  the  FMVCP  and  the  Boston  Trans- 
portation Control  Plan  are  considered  in  determining  these 
emission  factors. 

The  FMVCP  is  the  current  vehicle  emission  control  program  promul- 
gated to  reduce  allowable  auto  exhaust,  crankcase  and  evaporative 
emissions.   Originally,  standards  were  set  in  1971  such  that  by 
1975  all  automobiles  sold  in  the  United  States  were  to  be  equipped 
with  emission  control  devices  to  limit  the  exhaust  emissions  of 
CO  and  hydrocarbons  to  meet  these  final  standards,  with  nitrogen 
oxides  emission  standards  to  be  achieved  by  the  1976  model 
year.     These  original  standards,  which  called  for  CO  reduc- 
tions of  approximately  96%  from  average  pre-1968  model  emissions 


to  the  1975  models  at  all  speeds,  have  been  altered.   On  11  April 
1973,  William  D.  Ruckelshaus,  then  Administrator  of  the  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA) ,  granted  the  automobile 
makers  a  one-year  extension  to  meet  these  1975  standards  and 
substituted  interim  requirements.   In  September,  1973,  further 
changes  were  made.   Presently,  by  the  1975  model  year,  reductions 
of  between  86%  and  97%  will  be  required  with  toughest  restrictions 
on  cars  sold  in  California.   (See  Table  B-12  for  comparison  between 
interim  and  final  CO  standards.)  Under  the  FMVCP,  the  improvement 
of  vehicle  emissions  will  not  be  complete  until  approximately  1990. 

In  addition  to  the  FMVCP,  the  Boston  Transportation  Control 
Plan  is  considered  in  determining  regional  emission  factors. 
Included  in  this  plan  are  measures  to  further  reduce  vehicle 
emissions  through  provisions  to  retrofit  various  types  of  vehicles 
already  in  use  with  emission  control  devices  and  an  Inspection/ 
Maintenance  Program.   More  specifically,  emission  factors  for 
carbon  monoxide  and  hydrocarbons  will  be  reduced  due  to  this 
Inspection/Maintenance  Program  and  the  installation  of  EGR-Air 
Bleed  and  oxidizing  catalytic  emission  control  devices  on  cer- 
tain light-duty  and  medium-duty  vehicles. 

2)  Deterioration  factors  are  included  for  each  pollutant  for  each 
vehicle  type  and  for  each  model  year.   These  factors  reflect  the 
fact  that  engine  emissions  will  increase  and  emission  control 
efficiencies  will  decrease  with  the  age  of  the  vehicle. 

3)  A  vehicle  mix  or  a  percentage  breakdown  of  the  total  vehicle 
population,  both  by  model  year  and  by  vehicle  type  that  is 
characteristic  of  the  region  under  study  is  needed.   These 

were  obtained  from  "The  Technical  Support  Document  for  the  Boston 
Transportation  Control  Plan",  1973. 

4)  A  speed  adjustment  factor  is  necessary.   For  CO  and  HC ,  this 
adjustment  factor  varies  inversely  with  reduced  speed,  whereas 
for  nitrogen  oxides,  it  varies  directly  with  speed. 


In  algebraic  form  the  above  procedures  reduce  to 
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eV  =   Z    C.  •  m.  .  d.  •  a.  •  s.  fl.ll 

.^^   1    1    1    1    1  ^   J 


where 


eV  =  average  emission  per  vehicle  for  calendar  year  i  =  1 
(g/veh-mi) 

C.   =  emission  factor  for  ith  model  year 

m.   =  proportion  of  vehicle  use  by  model  year 

d.   =  deterioration  factor  for  ith  model  year 

a.   =  reduction  factors  applicable  to  ith  model  year,  such 

as  those  achieved  by  retrofits.   Such  measures  are  usually 
part  of  an  air  quality  control  strategy  (TCP) 

s.   =  speed  adjustment  factor  for  the  ith  model  year 

2.    CALCULATION  OF  ROADWAY  VEHICLE  EMISSION  STRENGTHS 

Roadway  vehicle  emission  strengths  in  units  of  mass  of  pollutant  per 
unit  length  of  roadway,  per  unit  time  are  required  for  diffusion  modeling 
input.   The  calculation  of  this  emission  strength  is  accomplished  with  the 
following  equation: 

e  =  V  X  eV  X   1.726x10"'*  "'^^^"^'^  (2.1) 

m-sec 


where 


e  =  free  flow  vehicle  roadway  emission  strength  (mg/m/sec) 
V  =  free  flow  vehicle  volume  in  vehicles/hr 
eV  =  emission  rate  (from  Eq.  1.1  above)  (g/veh-mile) 


The  contribution  from  idling  during  a  queing  situation  is  calculated  by  con- 
sidering an  idling  emission  rate  in  g/min-veh,  and  dividing  by  the  average 
length  of  a  vehicle.  Hence,  to  calculate  the  vehicle  roadway  emission 
strength  when  both  free  flow,  and  idling  are  occuring  within  the  same  time 
period,  the  following  expression  is  used: 


where 


=  x(e)  +  Y(ei) 


liiii'" 


e'  =  the  total  roadway  vehicle  emission  strength 

e  =  the  free  flow  vehicle  emission  strength  (mg/m/sec) 

ei  =  the  idling  vehicle  emission  strength  (mg/m/sec) 

X  =  percent  of  free  flowing  during  time  period 

Y  =  percent  of  idling  during  time  period. 


TABLE  B-12 

VEHICLE  EXHAUST  EMISSION  REDUCTION  REQUIREMENTS  AS 
PROMULGATED  BY  EPA 


Pre-1968  Vehicles  (uncontrolled) 

1970/71  Standards 

1973/74  Standards 

1975  National  Interim  Standards 

1975  California  Interim  Standards 

1976  Clean  Air  Standards 


Note  that  interim  standards  have  been  extended  until  1976. 


Carbon 

Monoxide 

Level 

Reduction 

(gpm) 

C%) 

87 

_ 

34 

61 

19 

78 

12.5 

86 

2.8 

97 

1.8 

98 

C.   NOISE  LEVELS 

1.   INTRODUCTION 

A  number  of  visits  to  the  site  were  made  by  Environmental  Research  § 
Technology,  Inc.  (ERT)  personnel,  in  the  period  June-September  1974,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  direct  observations  of  noise  sources  and  making 
preliminary  noise  measurements  prior  to  the  conducting  of  24-hour  noise 
measurements.  A  general  observation  is  that  the  site  is  exposed  to  normal 
urban  noise  levels,  due  to  automobiles  and  trucks  using  the  street  system 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  site.   Primary  contributors  to  the  noise  levels 
are  traffic  volumes  on  the  Riverway  (Route  C-1)  and  Huntington  Avenue 
(Route  9  connector) . 

Huntington  Avenue  is  a  major  arterial  adjacent  to  the  proposed 
housing  site  and  serves  trucks  and  commercial  vehicles  as  well  as  large 
volumes  of  automobiles.   Additional  noise  is  generated  by  the  trolley 
service  using  tracks  along  the  center  of  Huntington  Avenue. 

The  Riverway  is  a  parkway  serving  principally  automobiles  (trucks 
are  excluded),  and  may  be  characterized  as  having  high  traffic  volume 
(a.m.  peak  is  twice  that  of  Huntington  Avenue)  and  average  speeds  (in  the 
order  of  35  to  45  mph) . 

There  is  also  some  general  background  noise  generated  from  other  local 
traffic,  from  ventilation  equipment  in  buildings  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
site,  and  from  general  urban  activities  in  the  neighborhood,  as  well  as 
from  aircraft  flyovers.   There  appear  to  be  no  significant  industrial,  com- 
mercial, or  institutional  noise  sources  affecting  this  site.  These  con- 
siderations indicate  that  traffic  noise  generated  at  the  site  boundaries  is 
the  major  external  noise  source  affecting  this  site. 

The  following  sections  discuss  the  existing  noise  levels,  based 
upon  measurements  taken  at  the  site,  the  impact  of  this  noise  environ- 
ment on  the  project,  and  the  impact  of  the  project  on  noise  levels  in  the 
area  both  during  and  after  construction. 
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2.   EXISTING  CONDITIONS 

2.1  Noise  Measurement  Procedures 

HUD  Standards 

HUD  Circular  1390.2  presents  interim  standards  for  external  and  inter- 
nal (sleeping  quarters)  noise  exposure  standards  for  new  residential  con- 
struction, based  upon  specified  noise  exposure  periods.  No  specific  guide- 
lines are  presented  in  this  HUD  document  for  either  the  number  of  external 
measurements  or  criteria  for  the  selection  of  measurement  locations.  HUD 
Circular  1390.2  prescribes  that  "Measurements  and  projections  of  noise 
exposures  are  to  be  made  at  appropriate  heights  above  site  boundaries." 
It  is  implied  that  external  noise  levels  should  be  determined  at  locations 
which  could  be  used  in  subsequent  projections  of  noise  exposure  in  sleeping 
quarters.  The  following  paragraphs  present  the  rationale  and  constraints 
involved  in  the  selection  of  four  specific  measurement  locations  at  the 
proposed  Harvard  Housing  site. 

Selection  of  Measurement  Locations 


The  four  measurement  locations  are  near  the  project  site  boundaries, 
and  at  heights  representative  of  where  future  living  and  sleeping  quarters 
are  planned.   Figure  C-1  shows  the  approximate  location  of  measurement 
locations.   Location  1  was  selected  to  correspond  to  the  approximate  loca- 
tion of  the  first  floor  of  the  midrise  buildings  on  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  site  facing  Huntington  Avenue.   The  location  was  also  selected  in  order 
to  obtain  the  least  amount  of  noise  reduction  from  the  brick  wall  along  the 
edge  of  the  parking  lot.   The  microphone  was  five  feet  above  ground  level 
in  order  to  account  for  both  noise  at  the  first  floor  window  level  and  at 
the  ear  level  of  people  congregating  outside  of  the  building.   Measurement 
location  2  also  faced  Huntington  Avenue,  and  was  selected  to  obtain  a  wider 
exposure  to  the  road  and  to  avoid  any  barrier  influences.   Location  2  was 
approximately  4  feet  outside  the  second  story  window  (17  feet  above  the 
sidewalk)  of  an  existing  building.   (Location  2  was  therefore  outside  the 
site  boundary;  corrections  for  this  and  other  factors  are  discussed  in 
later  sections.) 
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Measurement  locations  3  and  4  are  on  the  Riverway  side  of  the  site. 
At  these  locations  the  microphone  was  elevated  to  a  height  of  approxi- 
mately 25  feet  above  existing  grade,  to  represent  future  external  noise 
exposure  to  first  floor  living  spaces.  The  parking  garage  on  this  portion 
of  the  site  will  be  under  the  low-rise  residential  units,  with  the  first 
floor  level  at  an  elevation  approximately  20  feet  above  the  existing  grade. 
The  rational  for  selecting  two  measurement  locations  facing  the  Riverway 
was  that  anticipated  differences  in  traffic  dynamics  might  produce 
different  noise  exposure  characteristics.   Location  3  is  exposed  to  rela- 
tively high  speed  traffic,  while  location  4  is  exposed  to  vehicle  braking 
and  acceleration  noises  due  to  the  traffic  control  lights  at  the  Riverway- 
Brookline  Avenue  intersection.   Figure  C-2  shows  photographs  of  the  four 
locations . 

Weather  Conditions 

The  measurements  were  performed  in  the  absence  of  high  wind  conditions 
(a  wind  screen  was  employed  over  the  microphone) .  The  maximum  wind  speed 
measured  at  an  elevation  of  30  feet  at  Logan  Airport  was  16  knots  with 
gusts  to  24  knots.   But  even  during  these  maximum  wind  speeds,  the  wind 
speed  at  the  project  site  at  a  height  of  25  feet  (as  judged  by  the  motion 
of  trees)  appeared  to  be  less  than  50  percent  of  the  Logan  Airport  data. 
Lower  wind  speeds  at  the  project  site  may  be  due  to  its  lower  elevation 
and  surrounding  structures . 

There  was  negligible  precipitation  during  the  measurement  period. 
Detailed  meteorological  data  during  the  measurement  period  are  presented 
in  Table  C-1. 

2.2  Results  of  24-Hour  Noise  Measurements 

This  section  presents  a  summary  of  basic  measurement  data  and  compares 
it  against  HUD  1390.2  standards  for  external  noise  exposures.  The  follow- 
ing section  covers  the  topic  of  data  corrections  which  are  needed  to  pro- 
ject future  levels  without  the  non-representative  acoustical  influence 
of  existing  site  structures  [buildings,  walls,  etc.]. 
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Top  Left,  Top  Right, and  Center :  Looking 
from  Inside  of  Site,  Out  Toward  Hunting- 
ton Avenue  (Location  I ) 


j[     Lower  Center-  Looldng  West  on  Hunting- 
^     ton  Avenue,  at  Existing  Structures  on 
Site  (Location  2) 


Below  Left:  Looldng  West  Toward  River - 
way  and  end  of  Brickwall  (Location  3) 


Below  Right:  Looking  North)  Toward  Mass. 
Mental  Health  Center  (Location  4) 


Figure  C-2   Photographs  of  Measurement  Locations  1,  2,  3,  and  4, 
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TABLE  C-1 


WEATHER  CONDITIONS  AT  LOGAN  AIRPORT  (BOSTON) 


Time 

Temperature 

Relative 
Humidity 

Windspeed  (Gusts) 

12  June  1974 

12  Noon 

82°F 

63% 

6  knots 

3  PM 

88°F 

50% 

8 

6  PM 

81°F 

62% 

6  (10) 

9  PM 

74°F 

71% 

9 

12  Midnight 

69°F 

76% 

4 

13  June  1974 

3  AM 

67°F 

84% 

2  knots 

6  AM 

69°F 

81% 

3 

9  AM 

79°F 

62% 

7 

12  Noon 

84°F 

53% 

10 

3  PM 

83°F 

61% 

10  (17) 
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TABLE  C-1  (  Continued) 
WEATHER  CONDITIONS  AT  LOGAN  AIRPORT  (BOSTON) 


RELATIVE 

TIME 

TEMPERATURE 

HUMIDITY 

WINDSPEED  (GUSTS) 

16  Sept.  1974 

- 

12  NOON 

68°F 

39% 

16  knots  (23) 

3  PM 

70°F 

32% 

15       (19) 

6  PM 

66°F 

40% 

09 

9  PM 

61°F 

51% 

05 

12  MIDNIGHT 

58°F 

63% 

07 

17  Sept.  1974 

3  AM 

— 

— 

— 

6  AM 

-- 

-- 

-- 

9  AM 

60°F 

55% 

06 

12  NOON 

71°F 

46% 

16       (24) 

3  PM 

73°F 

49% 

16       (23) 

6  PM 

68°F 

68% 

12 

9  PM 

65°F 

78% 

10 

12  MIDNIGHT 

65°F 

88% 

12 

18  Sept.  1974 

3  AM 

64''F 

94% 

10 

6  AM 

61°F 

82% 

10 

9  AM 

66°F 

68% 

14 

12  NOON 

63°F 

77% 

14 

3  PM 

62°F 

77% 

16 

6  PM 

58°F 

88% 

09 

9  PM 

— 

-- 

-- 

12  MIDNIGHT 

60°F 

82% 

11 

19  Sept.  1974 

3  AM 

60°F 

82% 

05 

6  AM 

60°F 

88% 

09 

9  AM 

63°F 

82% 

09 

12  NOON 

68°F 

68% 

10 

There  was  precipitation  between  the  hours  of  2:05 
amounting  only  to  a  trace. 


2:45  Sept.  18,  1974, 
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Noise  levels  were  recorded  on  an  hourly  basis  at  the  previously  des- 
cribed locations,  using  equipment  meeting  the  specifications  of  the 
American  National  Standards  Institute.   The  24-hour  cumulative  distribu- 
tion of  noise  levels  at  the  four  measurement  locations  are  illustrated 

2 
m  Figure  C-3, 

The  data  in  these  figures  may  be  summarized  and  interpreted  with 
respect  to  the  HUD  1390.2  standards  in  two  basic  ways:   (1)  noise  level, 
or  (2)  time.  The  more  useful  presentation,  in  terms  of  noise  abatement 
requirements,  is  the  noise  level  approach.  Table  C-2  illustrates  the  noise 
levels  which  are  exceeded  for  the  1  hour  and  8  hour  reference  time  periods 
cited  in  the  HUD  1390.2  standard.  This  table  also  shows  the  "noise  level 
margin,"  the  extent  that  the  measured  noise  exposures  are  within  (or 
exceed)  the  noise  level  standards.   It  shows  Location  1  within  the  stan- 
dard by  a  margin  of  3  dB[A).   Location  2  (which,  as  previously  noted  is 
physically  outside  the  site  boundary  due  to  constraints  imposed  by  existing 
structures),  exceeds  the  "discretionary-normally  unacceptable"  standard  by 
6  dB(A).   Locations  3  and  4  exceed  the  "discretionary-normally  unaccept- 
able" standard,  by  1  and  2  dB(A),  respectively. 

The  time  approach,  is  illustrated  in  Table  C-3.  This  table  shows  the 
amount  of  time  that  various  noise  levels  cited  in  the  HUD  1390.2  standards 
are  exceeded.  Also  shown  is  the  "time  margin,"  the  extent  that  measured 
times  are  within  (or  exceed)  the  standards.  At  location  1,  the  noise 
exposure  is  "discretionary  normally  acceptable."  The  external  noise 
exposure  at  Locations  2,  3,  and  4  are  in  the  HUD  standards  category  of 
"discretionary-normally  unacceptable ." 

2.3  Projection  of  External  Noise  Levels  to  Other  Locations 

HUD  Circular  1390.2  states  that  the  basis  for  decision  on  a  given 
site  shall  be  on  ".  .  .  projected  noise  exposures."  This  section  employs 
direct  measurement  of  noise  exposure  and  traffic  data  along  with  physical 
design  features  of  siting  and  construction  details  to  make  projections  of 


Refer  to  Appendix  C-3  for  a  complete  discussion  of  the  equipment  and  its 
utilization  in  this  study. 

2 
Detailed  tabulations  of  hourly  data  are  presented  in  Appendix  C-4. 
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Figure  C-3   Measured  Data  24  Hour  Cumulative  Distributions* 

*Percentage  of  24  Hour  period  That  a  Given  Noise  Level 
is  Exceeded. 
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external  noise  exposures.  The  objective  of  this  exercise  is  to  evaluate 
the  practical  feasibility  of  using  noise  abatement  techniques  to  reduce 
this  site's  noise  exposure  to  meet  HUD  1390.2  standards. 

Free  Field  Propagation 

Unavoidable  constraints,  such  as  the  presence  of  difficult  terrain, 
brick  fence  walls,  and  buildings  on  the  site  boundaries  influenced  the 
measurement  results.   Because  of  this  influence,  the  measurements  must  be 
adjusted,  in  order  to  reflect  "free  field"  or  barren  site  conditions. 
Highlights  of  this  adjustment  are  presented  here  with  details  and  support- 
ing reference  material  presented  in  Appendix  C-5. 

The  measurements  most  affected  by  location  constraints  were  locations 
1  and  2  facing  Huntington  Avenue.  The  site  boundary  along  Huntington 
Avenue  is  defined  by  a  12  foot  brick  wall  running  from  the  south-eastern 
corner  westerly  to  existing  residential  structures  on  the  western  boundary. 
See  Figure  C-1.  Measurement  location  number  1  was  at  a  point  approxi- 
mately 20  feet  inside  an  opening  in  the  brick  wall.  The  specific  factors 
affecting  the  noise  measurement  at  this  location  were  the  barrier  effect 
of  the  brick  wall  and  the  large  brick  posts,  the  lower  height  of  the  micro- 
phone, and  distance  from  the  roadway.  Measurement  location  number  2  was 
made  from  a  second  story  window  (at  17  feet  above  and  about  5  feet  outside 
the  site  boundary) .   In  addition  to  the  extremely  close  proximity  to  the 
traffic  on  Huntington  Avenue,  this  measurement  also  included  a  component 
of  noise  reflected  from  the  building  surface  and  window  glass  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  measurement  point.   Since  both  these  measurements  were  performed 
on  basically  the  same  traffic  artery,  it  would  be  expected,  that  with  appro- 
priate adjustments  for  the  factors  just  cited,  that  the  results  at  a 
common  distance  should  be  similar.  The  results  of  these  adjustments  are 
summarized  in  Appendix  C-5,  and  show  reasonably  good  agreement. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  the  noise  attenuation  due  to  distance  as 
used  in  this  report,  varies  at  a  rate  of  -3dB  per  distance  doubling.  As 
observed  in  Appendix  C-1  some  highway  noise  reports  employ  a  rate  of  -4.5  dB 
per  distance  doubling.  However,  the  more  conservative  approach  used  here 
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is  justified  on  the  grounds  that  the  typical  long  distances  and  relatively 
close  proximity  to  the  ground  (5  feet  or  so)  used  in  highway  noise  analysis 
are  not  involved  in  the  analysis  of  this  site.  Rather,  short  (50  to  300 
feet)  and  high  (20  to  50  feet)  propagation  paths  exist  for  this  site. 

Measurements  at  locations  3  and  4  at  the  south  and  north  portions  of 
the  site  facing  the  Riverway  were  performed  under  essentially  free  field 
propagation  conditions.  The  only  measurement  constraint  was  that  measurement 
directly  at  the  site  boundary  was  precluded  by  the  presence  of  trees  and 
rough  ground  which  prevented  getting  closer  than  about  60  feet  to  the  boundary. 
The  measurement  results  are  in  close  agreement,  demonstrating  that  the 
measurement  conditions  and  traffic  characteristics  were  similar. 

The  measurement  results,  corrected  as  indicated,  and  all  referenced 
to  an  equivalent  "single  lane"  road  distance  of  100  feet  are  summarized  in 
Table  C-4. 

The  adjusted  results  from  measurements  at  Locations  2  and  4  were 
used  to  represent  the  noise  source  characteristics  of  Huntington  Avenue 
and  the  Riverway  respectively.   Projections  at  other  distances  as  pre- 
viously noted,  is  based  on  a  3  dB  per  distance  doubling  rule. 


TABLE  C-4 

CORRECTED  MEASUREMENT  RESULTS 
(Reference  to  100  Feet) 


Location 

L^^    (24  Hour) 

L^_2    ^24  Hour) 

1 
2 
3 

4 

62.7  dB(A) 
64.3 
66.3 
67.2 

69.5   dB(A) 
73.0 
69.9 
71.3 
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3.   IMPACT  OF  THE  ENVIRONMENT  ON  THE  PROJECT 

The  preceeding  section  described  how  the  measurement  results  were 
interpreted  for  the  purpose  of  developing  free  field  propagation  contours, 
of  noise  exposure  levels.  The  contours  are  used  in  this  section  to  identify 
critical  areas  of  the  site,  in  which  building  faces  may  be  near  or  exceed 
the  exterior  noise  exposure  "Discretionary-Normally-Unacceptable"  standard 
of  HUD  1390.2. 

A  detailed  evaluation  of  exterior  noise  exposures  at  the  critical 
areas,  previously  identified,  is  then  presented.  This  includes  the  effects 
on  the  noise  propagation  field  of  distance  and  barriers. 

The  resulting  exterior  noise  levels  are  then  used  to  project  interior 
noise  levels  and  to  compare  these  levels  with  HUD  1390.2  interior  24  hour 
and  night-time  noise  exposure  standards. 

3.1  Summary  of  Results 

Figure  C-4  is  a  site  map  showing  free  field  propagation  noise  exposure 
contours  superimposed  over  the  location  of  proposed  buildings.  This  map 
shows  that  on  the  basis  of  the  8  hour  out  of  24  hour  (L__)  noise  exposures, 
no  built  upon  portion  of  the  site  exceeds  the  75  dB(A),  "Unacceptable" 
standard  of  HUD  circular  1390.2.  However,  on  a  free  field  propagation  basis, 
portions  of  the  site  bordering  the  Riverway  and  Huntington  Avenue  do  exceed 
the  L_   (24  hour)  =  65  dB(A),  or  "discretionary-normally  unacceptable" 
standard.  Appendix  C-5  also  presents  calculations  which  show  that  no  por- 
tion of  the  site  exceeds  the  1-hour  out  of  24-hour  (L.  „)  permissible  noise 
exposure  level  of  80  dB(A). 

Some  portions  of  the  site  borders  do  receive  noise  exposures  falling 
in  the  "discretionary  normally  unacceptable"  standard  of  HUD  circular  1390.2. 
These  portions  and  additional  factors  such  as  building  geometry  and  barriers 
in  respect  to  the  exterior  faces  of  the  residential  units  will  be  discussed 
in  succeeding  paragraphs  covering  the  critical  areas  identified  on  the  map 
of  Figure  C-4. 

3.2  Riverway  Critical  Areas 

The  housing  which  is  in  the  free  propagation  field  critical  noise  exposure 
region  of  the  site  abutting  the  Riverway  consists  of:   (1)  the  mid-rise  on 
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the  north  corner  of  the  site,  (2)   two  and  three  story  townhouses  whose 
rear  sides  face  immediately  onto  the  Riverway,  and  (3)  two  story  townhouses 
separated  from  the  Riverway  by  an  internal  access  road. 

Midrise 

The  midrise  building,  located  near  the  Massachusetts  Mental  Health 
Center,  is  a  14  story,  centrally  air-conditioned  structure  with  external 
masonry  walls.  The  map  of  Figure  C-4  and  the  elevation  view  of  Figure  C-5 
show  the  relationship  of  this  structure  to  the  Riverway,  as  well  as  contours 
of  constant  L   noise  exposure  levels.  These  figures  indicate  that  the 
exterior  side  of  this  building  facing  the  Riverway  will  generally  be  subjected 
to  noise  exposure  levels  above  65  dB(A)  for  more  than  8  hours,  the  HUD  1390.2 
standards  category  of  "Discretionary-normally  unacceptable".  The  planned 
use  of  the  first  floor  is  commercial,  with  residential  units  beginning  at 
the  second  floor.  The  internal  ventilation  system  in  this  building  allows 
windows  to  normally  be  closed.  With  no  residential  doorways  or  balconies 
and  normally  closed  windows  facing  this  noise  environment,  the  major  potential 
impact  of  the  noise  on  people  would  result  from  external  sound  being  trans- 
mitted through  the  exterior  wall  to  internal  residential  spaces;  this  is 
discussed  in  the  next  section.   It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  smallness 
and  steepness  of  the  open  space  between  the  site  boundary  and  the  building 
preclude  it  as  an  area  which  people  would  use  for  any  significant  periods 
of  time. 

Townhouses  Directly  on  the  Riverway 

A  row  of  two  and  three  story  townhouses  is  also  very  close  to  the 
Riverway  and  in  a  noise  exposure  environment  similar  to  the  previously 
discussed  midrise  building.  There  are  some  important  differences,  however. 
The  elevation  view  of  the  portion  of  townhouses  closest  to  the  Riverway 
is  shown  in  Figure  C-6.  A  three  foot  masonry  wall  bordering  the  common 
walkway  with  the  building  set  back,  combine  to  reduce  the  first  floor 
8  hour  noise  exposure  of  such  units  to  less  than  65  dB(A)  and  the  noise 
exposure  of  most  second  story  quarters  facing  the  Riverway  to  approximately 
65  dB(A).  However,  the  third  floor  levels  have  an  unobstructed  line-of-sight 
to  the  Riverway  and  will  have  noise  exposures  exceeding  L^^  ^  ^^  dB(A) . 
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(There  are,  however,  no  external  doorways  facing  the  Riverway  at  the  third 
floor  level.  A  limited  niamber  of  kitchen  doorways  on  the  second  floor  level 
have  access  to  stairways  to  the  common  walkway.) 

There  are  11  townhouse  units  with  bedrooms  which  are  on  the  third  floor 
level  with  external  noise  exposures  exceeding  the  L__  =  65  dB(A)  standard. 
This  represents  3  percent  of  all  townhouses  on  the  site.  The  extent  that 
the  external  exposure  standard  is  exceeded  is  in  the  order  of  two  to  three 
dB(A)  depending  on  the  degree  of  setback  from  the  three  foot  masonary  wall. 

The  exterior  space  between  the  walkway  and  the  site  boundary  will  be 
steeply  sloped  and  densely  planted,  thus  precluding  this  area  from  use 
other  than  for  transient  periods  of  access  and  egress  via  the  stairs. 

Townhouses  Separated  by  Site  Road  from  Riverway 

'iji 
At  the  southern  portion  of  the  site  abutting  the  Riverway,  there  are  jj 

some  two  story  townhouses.  These  structures  are  sufficiently  low  and  set 

back,  that  they  are  completely  in  the  shadow  region  of  the  masonry  wall 

barrier.   Because  of  these  factors,  these  units  are  entirely  within  the  noise 

exposure  environment  of  L   less  than  65  dB(A),  as  shown  by  the  noise 

exposure  contours  of  Figure  C-7. 

3.3  Huntington  Avenue  Critical  Areas 

There  are  three  distinctive  areas  on  the  site  which  are  affected  by 
vehicle  noise  from  Huntington  Avenue.  These  are  (1)  the  Brigham  Circle 
Midrise,  (2)  an  open  elevated  passive  recreation  area  (between  the  27  story 
highrise  and  Huntington  Avenue) ,  and  (3)  the  two  midrise  buildings  on  the 
western  portion  of  the  site  bordering  Huntington  Avenue. 

Brigham  Circle  Midrise 

The  elevation  view  of  the  Brigham  Circle  midrise  is  shown  in  Figure  C-8. 
This  Figure  shows  that  the  set  back  of  this  building  from  the  avenue  is 
adequate  to  place  the  free  field  noise  exposure  at  the  building  face  in  HUD's 
"Discretionary-normally  acceptable"  range.   Furthermore,  the  principal  use 
of  most  of  the  intervening  ground  level  space  between  the  building  and 
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Huntington  Avenue  is  the  internal  site  roadway  and  plantings  for  overall 
visual  effect.   Since  no  extensive  active  or  passive  recreational  use  is 
planned  within  this  space,  there  are  essentially  no  critical  receptors 
in  this  area  of  higher  noise  levels  nearer  Huntington  Avenue. 

Recreational  Area 

A  slightly  elevated  (4  feet  above  grade)  passive  recreational  area  is 
located  to  the  west  of  the  Brigham  Circle  Midrise.  Both  the  setback  as  well 
as  the  barrier  effect  of  the  brick  wall  (and  the  previously  discussed 
Brigham  Circle  midrise)  serve  to  keep  a  significant  portion  of  this  recrea- 
tional area  at  L__  (24  hour)  =  63  to  64  dB(A) .  During  daylight,  hourly 
L  „'s  will  be  somewhat  higher,  by  approximately  2  dB(A) .  For  example  the 
highest  hourly  L  _  for  a  point  on  the  side  of  the  recreation  area  closest 
to  Huntington  Avenue  is  66  dB(A)  occuring  at  between  5  and  7  PM.  The 
"success"  or  acceptance  of  this  area  and  the  seriousness  of  the  noise  impact 
here  is  difficult  to  assess  in  advance  of  its  actual  use,  since  a  variety 
of  psychological  factors  such  as  the  visual  effectiveness  of  the  plantings 
and  the  extent  that  the  users  are  accustomed  to  high  levels  of  urban  noise  are 
involved.   If  the  existing  12  foot  brick  wall  were  retained  easterly  beyond 
this  recreation  area,  it  would  result  in  a  significant  5  to  10  dB  reduction 
in  noise  level,  in  the  vicinity  of  this  recreation  area.  The  trade-off 
involved  includes  both  the  visual  effect  of  the  wall  and  the  psychological 
barrier  of  joining  the  area  to  Huntington  Avenue  and  creating  a  focal 
point  for  the  community. 

Midrises  on  Eastern  Portion  of  Site  Facing  Huntington  Avenue 

An  elevation  view,  representative  of  the  midrise  buildings  on  the 
western  portion  of  the  site  on  Huntington  Avenue  is  shown  in  Figure  C-9. 
As  this  diagram  demonstrates,  the  complementary  effects  of  distance  and 
shielding  (due  to  the  12  foot  brick  wall  barrier)  result  in  building  face 
exterior  noise  exposures  which  are  within  the  standard  of  "Discretionary- 
normally  acceptable"  (L  <65  dBA) .  There  may  be  a  slight  increase  in 
noise  level  above  the  free  field  value  due  to  multiple  reflection  of  sound 
between  the  building  face  and  the  inner  side  of  the  brick  wall. 
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3.4  Projection  of  Internal  Noise  Exposures 

The  preceeding  sections  have  presented  projections  of  exterior  wall  noise 
exposures  for  critical  receptors  on  the  proposed  development  site.  This 
section  will  examine  the  relationship  between  critical  interior  noise  expo- 
sures and  the  HUD  circular  1390.2  interior  noise  exposure  standard.  The 
two  most  critical  cases  are  shown  in  Table  C-5,  along  with  exterior  noise 
exposures  for  the  time  intervals  and  periods  cited  in  circular  1390.2  for 
interior  noise  exposures. 

TABLE  C-5 
EXTERIOR  WALL  NOISE  EXPOSURES,  dB(A) 


L33(24  HR) 

L4_2C24  HR) 

Lg   25CII   PM-7  AM) 

69 

73 

70 

65 

73 

68 

Riverway  Mental  Health  Midrise 
Huntington  Avenue 

The  maximum  internal  noise  exposures  of  the  circular  1390.2  standard 
are: 

L   (8  HR  out  of  24  HR)  <  45  dB(A)        and 

L.    (1  HR  out  of  24  HR)  <   55  dB(A)        and 

L^  ^r    (0.5  HR  out  of  11  PM  to  7  AM)  <  45  dB(A) 
6 .  zb  — 

To  obtain  approximate  projected  interior  noise  exposures,  appropriate 
values  of  sound  transmission  loss  (STL)  are  applied  to  the  exterior  wall 
noise  exposures.  A  more  accurate  approach  would  require  a  detailed  analysis 
of  exterior  wall  sound  transmission  frequency  characteristics  which  would 
be  weighted  by  the  frequency  spectrum  of  the  external  noise  source.  However, 
this  latter  approach  would  be  justified  only  in  those  instances  for  which 
the  former  approach  yielded  results  which  were  marginal  in  terms  of  meeting 
the  standard.  Another  factor  is  room  furnishings,  which  affect  reverberation 
and  internal  noise  exposure. 
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The  buildings  bordering  the  site  are  all  of  double  wall  with  internal 
insulation  blanket  configuration.   In  addition,  some  of  the  to\mhouses  and 
all  the  midrise  and  high-rise  buildings  have  masonry  exteriors.   It  is 
generally  recognized  that  such  construction,  coupled  with  closed  windows, 
results  in  composite  (wall  plus  windows  and  doors),  minimum  STL's  of  between 
25  and  35  dB.    It  is  expected  that  detailed  analysis  of  the  various  exterior 
wall  configurations  in  the  proposed  development  would  result  in  STL's  of 
35  dB  or  greater;  however,  the  minimum  value  of  25  dB  will  be  used  here  to 
be  conservative. 

All  dwelling  units  in  this  project  will  be  provided  with  central  air- 
conditioning,  according  to  current  plans.  Although  all  units  will  also 
have  exterior  windows  which  can  be  opened,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  occu- 
pants of  the  units  most  affected  by  exterior  noise  will  have  the  option  of 
keeping  their  windows  closed.   However,  during  periods  of  peak  demand  for 
electricity  and  resulting  "brown-outs"  or  "black-outs",  these  people  will 
have  to  put  up  with  higher  levels  of  interior  noise.   (The  exterior  wall 
composite  STL  for  the  open  window  condition  is  approximately  10.) 

Table  C-6  presents  the  maximum  internal  noise  exposures,  for  the 
project's  most  critical  receptor  dwelling  units. 

TABLE  C-6 
MAXIMUM  INTERIOR  NOISE  EXPOSURES,  dB(A) 


Window  Condition: 

L^^[_2A   HR) 

L4_2C24  HR) 

^6.25^^1  PM-7AM) 

Closed 

Open 

Closed 

Open 

Closed 

Open 

Riverway-Midrise 
Huntington  Avenue  Midrise 
(1390.2  Standard,  Maximum) 

44 
40 
(45 

59 
55 

) 

48 
48 
(55 

63 
63 

) 

45 
43 
(45 

60 
58 
) 

Table  C-6  shows  that  the  most  critical  dwelling  units  do  meet  the  HUD 
1390.2  interior  noise  exposure  standards,  even  with  the  postulated  low  STL 
value  of  25  dB.  However,  under  open  window  conditions,  these  units  do  not 
meet  the  HUD  standards  and  fail  the  night-time  standard  by  up  to  15  dB(A). 


See,  for  example,  PPM-90  attachment  3,  or  HUD's  "Airborne,  Impact,  and 
Structure  Borne  Noise  C  ontrol  in  Multifamily  Dwellings",  September  1967, 
page  8-52  and  Index  I. 
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Depending  upon  the  future  electric  supply  situation  and  possible 
reduction  or  curtailment  requirements,  a  possible  strategy  to  minimize  the 
internal  noise  exposure  impact  would  be  to  drop  all  central  airconditioning 
loads  to  the  majority  of  the  units  not  significantly  exposed  to  traffic 
noise  and  only  maintain  the  airconditioning  load  for  the  critical  units  on 
the  periphery  of  the  project.  Current  design  plans  are  to  have  separate 
central  airconditioning  systems  for  some  of  the  townhouses,  including  the 
ones  exposed  to  the  Riverway. 

HUD  1390.2  also  prescribes  that  floors  and  partition  walls  must  have 
a  Sound  Transmission  Class  (STC)  of  greater  than  45.  The  architect  is 
working  with  a  design  specification  STC  of  56;  a  figure  achievable  with 
present  building  technology  and  which  is  better  than  HUD's  minimum  property 
standard.  Thus,  it  is  reasonably  anticipated  that  the  STC  requirements 
will  be  achieved  without  difficulty. 

3.5  Aircraft  Noise  Exposure  Forecast 

The  FAA  Regional  Office  has  formally  indicated,  in  the  attached  letter 
of  July  1,  1974,  that  the  estimated  1980  noise  exposure  forecast  (NEF)  at 
the  project  location  will  be  substantially  under  30.  This  places  the 
project  site  in  NEF  category  A,  and  in  the  HUD  1390.2  standard  of  Acceptable. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
FEDERAL  AVIATION  ADMINISTRATION 


NEW  ENGLAND  REGION 

12  NEW  ENGLAND  EXECUTIVE  PARK 

BURLINGTON.  MASS.  01803 

Telephone  (617)  467-7233/7234 


JU 


1M74 


Mr.  David  W.  Bearg 

Environmental  Planner 

Environmental  Research  and  Technology,  Inc. 

429  Marrett  Road 

Lexington,  Massachusetts  02173 

Dear  Mr.  Bearg: 

This  letter  is  in  reply  to  your  communication  of  June  13,  1974,  request- 
ing this  office's  assessment  of  the  aircraft  noise  exposure  possible  at 
the  proposed  multi-complex  housing  development  to  be  located  between 
Huntington  Avenue  and  The  Riverway  in  the  Mission  Hill  area  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts.   These  comments  regarding  the  proposed  856  units  of  hous- 
ing are  provided  assuming  the  airport  of  concern  and  primary  influence 
is  Logan  International  Airport. 

Utilizing  noise  exposure  forecast  contours  (NEF)  prepared  by  MASSPORT, 
we  estimate  in  1980,  airport  activity  might  be  such  that  the  NEF  at  your 
project  location  will  be  substantially  under  30.   As  we  have  noted  in 
FAA  advisory  circular  150/5070-6,  Chapter  8,  Land  Use  Plan: 

Few  activities  will  be  affected  by  aircraft  sounds,  although 
building  designs  for  especially  sound  sensitive  activities  such 
as  auditoriums,  churches,  schools,  hospitals,  and  theatres 
should  consider  sound  control  in  areas  closest  to  the  airport. 
Detailed  studies  by  qualified  personnel  are  recommended  for  out- 
door amphitheatres  and  like  places  of  public  assembly  in  the 
general  vicinity  of  the  airport. 

This  commentary  was  based  upon  the  1980  airport  noise  scenario  presented 
by  MASSPORT  in  their  December  1972  preliminary  environmental  impact  re- 
port for  a  project  to  extend  runways  4L,  9  and  construct  a  general  avia- 
tion/STOL  Runway  15-33.   The  use  of  this  commentary  should  be  limited  to 
planning  purposes  with  respect  to  future  land  use.   It  is  not  intended  to 
represent  any  views  regarding  the  relationship  between  aircraft  noise  and 
valuation  of  the  project  location. 

At  such  time  the  design  of  the  structure (s)  will  permit,  it  would  be  ad- 
visable you  execute  the  enclosed  FAA  Form  7460-1,  Notice  of  Proposed  Con- 
struction and  return  it  to  this  Agency  so  we  may  evaluate  its  compatibility 
with  the  navigable  airspace. 


SCARANCr 


Chief,  Airports  Planning  Branch 
Enclosure 
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4.    IMPACT  OF  THE  PROJECT  ON  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

The  project  will  result  in  the  creation  of  additional  community  noise 
during  construction  and  after  completion.  The  following  sections  discuss 
the  significance  of  project  generated  noise  on  various  critical  receptors 
in  the  community,  and  measures  which  will  be  taken  to  reduce  this  noise 
where  appropriate. 

4.1  Noise  Impact  During  Construction 

It  is  possible,  by  using  a  detailed  schedule  of  construction  activity 
by  time  period  and  location,  to  predict  community  noise  levels  closely 
corresponding  to  the  construction  activity  at  any  point  in  time.  By  com- 
paring the  predicted  community  noise  due  to  construction  with  the  ambient 
(pre- construction)  community  noise  levels,  the  impact  in  terms  of  annoyance 
and  other  factors  may  be  estimated. 

However,  such  an  analysis  is  not  necessary  to  perform  a  preliminary 
estimate  of  areas  in  the  community  which  will  be  impacted  by  construction 
noise,  in  terms  of  receiving  a  qualitative  increase  in  noise  exposure. 
Table  C-7  summarizes  the  time  period  of  operation  of  the  major  contributors 
to  the  total  construction  noise  level  and  the  portion  of  the  site  where 
this  activity  will  take  place. 

TABLE  C-7 
SUMMARY  OF  CONSTRUCTION  SCHEDULE 


Time  Period 

Equipment 

Location 

1  month,  late  winter  1975 

FRANCHI  pile  driver 

Mass  Mental  foundation 

1  week,  late  winter  1975 

conven.  pile  driver 

parking  garage  foundation 

2  months,  late  winter  1975 

2  cranes  w/wrecking 

balls 

Kempton  Street 

3  months,  late  winter  1975 

Backhoes  (6)  (Power 

shovel) 

Excavation  areas 

1  year,  spring  '75  -  spring  '76 

Backhoes  (2)  (Power 

shovel) 

Excavation  areas 

occ.  use  throughout 

Air  compressors  (2) 

Thru-out  site 

3  months,  late  winter  1975 

Bulldozers  (4) 

Thru-out  site 
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It  is  noted  that  whereas  general  construction  activity  is  distributed 
throughout  the  site,  a  major  cause  of  disturbing  noise,  pile  driving,  is 
concentrated  in  the  northern  and  western  portions  of  the  site.   The  areas 
in  the  conununity  which  will  receive  the  most  noticeable  increase  in  noise 
levels  from  on  site  construction  will  be  the  Mass.  Mental  Health  Center  and 
other  institutions  which  directly  border  the  site  to  the  north  and  east, 
and  housing  adjacent  to  the  site  boundary  on  the  west.   Across  Huntington 
Avenue  the  increase  in  noticeable  noise  level  will  be  minimal  for  a  variety 
of  factors.  As  previously  noted,  Huntington  Avenue  traffic  is  a  major  noise 
contributor;  its  proximity  and  the  much  greater  distance  to  most  of  the  site 
(along  with  the  12  foot  barrier  wall  along  some  portions  of  the  site)  will 
attenuate  the  construction  noise  relative  to  the  street  traffic  noise.  Along 
the  northwestern  portion  of  the  site,  there  are  not  considered  to  be  any 
critical  receptors;  the  land  use  consists  of  the  Riverway  and  the  low  inten- 
sity use  Olmsted  Park. 

There  are  a  number  of  steps  which  are  being  planned  to  mitigate,  as 
much  as  possible,  on  site  generated  construction  noise.   For  example,  the 
pile  driving  is  scheduled  for  the  winter  months  of  February  and  March,  when 
windows  are  closed  and  people  will  be  spending  most  of  their  time  indoors. 
The  Franchi-type  pile  driver,  which  is  quieter  than  a  conventional  pile 
driver,  will  be  used  for  driving  the  Mass.  Mental  Midrise  piles.   In  gen- 
eral, it  is  anticipated  that  the  contractor  and  subcontractors  will  seri- 
ously endeavor  to  follow  the  City  of  Boston's  noise  regulations  and  to 
coordinate  their  activities  with  the  appropriate  agencies. 

4.2  Noise  Impact  After  Construction 

Ways  that  the  completed  project  might  produce  a  noise  impact  on  the 
community  are  through  additional  traffic  and  by  HVAC  fans  and  blowers. 

The  effect  of  the  project  in  terms  of  changes  in  traffic  volumes  is 
relatively  minor,  as  described  in  Section  E,  Infrastructure.   For  example, 
of  the  approximately  fifteen  affected  road  links  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
project,  only  3  or  4  show  an  increase  in  traffic  volime  at  the  peak  hours. 
The  largest  increase  is  135  vehicles  per  hour  during  the  PM  peak,  and  that 
occurs  on  the  newly  opened  portion  of  Vining  Street.   The  next  highest  vol- 
ume increase  is  40  vehicles  per  PM  peak  hour,  occurring  on  St.  Albans  Street. 
Assuming  an  average  automobile  speed  of  30  mph,  135  vehicles  per  hour  would 
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produce  a  component  peak  (L,j^)  noise  level  of  58  dBCA)  at  50  feet.  This 
is  believed  to  be  well  below  the  ambient  noise  levels  existing  along  the 
length  of  this  road  during  the  AM  and  PM  peak  traffic  periods.   Thus,  the 
completed  project  will  not  produce  any  traffic  noise  impact  on  the 
community. 

The  design  of  the  HVAC  systems  is  predicated  on  meeting  or  exceeding 
the  applicable  HUD  internal  and  external  noise  level  criteria.  Air  con- 
ditioning and  other  equipment  noise  levels  will  be  as  low  as  current  avail- 
able technology  allows,  for  the  benefit  of  future  residents  and  the  community. 
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APPENDIX  C-1 
TRAFFIC  NOISE  MODELING 

Description  of  Line  Source 

A  highway  segment  with  a  moving  stream  of  traffic  can  be  modeled  as 
many  randomly  distributed  point  sources.  However,  if  the  average  spacing 
between  motor  vehicles  is  not  much  greater  than  the  distance  from  the  highway 
that  the  noise  is  being  measured,  the  string  of  vehicles  may  be  modeled  as 
a  line  source.   For  purposes  of  predicting  noise  levels  within  several  hun- 
dred feet  of  a  roadway,  such  as  the  Riverway  and  Huntington  Avenue  adjacent 
to  the  Harvard  Housing  site,  the  line  source  model  is  appropriate. 

The  average  strength  of  the  line  source  is  discribed  in  terms  of  sound 
power  per  unit  length.   Based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  average  spacing  between 
motor  vehicles  and  the  average  sound  power  radiated  from  each  vehicle  travel- 
ing at  the  average  speed  for  that  roadway  segment,  the  average  line  source 
strength  may  be  determined  by  spreading  the  sound  power  uniformly  along  an 
equivalent  single  lane  of  the  highway.  Appendix  C-2  gives  a  detained  deri- 
vation of  the  line  source  model  along  with  sample  predictions  of  noise 
levels  at  several  distances  from  a  highway  with  given  traffic  conditions. 

Without  going  into  too  much  detail  at  this  stage,  two  basic  character- 
istics of  a  line  source  are  mentioned  here.   First,  the  sound  intensity 
resulting  from  a  line  source  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  observer's 
perpendicular  distance  to  the  line  (assuming  no  dissipative  losses  along 
the  sound  transmission  paths) .   Second,  for  a  finite  line  segment  the  sound 
intensity  at  the  observer  is  directly  proportional  to  the  angle  subtended 
at  the  observer  by  the  endpoints  of  the  line  segment  (see  Figure  C-10  of 
Appendix  C-2).   Both  of  the  above  characteristics  are  given  by: 

Sound  Intensity  ~  n-9 

The  sound  pressure  level  at  the  observer  falls  off  at  the  rate  10  log  D. 
The  sound  pressure  level  of  a  finite  line  segment  subtending  an  angle  0 
degree  is  equal  to  the  level  of  an  infinite  line  segment  (subtending  180 
degrees)  minus  10  log  (0/180)  . 
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Two  Published  Highway  Noise  Prediction  Models 

Two  highway  prediction  manuals  that  have  received  widespread  attention 

C.G.  Gordon,  et  al . ,  Highway  Noise--A  Design  Guide  for  Highway 
Engineers,  NCHRP  Report  117  (1972) 

J.E.  Wesler,  Manual  for  Highway  Noise  Prediction,  DOT-TSC-FHWA- 
72-1  (March  1972). 

The  DOT-TSC  manual  includes  a  computer  program  for  modeling  complex 
highway-barrier  configurations  and  a  pencil  and  ruler  monograph  for  estima- 
ting noise  from  an  infinite  straight  highway.   The  model  is  based  on  a  1/D 
dependence  which  would  give  a  falloff  rate  in  sound  pressure  level  of  3  dB 
per  doubling  of  distance.  This  model  is  valid  for  a  line  source  when  no 
city  absorption  due  to  ground  vegetation  and  buildings  is  apparent  and 

there  is  clear  line  of  site  to  all  parts  of  the  line  segment. 

3/2 
The  NCHRP  Report  117  design  guide  is  based  on  a  1/D    dependence  which 

would  give  a  falloff  rate  of  4.5  dB  per  doubling  of  distance.  The  NCHRP 

report  argues  that  in  most  real  roadway  situations,  city  absorption  and 

typical  shielding  of  the  extremities  of  a  roadway  result  in  a  falloff  rate 

more  rapid  than  the  theoretical  1/D  dependence. 

The  sound  pressure  level  Lp  as  a  function  of  distance  to  a  roadway  is 

summarized  for  the  two  models  by: 

DOT-TSC  model,  Lp  ~  -10  log  D 

NCHRP  117  model,  Lp  ~  -10  log  D^^^  =  -15  log  D 

The  noise  projections  made  for  the  Harvard  project  will  utilize  the 
1/D  sound  intensity  (or  Lp  ~  -10  log  D)  dependence.   Since  most  of  the 
observation  points  are  at  second  story  height  (20  to  30  feet  elevation) 
good  line  of  site  to  the  roadways  and  no  losses  due  to  ground  cover  are 
assumed.   Losses  due  to  barriers  will  be  considered  on  an  individual  basis. 


APPENDIX  C-2 
DERIVATION  OF  LINE  SOURCE  MODEL 

A  stream  of  freely  flowing  vehicles  may  be  modeled  as  a  line  source 
with  a  fairly  uniform  acoustic  radiating  power  per  unit  length. 

A  simple  model  described  in  NCHRP  Report  117  is  repeated  here. 
Consider  a  segment  of  line  source  in  Figure  C-10  which  has  a  constant  sound 
radiation  power  per  unit  length.   Assume  that  an  element  dx  radiates  sound 
omnidirectionally  in  hemispherical  wavefronts  above  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Then  the  contribution  of  the  element  to  the  sound  pressure  at  a  receiver  at 
0  is  given  by 

PC  W  dx       _      pew  ^Q  ^^_^^ 


d(p^) 

wh 

ere 

W       = 

D       = 

e     = 

p 

c 

_    „2,        2q  2ttD  -        -  i;( 

27rD  /cos   9  ii 


sound  power  per  unit  length,  watts/m 

distance  from  line,  m 

angle,  radians 

3 
density  of  air  (1.2  kg/m  ) 

speed  of  sound  in  air  (345  m/sec) 
The  total  sound  power  at  0  is  obtained  by  integration 


(P^)    =   >'  ^  cie  =  H^  6,,  .  (C-2) 


2     _    [^     pcW     _   pcW 
'   ^  -       i         2iD  ^®  -   2?D  "AB 
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Eq.   (C-2)  states  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  dissipative  losses  between 
source  and  receiver,  the  mean  square  pressure  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
included  angle  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  perpendicular  distance  to 
the  line  segment.  An  infinite  line  segment  would  yield 

Cp')    =   ^-  (C-3) 

From  here  on,  the  computations  will  be  carried  out  for  an  infinite  line 
source.  Multiplication  by  ^ .J'^   of  the  infinite  line  result  will  give  the 
finite  line  segment  result. 


Figure  C-10   Geometry  Involved  in  Line  Source  Model 
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The  sound  pressure  level  is  given  by 

2 
Lp  =   10  log  -^  =  10  log  P^'^   ,  dB  (C-4) 

P  2D  p 

^o  ^o 

-5    2 
p   is  a  reference  pressure,  which  is  usually  2  x  10   N/m  . 


where 


Assuming  that  vehicles  on  a  highway  are  uniformly  spaced  a  distance  T 
between  vehicles,  the  average  line  source  power  density  is  given  by 

W   =   i^2£il  27702  ^  (C-5] 

pcT      ^^1 

where 

T   =   spacing  between  vehicles 
2 
Cp  )   ,  =   mean  square  sound  pressure  of  a  single  vehicle  at  a 


cal 


calibrated  distance  D  ^  (e.g.,  50  feet)  from  the  vehicle. 
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The  sound  level  at  a  distance  D  from  an  infinite  string  of  vehicles  is 
obtained  by  substituting  the  right  hand  side  of  Eq.  (C-S)  for  W  in  Eq.  (C-4) 
resulting  in 


L   =   L     +  10  log  — Y^  -  10  log  0 
^      Peal 


(C-6) 


D  , ,  D,  and  T  must  all  be  in  the  same  units  of  length,  for  example,  feet. 

C  3.  J. 

Example : 

A  straight  line  of  traffic  consists  of  8500  cars/hour  and  1500 
trucks/hour  with  all  vehicles  traveling  at  55  mph.  At  a  cali- 
bration distance  of  50  feet,  a  single  car  results  in  72  dBA  and 
a  single  truck  results  in  86  dBA. 

For  cars : 

T       =       34  feet    (average)   between  cars 

D     ,        =        50   feet 
cal 


Peal 


72   dBA 


For  trucks 


cal 


194  feet  (average) 
50  feet 
86  dBA 


cal 


Using  Eq.  (C-6) ,  a  summary  of  the  average  sound  levels  at  several 
distances  from  an  infinite  highway  are  given  in  Table  C-8. 

TABLE  C-8 
AVERAGE  SOUND  LEVELS  AT  SEVERAL  DISTANCES  FROM  AN  INFINITE  HIGHWAY 
CARRYING  VEHICLES  AT  SPEEDS  OF  55  MPH 


AVERAGE  SOUND  LEVELS 

Distance 

(dBA  re  2  x  10'^  N/m^) 

from  the 

Road  (ft) 

8500  Cars/Hour 

1500  Trucks/Hour     Both 

Cars  and 

Trucks 

50 

79 

85 

86 

100 

76 

82 

83 

200 

73 

79 

80 

500 

69 

75 

76 

1000 

66 

72 

73 

An  adjustment  for  a  finite  road  segment  subtending  an  angle  of  G  degrees 

1 80 
to  the  observer  is  obtained  by  subtracting  10  log  —^  from  the  level  for  an 

infinite  highway.   For  convenience,  Table  C-9  gives  adjustments.   For  example 

a  clear  view  of  90°  of  highway  will  give  3  dB  less  than  a  clear  view  of  more 

than  161°  of  highway. 


TABLE  C-9 
ADJUSTMENT  FOR  FINITE  ROAD  SEGMENT 


dB  Adjustment  to  be 

Subtended  Angle 

Subtracted  from  level 

(degrees) 

of  Infinite  Roadway 

161  to  180 

0 

127  to  161 

1 

101  to  127 

2 

80  to  101 

3 

64  to  80 

4 

51  to  64 

5 

40  to  51 

6 

32  to  40 

7 

25  to  32 

8 

20  to  25 

9 

16  to  20 

10 

13  to   16 

11 

10  to   13 

12 

APPENDIX  C-3 
INSTRUMENTATION  FOR  STATISTICAL  SAMPLING 
OF  NOISE  LEVELS 

Community  noise  resulting  from  transportation  sources  is  usually  fluc- 
tuating. The  fluctuating  noise  levels  are  commonly  expressed  by  the  sta- 
tistics L,„,  '-'qn'  ^^'^  '"QD'  ^hi'^h  ^^®  'the  noise  levels  that  are  exceeded 
10%,  50%,  and  90%  of  the  time,  respectively,  during  the  measurement  period. 

Two  general  types  of  systems  are  available  to  record  the  varying  sound 
pressure  levels  at  a  project  site.  The  manual  method  involves  noting  the 
reading  on  a  sound  level  meter  at  periodic  time  intervals.  The  automatic 
method  measures  the  accumulated  noise  level  exposure  in  several  sound  pres- 
sure level  bands  with  an  Environmental  Noise  Classifier.  The  automatic 
method  was  used  to  obtain  the  measurement  noise  data  in  this  report.   The 
method  and  instrumentation  used  are  discussed  below: 

Environmental  Noise  Classifier 

For  automatic  recording  of  accumulated  A-weighted  noise  level 
exposure,  ERT  utilized  the  following  equipment: 

B  §  K  Model  166/S.45  Environmental  Noise  Classifier 

B  §  K  Type  4117  One- Inch  Ceramic  Microphone 

B  5  K  Type  4230  Acoustic  Calibrator 

B  5  K  Type  AO-0019  10  ft  (Location  1)  and  B  S  K  Type 

AO-0026  30  ft  (Locations  2,  3,  and  4)  microphone 

extension  cables. 

The  Environmental  Noise  Classifier  is  an  analyzer  which  classifies 
sound  levels  into  twelve  amplitude  bands,  each  band  having  a  width  of  2,5  dB. 
The  accumulated  time  in  each  sound  level  band  is  recorded  on  an  hourly 
basis  as  well  as  the  elapsed  time  of  the  measurement  sample.  The  166/S.45 
Environmental  Noise  Classifier  is  a  sound  level  meter  (type  2/S)  which 
meets  the  specifications  of  the  American  National  Standards  Institute 
(ANSI  SI. 4-1971). 

At  the  end  of  a  sampling  period,  the  time  in  each  level  band  is  recorded. 
For  example,  L-„  may  be  calculated  from  a  one  hour  measurement  during  peak 
traffic  time  to  determine  compliance  with  FHWA  PPM  90-2  standards  for 


highway  noise.   L   over  a  24  hour  measurement  may  be  used  to  determine  com- 
pliance with  HUD  Circular  1390.2  for  external  noise  at  a  proposed  housing 
site. 

The  entire  instrument,  including  microphone,  was  calibrated  with  the 
sound  level  calibrator  before  and  after  each  24  hour  measurement  period. 


APPENDIX  C-4 


MEASUREMENT  DATA  TABLES  AND 

PLOTS  OF  HOURLY  L,^,  L,„,  L^„  AND  L„_ 
10   3^   50      90 
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APPENDIX  C-5 
SUPPORTING  EXPLANATION 

This  appendix  presents  supporting  data  and  explanations  for  various 
portions  of  the  text. 

1 .   Corrections  to  Measurement  Data 

The  following  paragraphs  present  the  details  of  corrections  to  the 
measurement  data  to  obtain  free  field  propagation  noise  exposure  data  at  a 
common  reference  distance  of  100  feet  from  the  single  lane  equivalent 
roadway. 

Location  1 

The  noise  measurement  at  location  1  was  performed  approximately  20  feet 
behind  a  large  iron  grate  fence  sector  of  the  brick  wall  facing  on  Huntington 
Avenue.   The  net  effect  of  the  brick  wall,  large  brick  fence  posts,  and  the  curva- 
ture of  the  iron  fence  and  brick  wall  is  a  reduction  in  the  road  field  of  view  to 
slightly  less  than  90  degrees.  This  would  cause  a  reduction  of  noise  level  by 
10  log  (90/180)  =  3  dB.  The  single  lane  equivalent  distance  of  location  1  was 
55  feet.   Using  a  conservative  attenuation  rate  of  -3  dB  per  distance  doubling 
(justified  in  Appendix  A),  results  in  a  distance  adjustment  of  -2.6  dB  at  the 
100  foot  reference  point.  The  net  adjustment  to  correct  for  barrier  and  distance 
effects  is  therefore  -2.6  +  3.0  or  +  0.4  dB(A)  to  be  added  to  measured  data 
from  location  1,  in  order  to  represent  free  field  propagation  at  100  feet 
from  the  single  lane  equivalent  Huntington  Avenue. 

Location  2 

Location  2  was  in  front  of  an  existing  building  on  the  north  side  of 
Huntington  Avenue,  approximately  4  feet  outside  the  second  story  window,  and 
17  feet  above  the  sidewalk.   The  presence  of  this  building  could  affect  the 
measured  sound  level  in  the  following  two  ways:   (1)  by  blocking  the  sound 
coming  from  the  back  and  sides  of  the  building  from  reaching  the  microphone 
in  the  front  of  the  building  and  (2)  reflecting  sound  coming  from  the  front 
of  the  building  and  therefore  increase  the  sound  pressure  at  the  microphone 
position.   The  latter  influence  is  more  significant  in  this  instance, 


because  there  were  no  major  sound  sources  to  the  rear  or  sides  of  this 
building.  Figure  C-14  shows  how  a  microphone  suspended  outside  of  an  existing 
building  will  record  sound  pressure  from  both  an  incident  and  reflected  ray. 

The  amount  of  reflection  is  a  function  of  the  configuration  and  composi- 
tion of  the  building  exterior.   For  the  mixture  of  glass,  wood  and  brick  of 
the  measurement  building  it  is  estimated  that  the  reflected  sound  increases 
the  level  by  approximately  2  dB  above  the  incident  sound  alone. 

The  single  lane  equivalent  distance  for  location  2  was  approximately 
36  feet,  resulting  in  a  -4.4  dB  correction  factor  for  distance  to  100  feet. 

The  net  adjustment  to  correct  for  reflection  and  distance  is  -2.0-4.4= 
-6.4  dB(A)  to  be  added  to  measured  data  from  location  2. 

Locations  3  and  4 

Noise  measurements  at  locations  3  and  4  were  in  an  essentially  free 
field  propagation  environment.   Thus,  the  only  corrections  involved  are  for 
distance.   The  single  lane  equivalent  distances  were  99  and  105  feet  for 
locations  3  and  4  respectively,  resulting  in  a  distance  correction  for 
location  4  of  +  0.2  dB,  for  the  100  foot  reference  distance. 

2.  Summary  Applications 


The  following  table  summarizes  the  preceeding  corrections  to  the 
arement  data  and 
noise  exposure  index. 


measurement  data  and  illustrates  its  application  to  the  24  hour  L  _  exterior 


Measurement 

Location 

Number 

^33  ^24  hr) 
Measured  Data, 
dBCA) 

Correction 
For  Free  Field 
Propagation  at 
100  ft.  dB(A) 

L33  (24  hr) 
Projected  at 
100  ft.  dB(A) 

1 
2 
3 
4 

62.0 
70.7 
66.3 
67.0 

0.4 
-6.4 
0 

+0.2 

62.4 
64.3 
66.3 

67.2 

The  reference  levels  (L,,)  as  computed  from  two  measurement  locations 
(1  and  2)  on  Huntington  Avenue  are  in  agreement  within  2  dB.  The  higher 
level  at  location  2  was  used  to  project  noise  contours  parallel  to  Huntington 
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Avenue.  Reference  levels  based  on  measurements  at  locations  3  and  4  near 
the  Riverway  agree  within  1  dB.  The  higher  level  (L__  =67.2  dB(A)  at  100 
feet)  was  used  for  further  projections. 

Another  application  is  the  determination  of  the  distance  from  the  single 
lane  equivalent  road,  at  which  the  L.  „  (24  hr]  noise  exposure  exceeds  80 
dB(A).   The  following  table  shows  the  corrections  applied  to  the  measured  L 
(24  hr)  data,  and  the  subsequent  projection  to  distances  yielding  80  dB(A). 


Measurement 
Location 

Number 


1^2(24  hr) 

Measured  D 
Data  dB(A) 


Correction  for 
Free  Field 
Propagation  at 
100  ft  dBA 


1^2(24  hr) 

Projected  at 
100  ft  dBA 


Distance 
Factor  to 
Produce 
L^  2  =  80  'iBA 
(dimesionless) 


1^2(24  h4) 

80  dB(A) 
Distance 
(Feet) 


1 

2 
3 

4 


69.1 
79.4 
69.9 
71.1 


0.4 
-6.4 

0 
+0.2 


69.5 
73.0 
69.9 

71.3 


11.22 

5.01 

10.23 

7.41 


9 
20 
10 
14 


It  is  noted  that  in  all  cases,  the  single  lane  equivalent  distances  at  which 
L^  2  (24  hr)  equals  80  dB(A)  are  within  the  roadway  rights  of  way  and  outside 
the  site  boundary. 

3.  Relationship  of  Traffic  Flow  to  Noise  Levels  Near  the  Riverway 

The  DOT-TSC  Nomograph  was  used  to  predict  L   noise  levels  resulting 
from  Riverway  traffic.   Figure  C-15  shows  ERT  measured  AM  rush  hour  at  location 
4  (7-8  AM)  cumulative  noise  level  distribution.  Figure  C-15  shows; 


ho  f^-V 


70  dB(A) 


Traffic  data  supplied  to  ERT  indicates  a  Riverway  AM  peak  traffic  volume 
of  2500  veh/hr.   (No  speed  data  was  provided;  but  40  mph  appears  reasonable 
for  rush  hour  -  off  rush  hour  is  50  mph  or  better  from  field  observations) . 
Using  the  nomograph  of  Figure  C-16  yields  the  plot  of  Figure  C-17,  which  shows 
general  agreement  with  traffic  data  and  the  noise  level  projection  model. 
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Figure  C-15   Cumulative  Noise  Exposure  Between  7-8a.m.  at  Location  4 
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D.   SURROUNDING  LAND  USES  AND  THE  PHYSICAL 
CHARACTER  OF  THE  AREA 

1 .  INTRODUCTION 

Figure  D-1  indicates  the  various  spatial  areas  of  investigation 
considered  for  this  project.   This  section  discusses  land  use  patterns  as 
they  relate  to  the  site,  to  the  adjacent  area,  and  to  the  greater  community. 
As  the  analysis  moves  from  site  specific  information  to  that  which  relates 
to  the  greater  community,  the  level  of  analysis  detail  becomes  increas- 
ingly more  general . 

Specifically,  the  following  sections  analyze  existing  land  use 
and  zoning  patterns;  identify  man-made  hazards  which  may  adversely  affect  the 
residential  environment  to  be  created  by  the  proposed  project;  determine 
the  impact  of  the  proposed  project  on  the  physical  character  of  the  area 
and  establish  the  consistency  of  the  project  with  local  and  regional  plan- 
ning goals. 

2.  EXISTING  LAND  USE  CONDITIONS 

Figure  D-2  is  a  land  use  map  which  illustrates  existing  land  use  condi- 
tions in  and  around  the  site.   The  information  is  based  upon  a  1973  land  use 
survey  conducted  by  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority.   Some  revisions  to 
the  original  survey  results  have  been  made  as  a  result  of  a  recent  ERT  field 
check.   Although  certain  inaccuracies  undoubtedly  remain,  the  general  land 
use  patterns  as  portrayed  by  Figure  D-2  are  essentially  correct.  Accompany- 
ing this  map  is  Table  D-1  which  indicates  the  relative  distribution  of  land 
uses  by  category.   This  analysis  is  based  upon  measurements  taken  from  the 
land  use  map. 

The  description  of  existing  land  use  conditions  is  divided  into  four 
separate  areas  of  analysis  -  the  project  site,  the  adjacent  area  north 
and  south  of  Huntington  Avenue,  and  the  remaining  areas  that  compose  the 
greater  community  including  that  which  lies  in  Brookline. 
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TABLE  D-1 
LAND  USE  DISTRIBUTION 


Use 

Site 

Adj  acent 

Area 

Residential 

2.3  Acres  ( 

:  17%) 

26.3  Acres 

C  28%) 

Institutional 

0.2  Acres  ( 

:   1%) 

6.4  Acres 

(  7%) 

Commercial 

0.0  Acres  ( 

:   0%) 

3.2  Acres 

(   3%) 

Open  Space/Recreation 

0.3  Acres  ( 

:   2%) 

6 . 1  Acres 

(  6%) 

Parking 

9.8  Acres  ( 

:  72%) 

13.6  Acres 

(  14%) 

Roadways 

0.4  Acres  ( 

3%) 

17.6  Acres 

(  19%) 

Vacant 

0. 7  Acres  ( 

5%) 

21.5  Acres 

(  23%) 

Total 

13.7  Acres  ( 

100%) 

94.7  Acres 

(100%) 

Source:   Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  Land  Use  Map,  ERT  Field  Survey, 
Calculations  by  ERT. 
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2.1  The  Site 

The  13.7  acre  project  site  is  predominantly  used  as  an  institutional 
parking  lot.   Approximately  10  acres  or  72%  of  the  total  site  is  allocated 
to  this  use  and  as  a  result,  the  relative  distribution  of  land  uses  found 
within  the  project  site  does  not  reflect  that  found  in  adjacent  areas. 

The  remaining  3.7  acres  generally  lies  to  the  east,  between  the 
parking  lot  and  St.  Albans  Street.  With  the  exception  of  small  parcels 
devoted  to  recreation  (0.3  acres),  institutions  CO. 2  acres),  and  roads 
(0.4  acres),  most  of  this  non-parking  area  is  residential  in  nature.   The 
houses  found  here  are,  for  the  most  part,  three  stories  in  height  and  are 
characterized  by  their  wood  and  brick  framed  construction.  According  to  the 
Boston  Redevelopment  Authority,  these  former  single  family  homes  have  been  con- 
verted into  rental  apartment  units  controlled  by  absentee  owners.   Five  per- 
cent of  the  project  site  or  0.7  acres  was  found  to  be  vacant.   These  vacancies 
appear  to  be  evenly  distributed  between  lots  with  no  improvements  and  those 
with  structures  present. 

2.2  Adjacent  Area  North  of  Himtington  Avenue 

The  adjacent  area  north  of  Huntington  Avenue  is  defined  as  that 
triangular  shaped  area  which  runs  between  Huntington  Avenue,  Francis  Street, 
and  the  Muddy  River.  This  sector  is  more  clearly  illustrated  in  Figure  D-2. 

The  area  between  Francis  Street  and  the  project  site  is  predominantly 
residential  in  character,  with  housing  units  architecturally 
similar  to  those  found  within  the  project  site.  Some  vacant  houses  and 
lots  were  found  in  this  residential  area,  though  most  are  confined  to  the 
south  side  of  Francis  Street.   Two  institutions  are  also  located  in  this 
sector  -  the  Massachusetts  Mental  Health  Center  on  Fenwood  Road  between 
Brookline  Avenue  and  Vining  Street,  and  a  medical  office  complex  on  Francis 
Street  at  the  intersection  of  the  Riverway.  This  latter  building  is  owned 
by  the  New  England  Deaconess  Hospital  and  contains  a  parking  garage, 
coffee  shop,  motel,  and  pharmacy  in  addition  to  medical  office  space. 

The  two  block  area  to  the  east  of  the  project  site  and  bounded  by 
St.  Albans  Street,  Francis  Street,  and  Huntington  Avenue  contains  a  mixture 
of  residential,  commercial  and  institutional  land  uses.  Three  story  wood 
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framed  housing  units  generally  run  along  St.  Albans  Street,  Francis  Street 
and  Fenwood  Road.   The  latter  roadway  bisects  the  two  block  area.   Those 
lots  which  abut  Huntington  Avenue  are  generally  allocated  to  commercial 
uses.   The  major  exception,  however,  is  the  Farragut  School , (Kindergarten-5) 

West  of  the  project  site  lies  the  Riverway.   Beyond  this  heavily 
traveled  roadway  is  Olmsted  Park  and  the  Muddy  River.   This  park  area  is 
densely  vegetated  and  generally  overgrown. 

Southwest  of  the  project  site  lies  a  triangular  sector  bounded  by  the 
Riverway  and  Huntington  Avenue.   This  area  is  predominantly  composed  of 
brick  apartment  buildings.  Those  fronting  Huntington  Avenue  are  three 
stories  in  height  while  those  along  the  Riverway  are  five  stories  high. 
The  only  vacancies  in  this  area  are  the  first  three  buildings  closest  to 
the  project  site  and  facing  Huntington  Avenue.  Other  land  uses  found  in 
this  section  include  a  small  residential  parking  strip,  a  radio  repair 
and  sales  outlet,  and  a  laundromat. 

2.3  Adjacent  Area  South  of  Huntington  Avenue 

The  southern  boundary  of  the  project  site  extends  along  Hiantington 
Avenue.  Opposite  this  major  traffic  artery  lie  a  diversity  of  land  uses 
whose  pattern  of  allocation  has  been  significantly  influenced  by  local 
topographic  conditions,  for  most  of  this  area  rests  on  a  drumlin  called 
Parker  Hill.   Due  to  the  physical  constraints  imposed  by  this  geologic 
formation,  the  least  sloping  sections  of  Parker  Hill  generally  contain 
residential,  institutional,  and  commercial  uses  while  the  steepest  gradi- 
ents remain  vacant  and  primarily  undeveloped. 

Within  this  area,  commercial  establishments  are  principally  clustered 
along  Huntington  Avenue,  with  the  greatest  concentrations  located  at  each 
end  of  the  thoroughfare  and  also  along  the  midpoint.   Interspersed  between 
and  often  above  these  commercial  outlets  are  three  story  brick  apartment 
buildings.   Behind  this  commercial-residential  strip  rises  the  front  side 
of  Parker  Hill.   In  contrast  to  the  mixed  uses  found  along  Huntington 
Avenue,  this  portion  of  the  hill  is  predominantly  residential  in  character. 
Due  to  the  topographic  conditions,  some  lots  within  this  residential  area 
remain  unimproved  with  no  structures  present. 

Institutional  uses  tend  to  be  concentrated  along  the  relatively  flat 
top  portion  of  Parker  Hill  where  excellent  local  and  regional  views  exist. 
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The  area  that  lies  east  of  South  Huntington  Avenue  and  Heath  Street 
generally  represents  the  back  side  of  Parker  Hill.   With  the  exception  of 
the  narrow  residential  strip  along  South  Huntington  Avenue,  most  of  this 
backside  section  remains  vacant  due  to  the  presence  of  extreme  slopes. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  South  Huntington  Avenue  between  Craftson  Way  and 
Huntington  Avenue  lies  a  predominantly  residential  block  with  a  gas 
station  occupying  the  comer  lot  at  the  intersection  of  Huntington  and 
South  Huntington  Avenues. 

2.4  The  Greater  Community 

The  previous  sections  have  described  the  existing  uses  within  the  site 
and  within  the  adjacent  areas.  This  section  describes  in  general  terras 
the  land  uses  found  elsewhere  in  the  greater  community. 

Figure  D-3  indicates  the  boundaries  of  the  greater  community,  an  area 
which  extends  along  the  Fenway  and  Ruggles  Street  to  the  north,  the  New 
York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  Railroad  tracks  and  Parker  Street  to  the 
east.  Heath  Street  to  the  south,  and  Kent  Street  in  Brookline  to  the  west. 

The  northwest  quadrant,  between  Huntington  Avenue  and  the  Riverway 
is  predominantly  institutional,  involving  both  medical  and  educational 
facilities.   The  Harvard  Medical  School,  New  England  Deaconess  Hospital, 
Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital,  Children's  Hospital,  Emmanuel  College, 
Simmons  College,  Boston  Latin  and  English  High  Schools,  and  Boston  State 
College  are  all  found  in  this  sector.   Some  commercial  establishments  are 
also  located  in  the  neighborhood,  but  most  are  limited  to  the  commercial 
strip  along  Brookline  Avenue. 

The  southeast  quadrant  lies  between  Tremont  and  Heath  Streets.  This 
northern  sector  above  Parker  Hill  Avenue  is  mainly  residential  while  the 
southern  sector  contains  institutional,  recreational,  residential,  and 
vacant  uses. 

The  Brookline  portion  of  the  greater  community  lies  west  of  the  project 
site.   Residential  uses  generally  prevail  throughout  this  entire  area.  Two 
urban  renewal  projects  (Marsh  and  Farm)  exist  on  either  side  of  Boylston 
Street.   One  has  already  been  developed  for  about  900  mixed  income  apartment 
units.   The  other  is  scheduled  for  MHFA  financing  on  about  the  same  time 
table  as  this  project  and  will  include  an  office-commercial  structure  in 
addition  to  apartment  housing.   Commercial  activities  are  found  along  Boylston 
Street.   A  small  light  industrial  area  is  also  found  along  nearby  River  Street. 
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2.5  Applicable  Zoning  S  Dimensional  Requirements 

Figure  D-4  illustrates  the  zoning  districts  which  affect  the  site  and 
the  immediate  adjacent  area.   Table  D-2  indicates  the  applicable  dimen- 
sional requirements  associated  with  each  of  the  controlling  zoning  districts. 
Both  Figure  D-4  and  Table  D-2  are  derived  from  the  City  of  Boston's  Zoning 
Code  and  Enabling  Act  as  amended  through  November  30,  1973.  Table  D-3 
displays  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  calculations  on  the  maximum  number 
of  dwelling  units  per  net  residential  area.  These  figures  are  based  upon 
an  interpretation  of  minimum  lot  sizes  and  floor  area  ratios. 

The  project  site  is  zoned  as  an  H-1  residential  district  with  a 
maximum  allowable  floor  area  ratio  of  1.0  and  no  building  height  restric- 
tions.  The  minimum  lot  size  for  the  one  and  two  family  row  houses  is 
2,000  sq.  feet,  and  for  any  other  dwelling  unit  or  for  any  other  permitted 
use  it  is  5,000  sq.  feet.   Based  upon  the  minimiom  lot  sizes  and  upon  the  floor 
area  ratio,  the  maximum  number  of  dwelling  units  per  net  residential 
acre  in  an  H-1  district  is  24.9  for  one  and  two  family  row  houses  and 
39.6  for  any  other  dwelling. 

Most  of  the  adjacent  area  north  of  Huntington  Avenue  is  also 
zoned  as  an  H-1  residential  district.   The  only  exceptions  are  the  three 
comers  of  this  triangular  area.   The  block  occupied  by  the  New  England 
Deaconess  Hospital  Medical  Office  building  complex  is  zoned  as  a  residen- 
tial H-2  district,  with  a  permitted  maximum  density  in  excess  of  100 
dwelling  imits  per  acre.   Much  of  the  residential  area  southwest  of  the 
project  site  is  also  zoned  as  an  H-2  district.  However,  the  very  tip  of 
this  southwest  section  is  zoned  as  a  business  L-1  district.   Residential 
dwelling  units  within  this  business  district  must  conform  to  the  dimen- 
sional requirements  of  the  nearest  adjacent  residential  district,  according 
to  Section  13-4  of  the  City's  zoning  regulations.  Thus,  residential 
densities  within  this  L-1  district  will  be  similar  to  those  found  in  the 
adjacent  H-2  district. 

Five  zoning  districts  control  the  adjacent  area  south  of  Huntington 
Avenue.   Most  of  the  interior  sections  of  this  area  are  within  the  H-1 
residential  district  while  the  perimeter  tends  to  be  zoned  as  either  a 
residential  H-2  or  R-.8  district  or  as  a  business  B-1  or  L-1  district.  The 
narrow  strip  directly  opposite  the  project  site  is  partially  zoned  as  a 
residential  H-2  district  and  partially  as  a  business  B-1  district. 
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TABLE  D-3 


IMPLICATION  OF  MINIMUM  LOTS  SIZES  AND  FLOOR  AREA  RATIOS, 
IN  TERMS  OF  MAXIMUM  NUMBER  OF  DWELLING  UNITS  PER  ACRE 


Zoning 

Max.  No.  D.U. 

per 

District 

Type  of  Residential  Structure 

Net  Residential 

Acre 

R-.8 

1  and  2  family  row 

(43,560  V  3,000  +  2,000) 

17.4 

(              2      ) 

R-.8 

Any  other  dwelling 

(43,560  -  5,000    ) 

25.7 

(    1,500      +  1) 

H-1 

1  and  2  family  row 

(43,560  T  2,000  +  1,500) 

24.9 

(              2      ) 

H-1 

Any  other  dwelling 

(43,560  -  5,000    ) 

39.6 

(    1,000      +  1) 

H-2 

Any  dwelling  (assuming  800  sq.  ft. 

gross  floor  area  per  unit) 

108.9* 

''The  average  gross  floor  area  in  15  recent  applications  for  new  apartments 
was  816  sq.  ft.,  the  range  from  660  to  1,046.  Thus  the  starred  figures 
are  not  maximum. 


The  Table  does  not  allow  for  various  floor  area  ratio  bonuses  which  are 
allowed  for  adjacent  public  open  space,  provision  of  off-street  parking  in 
excess  of  that  required  by  the  Code,  or  large  lot  size. 


Source :  Memo  from  Lucile  Sims  to  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  District 
Planners,  March  31,  1969. 
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3.   IMPACT  OF  THE  ENVIRONMENT  ON  THE  PROJECT 

This  section  identifies  and  assesses  the  man-made  hazards  on  or  near 
the  site  which  may  adversely  affect  the  residential  environment  to  be 
created  by  the  proposed  project.  Among  the  adverse  factors  to  be  considered 
in  this  evaluation  are  those  conditions  which  may  endanger  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  residential  occupants  of  the  project  with  particular  attention 
being  given  to  dangerous  structures,  traffic  conditions,  and  incompatible 
land  uses.   This  analysis  generally  indicates  that  few  such  conditions 
presently  exist  and  those  which  do  will  be  removed,  for  the  most  part, 
prior  to  completion  of  the  project. 

A  number  of  residential  buildings  on  and  off  the  site  were  found  to  be 
in  deteriorating  condition.  Those  which  currently  occupy  the  project  site 
will  be  removed.   Furthermore,  efforts  are  presently  under  way  to  rehabili- 
tate 40  other  residential  buildings  on  Francis  Street  and  Fenwood  Road,  in 
the  adjacent  Roxbury  Tenants  of  Harvard  (RTH)  neighborhood.  This  latter 
program  is  being  undertaken  by  the  building  owners.  Harvard  University. 
Three  buildings  adjacent  to  the  southwest  comer  of  the  site  (873,  875  and 
877  Huntington  Avenue)  are  currently  boarded  up.  These  properties  are  owned 
by  Alan  G.  Zuker  of  Alan  Realty  Company  in  Brookline.  Mr.  Zuker  has  indicated 
that  he  has  future  plans  for  the  rehabilitation  of  these  three  apartment 
buildings;  however,  present  economic  conditions  preclude  making  improvements 
at  this  time. 

Although  the  project  site  is  located  along  two  heavily  travelled 
vehicular  roadways  (Huntington  Avenue  and  the  Riverway) ,  the  amount  of 
street  crossing  by  children  will  be  somewhat  minimized  through  the  incor- 
poration of  recreational  and  commercial  facilities  within  the  project 
site  itself.  There  is  also  a  traffic  light  almost  directly  opposite  the 
proposed  project  entranceway  on  Huntington  Avenue.   In  spite  of  these 
factors,  there  will  still  remain  a  certain  degree  of  danger  for  children 
and  adults  when  crossing  Huntington  Avenue  and  the  Riverway.  However,  this 
situation  is  not  unique  to  the  project  area  but  rather  is  common  to  all  urban 
environments . 


Telephone  conversation  with  Alan  G.  Zuker,  Septembei*  27,  1974, 
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A  number  of  other  major  projects  are  in  various  stages  of  development 
or  consideration  in  the  project  area.   These  include  the  proposed  New 
England  Baptist  Hospital  expansion  on  Parker  Hill  and  the  Affiliated 
Hospitals  Center  and  the  MASCO  Service  Center  and  Total  Energy  Plant  on 
Francis  Street.   None  of  these  projects  are  directly  tied  to  the  proposed 
development;  on  the  other  hand  questions  of  mutual  concern  such  as  future 
land  uses  and  traffic  and  circulation  patterns  are  being  studied  by  the 
Medical  Area  Service  Corporation  (MASCO)  and  its  consultants  Charles 
Hilgenhurst  Assoc. ,  and  Wilbur  Smith  and  Associates  to  ensure  compatibility 
and  consistency. 

No  environmental  hazards  resulting  from  any  of  the  proposed  projects 
have  been  identified  which  would  significantly  affect  the  Mission  Park 
Associates  project;  moreover,  the  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and  local 
environmental  review  procedures  should  ensure  that  such  projects  will  be 
compatible  with  the  residential  character  of  the  area. 

In  summary,  few  man-made  hazards  were  found  that  will  significantly 
affect  the  occupants  of  the  project.  Those  that  do  exist  are  generally 
either  short-term  in  nature  (blighted  housing  and  construction  hazards)  or 
are  common  to  all  urban  areas  and  not  particularly  unique  to  the  project 
site  (traffic) .   No  incompatible  land  uses  were  found  nor  areas  breeding 
unsanitary  conditions. 

4.   IMPACT  OF  THE  PROJECT  ON  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

This  section  evaluates  the  proposed  housing  project  in  terms  of  its 
impact  on  the  physical  character  of  the  community,  its  consistency  with 
official  plans  and  goals,  and  its  implications  for  the  future  development 
of  the  area.   The  impacts  evaluated  herein  are  of  a  long  term  nature. 
Construction  period  effects  on  the  land  use  and  the  physical  character  of 
the  area  are  not  considered  significant. 

4.1  Impact  on  the  Physical  Character  of  the  Area 

The  development  of  the  proposed  site  has  significant  land  use  implica- 
tions for  the  entire  community,  since  the  proposed  project  will  involve  the 
removal  of  a  10  acre  asphalt  parking  lot  in  addition  to  approximately  100 
units  of  deteriorating  housing.  These  land  uses  will  be  replaced  with  a 
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subsurface  parking  garage,  864  residential  units,  extensive  landscaping, 
and  community  facilities.  The  impact  of  the  proposed  project  on  the  surround- 
ing residential  area  will  involve  primarily  an  increase  in  density  along 
the  Huntington  Avenue  side  of  the  site  where  the  highrise  and  midrise  build- 
ings are  to  be  located.   The  remainder  of  the  site  will  be  generally  allocated 
to  townhouses  with  the  associated  densities  being  consistent  with  those 
found  elsewhere  in  the  adjacent  areas  of  the  community.   On  balance,  the  net 
effect  of  this  proposed  project  on  the  physical  character  of  the  surrounding 
area  is  expected  to  be  positive,  for  the  development  will  result  not  only  in 
transforming  this  large  tract  of  land  into  a  living  environment  of  homes 
and  people  but  also  in  providing  a  community  focal  point  through  the  incorpor- 
ation of  a  bench  lined  plaza  and  supporting  commercial  facilities.  Moreover, 
the  physical  design  of  the  project  is  expected  to  provide  a  visually  attrac- 
tive and  interesting  development  which  is  at  the  same  time  compatible  with 
the  scale  and  construction  of  the  surrounding  neighborhood. 

Table  D-4  shows  a  comparison  of  site  land  uses  before  and  after  the 
proposed  development.  The  net  effect  on  the  site's  distribution  of  land 
uses  will  be  to  increase  the  acreage  devoted  to  residential  and  open  space 
uses  and  conversely  decrease  that  which  is  currently  vacant  or  devoted  to 
parking.  The  residential  nature  of  the  project  will  also  necessitate  an 
increase  in  the  land  area  devoted  to  roads,  all  of  which  will  be  privately 
maintained. 

The  project  components  include  the  construction  of  five  major  buildings 
in  addition  to  156  townhouses  and  an  underground  garage  whose  above  grade 
surface  will  be  completely  landscaped  and  available  as  open  space.  The 
overall  density  of  the  project  will  be  approximately  78  dwelling  units  per 
net  residential  acre (excluding  2.6  acres  of  privately  maintained  roads) 
with  the  gross  density  figure  being  63  dwelling  units  per  acre.  Although 
the  overall  project  density  approaches  80  dwelling  units  per  net  residential 
acre,  substantial  variation  exists  within  the  proposed  project  due  to  the 
mix  of  building  sizes  involved.   Furthermore,  the  density  will  appear  and 
feel  to  be  much  less  than  the  figures  indicate,  due  to  the  use  of  one  highrise 
structure  and  four  midrise  structures.   Except  for  the  midrise  next  to  the 
Massachusetts  Mental  Health  Center,  these  larger  structures  will  be  located 
along  Huntington  Avenue,  thereby  not  only  delineating  this  street  as  a 
commercial  area  but  permitting  the  larger  family  units  in  the  townhouses  to 
have  more  open  space. 
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TABLE  D-4 

SITE  LAND  USE  COMPARISONS 


Use 

Before  Construction 

After  Construction 

Net  Effect 

Residential 

Institutional 

Commercial 

Open  Space/Recreation 

Parking 

Roadways 

Vacant 

2.3  Acres (17%) 
0.2  Acres (  1%) 
0.0  Acres (  0%) 
0.3  Acres (  2%) 
9.8  Acres (72%) 
0.4  Acres (  3%) 
0.7  Acres (  5%) 

3.1  Acres (22%) 
0.0  Acres (  0%) 

(1) 

7.5  Acres (55%) 
(2) 

0.5  Acres (  4%) 

2.6  Acres (19%) 
0.0  Acres (  0%) 

0.8  Acres 
(0.2  Acres) 

1.3  Acres 

7.2  Acres 
(9.3  Acres) 

2.2  Acres 
(0.7  Acres) 

Total 

13.7  Acres (100%) 

13.7  Acres (100%) 

(1) 


(2) 


21,540  sq.    ft.    of  tenant  oriented  commercial   space  or  0.5  acres  will 
occupy  the  ground  floor  of  three  residential  buildings.      In  addition, 
there  will  be  34,274  sq.    ft.   of  medical  office  space  or  0.8  acres 
located  in  other  buildings. 

This   figure  only  includes  surface  parking  space  and  excludes   the  under- 
ground garage,    for  only  surface   land  figures  are  used  in  this   comparison. 
For  reference  purposes,    the  underground  garage  will  have  three  parking 
floors  with  total   floor  area  being  484,000  sq.    ft.    or  11.1   acres. 
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Aside  from  density,  the  orientation,  scale,  and  design  of  the  building 
are  intended  to  be  harmonious  with  the  physical  character  of  the  surrounding 
area  and  its  pedestrian  scale  of  architecture.   The  27  story  highrise 
structure  along  Huntington  Avenue  will  create  a  single  focal  point.   Several 
highrise  residential  buildings  currently  stand  several  hundred  yards  north 
of  the  project  site  on  Huntington  Avenue  and  Tremont  Street  as  well  as  south 
of  the  site  in  the  adjacent  town  of  Brookline.   The  midrise  buildings  also 
located  along  Huntington  Avenue  are  designed  to  create  a  "stepped"  effect, 
thereby  providing  a  transition  between  the  townhouses  and  the  highrise.  At 
the  same  time,  these  midrises  provide  visual  relief  and  eliminate  any  over- 
powering feeling  relative  to  the  townhouse  units  and  relative  to  the  general 
scale  of  the  adjacent  community.   The  3-story  townhouse  structures  to  be 
placed  along  the  Fenwood  Road  boundary  of  the  site  and  also  along  the 
Riverway  side  will  be  compatible  with  the  existing  residential  homes  along 
Fenwood  Road.   Moreover,  these  townhouses  and  their  landscaping  will  respect  ! 

the  character  of  the  Riverway  and  Olmsted  Park.  ;i. 

The  construction  of  all  the  buildings  will  involve  the  use  of  wood, 
brick,  concrete,  and  glass.   In  addition,  the  townhouses  will  have  wood  ii'j 

shingles.   These  natural  materials  will  not  only  be  constant  and  serve  to  !l| 

unify  the  proposed  project,  but  will  also  relate  to  the  surrounding  homes. 
The  street  surface  will  be  bituminous  concrete,  as  are  the  streets  of  Boston, 
and  the  sidewalks  will  be  poured  concrete.   Thus,  the  circulation  pattern 
of  the  project  will  be  unified  with  that  of  the  surrounding  area. 

4.2  Consistency  with  Official  Goals  and  Plans 

The  proposal  to  construct  864  units  of  subsidized  and  market  rate 
housing  complete  with  open  space,  recreational  facilities,  commercial  space 
for  community  shopping  and  medical  offices,  and  a  subsurface  parking  garage 
is  viewed  as  substantially  helping  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  various  interests 
found  in  the  Mission  Hill  community.  This  project  will  fulfill  the  institu- 
tional demand  for  parking  facilities  and  market  rate  housing  as  well  as  the 
community  need  for  a  strengthening  of  its  residential  character  and  the 
provision  of  housing  at  reasonable  costs. 
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The  1970  Roxbury  Tenants  of  Harvard  (RTH)  Land  Reuse  Plan  has  designated 
the  Convent  site  as  appropriate  for  family  housing  and  highrise  housing.  The 
1972  Land  Use  Plan  prepared  by  John  Sharratt  &  Associates  for  the  Circle 
Federation  and  for  the  Mission  Hill  Housing  and  Land  Use  Committee  indicates 
that  the  proposed  site  be  used  for  residential-recreational  activities.  The 
City  of  Boston's  1965  General  Neighborhood  Renewal  Plan  (GNRP)  generally 
indicates  that  the  site  be  used  to  facilitate  institutional  expansion  while 
preserving  the  stability  of  the  residential  area.   Although  this  1965  master 
plan  is  somewhat  inconsistent  with  the  proposed  project,  the  current  thinking 
of  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  strongly  suggests  that  the  Convent 
site  be  used  for  residential  housing.  A  1972  draft  of  the  BRA's  "Jamaica 
Plain-Mission  Hill  Housing  Study"  recommends  that  the  Convent  site  be  designated 
a  priority  target  for  the  development  of  housing.  More  recently,  the  BRA's  . 
draft  "Evaluation  of  the  'Back  of  the  Hill'  Development  Proposal"  (March  20, 
1973)  and  "Mission  Hill/Medical  Center  Area:  An  Interim  Review  of  Current 
Development  and  Transportation  Proposals"  (October,  1974)  likewise  recommend 
that  the  Convent  site  be  used  for  residential  housing. 

In  efforts  to  ensure  that  all  interests  are  represented,  an  open  design 
and  review  process  has  characterized  this  project  and  will  continue  through 
the  final  design  and  construction  phases.  The  community  (Roxbury  Tenants  of 
Harvard) ,  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  (BRA) ,  and  the  Massachusetts 
Housing  and  Finance  Agency  (MHFA)  have  all  played  an  active  role  in  the 
planning  and  design  process.   Recently,  the  newly  formed  Mission  Hill 
Planning  Commission  (MHPC)  has  indicated  it  will  give  project  plan  approval. 

An  application  is  being  submitted  requesting  that  the  BRA  accept  this 
project  as  designed  and  grant  the  necessary  clearances  under  the  provisions 
of  a  121a  corporation.   Thus  far,  informal  BRA  staff  approval  of  the  site 
and  unit  plans  as  well  as  the  development  program  has  been  received.   It  is 
anticipated  that  all  zoning  variances  needed  to  execute  this  design  will  be 
granted. 

4.3  Implications  for  the  Future  Development  of  the  Area 

The  Mission  Hill  community  has  been  designated  as  one  of  two  target 
areas  for  the  Neighborhood  Housing  Service's  (NHS)  preservation  program 
with  the  objective  being  to  strengthen  residential  investment  in  the  com- 
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munity.  The  proposed  housing  project,  likewise,  represents  a  contribution 
toward  the  preservation  of  the  community  as  a  viable  and  stable  residential 
neighborhood.   In  this  respect,  the  project  may  provide  further  impetus 
for  upgrading  the  surrounding  neighborhood.   In  one  instance,  this  has 
already  occured.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  Roxbury  Tenants  of  Harvard 
(RTH)  and  through  anticipation  of  the  proposed  project,  Harvard  University 
has  already  begun  to  rehabilitate  its  residential  properties  on  Fenwood 
Road  and  Francis  Street. 

A  second  area  of  beneficial  change  that  may  be  influenced  by  the  pro- 
posed project  relates  to  upgrading  existing  neighborhood  commercial  activi- 
ties. Although  the  proposed  project  provides  for  supportive  services  in 
addition  to  the  construction  of  residential  dwellings,  the  larger  market 
to  be  created  by  the  development  may  indirectly  lead  to  the  revitalization 
of  the  Brigham  Circle  and  Huntington  Avenue  shopping  areas. 

Some  questions  have  been  raised  concerning  the  induced  effect  that 
this  project  may  have  on  the  density  of  future  residential  development 
in  the  area.  Although  the  proposed  development  will  create  a  higher  den- 
sity living  environment  than  what  characterizes  the  area,  it  is  unlikely 
that  this  housing  project  will  act  as  a  catalyst  for  future  high  density 
development  elsewhere.   In  the  first  place,  the  pattern  was  established 
before  the  conception  of  this  project,  for  several  high  density  housing 
projects  already  exist  northeast  of  the  site  as  well  as  in  neighboring 
Brookline.   In  the  second  place,  much  of  the  hill  area  of  the  community  is 
unsuited  for  high  intensity  development  due  to  excessive  slopes.  However, 
much  of  what  is  developable  belongs  primarily  to  local  institutions.   As  a 
result,  the  future  way  in  which  these  properties  are  utilized  becomes  more 
a  function  of  institutional  needs  and  local  planning  efforts  than  the 
intensity  of  development  proposed  for  the  site. 

As  discussed  in  the  previous  section,  a  number  of  institutionally-related 
projects  are  currently  in  various  stages  of  consideration.   The  proposed 
development  on  the  Convent  site  should  have  little  impact  on  the  insitution- 
ally-related  proposals  or  on  the  projects  themselves  when  implemented  with 
two  exceptions:   (1)  the  Convent  site  will  no  longer  be  available  for 
institutional  use,  and  (2)  the  new  residents  of  Mission  Park  will  increase 
the  target  population  for  primary  health  care  for  the  area  hospitals. 
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In  siammary  it  is  difficult  to  accurately  assess  what  the  induced  or 
indirect  effects  of  the  proposed  project  will  be  on  the  surrounding  neighbor- 
hood, for  a  variety  of  factors  unrelated  to  the  project  have  in  the  past 
and  will  continue  to  play  a  major  role  in  shaping  and  directing  the  future 
growth  of  the  Mission  Hill  community.  Among  the  more  important  of  these 
variables  are  the  availability  and  price  of  land;  Federal,  State  and  local 
tax  and  development  policies;  and  the  type  and  size  of  development  taking 
place  elsewhere. 
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E .      INFRASTRUCTURE 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

This  section  presents  existing  infrastructure  conditions  including 
transportation  characteristics,  water,  storm  and  sanitary  sewer,  solid 
waste  and  power  facilities.  The  adequancy  of  these  facilities  and  the 
impacts  of  the  project  are  addressed. 

2.  EXISTING  CONDITIONS 

2.1  Existing  Transportation  Characteristics 
Circulation  Patterns 

The  project  site  is  bounded  by  two  major  arterials  [Huntington  and 
Brookline  Avenues),  by  a  parkway  (the  Riverway) ,  and  by  a  pair  of  parallel 
connectors,  (Fenwood  and  Francis  Streets).   In  addition,  the  site  is  served 
by  various  local  streets  intersecting,  and  parallel  to  the  major  streets. 
The  local  street  system  is  depicted  in  Figure  E-1. 

The  Riverway,  Brookline  Avenue  and  Huntington  Avenue  serve  both  as 
means  of  access  to  the  local  institutions  and  as  arterial  commuter  routes. 
Traffic  studies  undertaken  by  Wilbur  Smith  Associates  indicate  that  1) 
traffic  demands  on  these  routes  are  in  excess  of  the  capacity  of  the  road- 
ways, and  2)  that  deviations  from  standardized  traffic  patterns  are  caused 
by  the  traffic  generation  characteristics  of  the  institutions  in  the  area 
as  well.   In  addition  to  typical  peaks  at  morning  and  evening  rush  hours 
the  hourly  traffic  variations  indicate  substantial  traffic  loads  at  those 
hours  when  institutional  work  shifts  change.  As  a  result  of  the  excessive 
traffic  demand  coupled  with  the  institutional  influence,  the  pair  of  arteries 
and  to  some  extent  the  Riverway,  are  subject  to  peak,  or  near  peak  volumes 
from  before  7  AM  until  after  7  PM.   This  traffic  burden  is  most  evident  in 
congestion  of  the  arterials,  queuing  of  traffic  volumes,  (which  often  spills  ^ 
over  to  the  local  and  connector  streets  as  well)  and  in  reduced  traveling 
speeds.   Estimated  existing  morning  peak  hour  traffic  volumes  are  shown  in 
Figure  E-2.   In  addition  hourly  traffic  variations  for  Brookline  and  Hunt- 
ington Avenues  are  included  in  Figures  E-3  and  E-4.  The  Wilbur  Smith  data 
is  presented  in  greater  detail  in  Appendix  E-1. 
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Figure  E-1   Key  Intersections  and  the  Traffic  System  Servicing  the 
Project  Site. 
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Figure  E-3   Hourly  Traffic  Variations  on  Huntington  Avenue 
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Figure  E-4       Hourly  Traffic  Variations   on  Brookline  Avenue 
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Parking  Supply 

There  exists  a  substantial  offstreet  parking  inventory  on  and  adjacent 
to  the  proposed  site.   A  total  of  four  lots,  indicated  on  Figure  E-5,  pro- 
vide approximately  2,000  parking  spaces  for  use  almost  exclusively  by  staff 
of  the  local  institutions. 

The  traffic  generation  from  the  site  is  dominated  by  trips  to  and  from 
the  Vining  Street  parking  lot  by  staff  of  the  MASCO  institutions.   The  most 
recent  studies  indicate  that  the  Vining  Street  lot  accounts  for  617  trips 
during  a  typical  morning  peak  hour.   The  lot  holds  approximately  1,400 
vehicles  and  with  turnover  accomodates  1,680  cars  daily. 

Public  Transportation 

Public  transportation  serving  the  medical  area  includes  two  trolley 
lines  [Arborway  and  Riverside  Lines)  and  one  bus  (Allston-Dudley) .   These 
routes,  which  are  indicated  on  Figure  E-6,  extend  into  downto\\m  Boston  (Park 
Street  Station),  across  town  to  Union  Square  in  Allston  and  Dudley  Station 
in  Roxbury,  and  outbound  through  Newtown  to  the  Riverside  Station  at  Route  128, 

During  peak  commuter  hours  the  demand  exceeds  the  design  capacity  of 
the  Huntington  Avenue  trolley  line.   The  quality  of  the  service  can  be 
considered  poor,  largely  due  to  obsolete  equipment  and  the  lack  of  reliable 
scheduling. 

2.2  Existing  Water,  Sewer  and  Solid  Waste  Characteristics 

Water 

The  domestic  water  supply  for  the  proposed  housing  facilities  will  be 
supplied  from  water  mains  of  the  city  of  Boston.   There  are  three  water 
mains  (42  inch,  18  inch,  and  12  inch)  under  Huntington  Avenue  adjacent  to 
the  site.   The  city  of  Boston  obtains  its  water  through  the  Metropolitan 
Water  District  from  the  Quabbin  Reservoir  system  located  west  of  the  city. 
This  system,  under  the  direction  of  the  M.D.C.,  presently  supplies  33 
municipalities  of  the  greater  Boston  area,  meeting  an  average  demand  of 
approximately  280  million  gallons  per  day  (GPD) .   The  Quabbin  Reservoir's 
existing  capacity  is  rated  at  about  402  billion  gallons  of  water  evaluated  to 
be  of  excellent  quality. 
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Figure  E-5   Existing  Parking  Facilities 
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Figure  E-6       Public  Transportation  Servicing  the  Project  Site. 
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Sewerage 

The  existing  sewerage  loads  at  the  site  location  is  estimated  at 
35,000  GPD  from  the  existing  buildings  on  Kempton  Street.   This  load  flows 
into  the  existing,  un combined  sewer  network  on  Kempton,  St.  Albans,  and 
Vining  Streets.   This  load  eventually  flows  to  the  Deer  Island  Treatment 
Plant  for  primary  treatment  and  chlorination  prior  to  discharge  into  Boston 
Harbor.   The  Deer  Island  facility  was  approved  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Health  on  December  6,  1962,  was  placed  in  operation  in  June  of  1968,  and 
presently  serves  22  communities  including  portions  of  Boston,  Brookline, 
Newton  and  Milton.  The  plant  was  designed  for  an  average  flow  of  343  million 
gallons  per  day  [MGD)  and  a  maximum  flow  of  925  MGD.   The  average  flow  for  the 
fiscal  per  od  July  1,  1970  to  June  30,  1971  was  315  MGD  and  the  maximum  24-hour 
flow  was  611  MGD.   The  Deer  Island  Sewerage  Treatment  Plant  and  most  of  the 
tributary  sewers  (with  the  exceptions  of  the  Wilmington  Extension,  the  Reading 

Extension  and  Mystic  Valley  Relief  Sewers)  will  be  satisfactory  until  1990, 

2 
provided  that  infiltration  can  be  controlled. 

Storm  Drainage 

The  uncombined  storm  drainage  system  existing  at  Kempton  Street, 
St.  Albans  Road,  Fenwood  Road,  and  Vining  Street  currently  handles  storm 
flows  for  the  built-up  portion  of  the  site  along  Kempton  Street.   This  storm 
drainage  runoff  is  discharged  to  the  Muddy  River  immediately  north  of  the 
intersection  of  Brookline  Avenue  and  the  Riverway.   Storm  drainage  for  the 
parking  lot  portion  of  the  site  consists  of  downhill  flow  onto  the  Riverway 
and  then  also  into  the  Muddy  River.   An  examination  of  flood  conditions  in 
the  Muddy  River  can  be  found  in  Section  A. 

Solid  Waste 

Solid  waste  generated  at  the  site  is  currently  disposed  of  by  municipal 
collection  or  by  private  contractor,  as  is  the  case  throughout  the  city  of 
Boston.  Various  region-wide  disposal,  incinerator,  and  recycling  proposals 
are  under  investigation. 


A  Study  of  Alternate  Methods  of  Sludge  Disposal,  etc.,  pg.  10 
2 
Alternate  Regional  Sewerage  System  for  BMA,  etc.,  pg.  15 
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2.3  Existing  Energy  Characteristics 

Electrical  demand  at  the  site  is  currently  provided  by  the  Boston 
Edison  Company.   The  existing  power  distribution  network  in  the  area  con- 
sists of  13,800  volt  line  from  their  South  Boston  generator  which  has  two 
400  megawatt  units. 

3.  IMPACT  OF  THE  ENVIRONMENT  ON  THE  PROJECT 

Although  the  existing  capacity  and  quality  of  service  of  the  Hunting- 
ton Avenue  trolley  line  can  be  considered  poor,  there  are  plans  for  reno- 
vation of  this  line  in  the  next  2-3  years.  These  improvements  will 
increase  both  the  capacity  and  quality  of  service  as  described  in  the 
enclosed  letter  from  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Transportation  Authority. 

Congestion  of  the  major  arterials  during  portions  of  the  day  result 
in  reduced  vehicular  access  to  and  from  the  site.   This  reduced  vehicular 
mobility  is  manifest  by  queuing  at  intersections  and  reduced  travel  speeds. 

Although  region-wide  capacity  and  supply  problems  are  of  concern  for 
some  utilities,  the  project  area  has  no  particular  problems  of  availability 
or  provision  of  services. 

4.  IMPACT  OF  THE  PROJECT 

4.1  Impacts  During  Construction 

The  major  traffic  related  impacts  of  the  proposed  project  will  be 
temporary  and  will  take  place  during  the  construction  period.  The  follow- 
ing sections  discuss  impacts  with  respect  to  parking  supply,  traffic 
generation  of  the  site,  and  circulation  patterns.   The  construction  period 
impacts  on  utilities  are  also  discussed;  storm  runoff  impacts  are  discussed 
in  Section  A. 

Parking  Supply 

When  site  clearing  is  begun  early  in  1975,  the  use  of  the  Convent 
site  parking  lot  will  be  discontinued  and  1400  parking  spaces  will  be 
eliminated.  These  spaces  are  exclusively  for  use  by  the  institutions  in 
the  medical  area.   The  Medical  Area  Service  Corporation  (MASCO)  is  pursuing 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
BAY 

TRANSPORTATION 
AUTHORITY 


500  Arborway,  Boston,  Mass.  02130 


October  4,  1974 


Mr.  David  W.  Bearg 
Environmental  Research  & 

Technology,  Inc. 
696  Virginia  Road 
Concord,  Massachusetts  01742 

Dear  Mr.  Bearg: 

In  reply  to  your  request  concerning  transit  capacity  and 
service  in  the  vicinity  of  the  former  Convent  of  the  Good 
Shephard  on  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  we  can  state  the  follow- 
ing: 

1)  Major  improvement  of  Huntington  Avenue  transit 
facilities  between  Brigham  Circle  (3  blocks  from 
this  site)  and  the  subway  portal  at  Northeastern 
University  is  scheduled  to  occur  within  the  next 
two  years,  as  part  of  a  TOPICS  project.   This 
will  substantially  improve  the  reliability, 
capacity,  and  travel  time  for  the  riders  of  the 
Huntington  Avenue  subway/surface  streetcar  line. 

2)  New  Light  Rail  Vehicles  are  now  being  built  for 
use  on  the  streetcar  system,  along  with  other 
improvements  to  track,  power,  and  vehicle  main- 
tenance facilities.   These  improvements  should 
be  complete  within  the  next  three  years. 

3)  The  above  improvements  should  result  in  a  30% 
to  40%  increase  in  capacity  on  the  Huntington 
Avenue  Line,  over  the  service  operated  today. 
The  reliability,  or  on-time  performance,  will 

be  improved  to  a  greater  degree.   As  the  proposed 
housing  will  contribute  passengers  going  inbound 
toward  downtown  in  the  mornings,  there  will  be 
no  problem  in  handling  them  as  the  peak  traffic 
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Mr.  David  W.  Bearg  -2-  October  4,  1974 


flow  on  this  line  is  in  the  opposite  direction, 
outbound  in  the  mornings.   This  unusual  reversal 
of  peak  flow  is  due  to  the  fact  that  this  line 
primarily  distributes  passengers  to  the  Hunting- 
ton Avenue  institutional  area  who  have  trans- 
ferred to  the  line  from  other  rapid  transit  routes 
in  the  downtown  area. 

4)    We  are  beginning  studies  of  the  portion  of  Hunting- 
ton Avenue  and  South  Huntington  Avenue,  near  the 
housing  site,  which  have  the  goal  of  establishing 
exclusive  transit  lanes  for  streetcars  and  buses, 
similar  to  the  facilities  programmed  for  the 
downtown  side  of  Brigham  Circle. 


Sincerely, 


JlW/ab 

cc :   D.  M.  Graham 


I.  Williams 
Chief  Development  Planner 

/ 
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alternative  mrking  lets  in  the  area  and  will  be  providing  bus  shuttle 
service  between  distant  lots  and  the  medical  area.   MASCO  also  provides  a 
matching  service  for  car  pools  and  is  encouraging  the  use  of  public  trans- 
portation.  At  this  time  the  specific  locations  and  sizes  of  alternative 
lots  have  not  been  determined  pending  notification  to  MASCO  of  the  exact 
requirements  of  each  institution  for  the  time  period  of  construction. 

The  parking  garage  is  scheduled  for  completion  early  in  1976,  at 
which  time  up  to  915  spaces  will  be  made  available  for  use  by  the  medical 
area  institutions  under  a  leasing  arrangement  with  MASCO. 

Additional  parking  demand  will  be  created  by  the  construction  employees 
who  will  number  between  400  and  500  workers  during  the  peak  construction 
period  from  mid  1975  to  mid  1976.   The  proposed  phasing  of  construction 
will  permit  on-site  parking  for  construction  workers. 

Traffic  Generation  of  the  Site 

Traffic  generation  due  to  construction  activities  will  occur  during 
two  principal  phases,  first  during  excavation  and  demolition  and, 
secondly  during  actual  construction. 

The  demolition  and  excavation  phase  will  take  place  during  the  first 
three  months  of  construction.   Demolition  debris  from  the  existing  struc- 
tures on  Kempton  Street  (plus  waste  from  the  site  clearing  activities] 
is  estimated  to  require  4,000  truck  movements.   In  addition,  a  surplus 
of  excavated  material  will  require  1,670  truck  movements  to  remove  fill 
from  this  site.   During  this  initial  three  month  period  there  will  aver- 
age 86  movements/day  of  30  and  50  cubic  yard  diesel  trucks. 

During  the  remaining  construction  period  extending  through  1976, 
traffic  will  be  generated  by  employee  traffic,  construction  equipment 
movements  and  construction  material  deliveries.   Concrete  deliveries 
will  take  place  from  March  to  October  over  two  seasons.  The  peak  deliver- 
ies will  be  during  the  first  summer  with  a  peak  of  20  diesel  trucks  per 
day.  The  second  summer  will  average  about  4  or  5  diesel  trucks  per  day. 
Precast  material  will  be  delivered  to  the  site  on  40'  diesel  semi- 
trailers during  the  interval  from  spring  through  fall  1975.  This  time 
period  will  have  a  peak  of  10  trucks  per  day.   Pre-cast  deliveries  will 
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continue  again  from  spring  through  fall  1976  for  the  highrise  building. 
Lumber  deliveries  will  take  place  from  late  winter  1975  to  fall  1976. 
Initial  deliveries  will  be  lumber  for  forming  while  the  later  deliveries 
(late  1976]  will  be  for  the  townhouses .  Trucks  will  average  about  4  per 
day  and  will  be  both  heavy  duty  gas  and  diesel.  Masonry  block  deliveries, 
for  the  midrise  structures  will  take  place  from  late  spring  1975  to 
fall  1976.   Trucks  will  average  between  4  and  6  trucks  per  day  and  will 
be  both  heavy  duty  gas  and  diesel. 

Site  entry  for  vehicles  will  primarily  be  on  Huntington  Avenue  with 
some  use  being  made  of  the  Vining  Street  entrance.  Deliveries  will  occur 
only  during  normal  working  hours.  Arrival  of  precast  material  will  begin 
at  7:00  to  7:30  AM  and  will  continue  throughout  the  day.   Incidental  deliv- 
eries in  light  duty  trucks  will  be  occurring  at  about  10  trucks  per  day. 
A  City  of  Boston  policeman  will  be  retained  to  direct  traffic  at  the 
Huntington  Avenue  gate. 

During  the  interval  that  there  are  no  parking  facilities  available 
on-site  for  use  by  medical  area  personnel  there  will  be  a  reduction  in 
traffic  generation  to  the  site.  This  reduction  may  be  partially  offset 
by  vehicles  cruising  around  in  hopes  of  finding  a  place  to  park  and  will 
also  be  offset  by  the  construction  period  equipment  movements  and  deliv- 
eries . 

Circulation  Patterns 

During  construction,  the  local  circulation  pattern  will  be  modified  by 
the  closing  of  Kempton  Street.   This  impact,  however,  is  minimal  because 
alternative  local  streets  are  available  and  the  peak  volume  currently  handled 
by  this  local  street  is,  according  to  Wilbur  Smith  and  Associates,  only  100 
vehicles  for  the  AM  peak.  No  temporary  street  closings  are  required. 

Disniptions  will  be  inevitable  during  construction.   It  is  expected 
that  Kempton  Street  will  be  closed  during  the  initial  phase  of  construc- 
tion and  that  utility  connections  will  need  to  be  made  on  Huntington 
Avenue.   To  minimize  disruptions,  this  work  will  be  restricted  to  non-peak 
traffic  hours  and  will  be  planked  over  with  steel  plates  at  other  times. 
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Several  different  connections  will  need  to  be  made.  Street  permits  will 
be  obtained  and  both  the  traffic  and  police  departments  will  be  notified 
in  advance.  These  hook-ups  are  expected  to  occur  early  in  the  construc- 
tion schedule. 

Water 

Water  will  be  utilized  on  site  during  construction  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  temporary  roads  damp  enough  to  prevent  excessive  dusting. 
Water  main  hook-ups  during  the  construction  phase  will  not  require  any  dis- 
ruptions of  service  because  the  connections  will  be  made  with  a  tapping 
machine  that  can  tap  into  a  line  under  pressure. 

Sewerage 

During  construction,  chemical  toilets  (approx.  12)  will  be  employed  on 
site.  These  toilets  will  be  supplied  by  a  subcontractor  and  it  will  be 
their  responsibility  for  the  proper  disposal  of  the  wastes.   Throughout  the 
initial  construction  phase,  the  project  management  offices  in  the  existing 
structures  on  Kempton  Street  will  utilize  the  existing  sewer  hook-up  and 
toilet  facilities.   When  the  new  sewer  lines  are  installed,  trailer  toilets 
will  be  hooked  up  to  the  permanent  system.  These  sewer  connections  will 
not  require  any  disruptions  of  services  in  the  area,  as  a  "chimney"  type 
connection  will  be  employed.  The  incremental  sewerage  flow  which  would 
result  from  the  proposed  facilities  will  not  generate  a  significant  impact 
on  the  existing  MDC  sewerage  system. 

Solid  Waste 

The  demolition  of  the  existing  buildings  on  Kempton  Street  will  be 
phased  so  as  to  permit  some  of  these  buildings  to  be  used  as  project  man- 
agement offices  and  storage  for  employee  tools.   This  demolition  debris, 
generated  during  the  three  month  initial  construction  period,  plus  waste 
generated  from  site  clearing  activities  (parking  lot),  will  equal  approxi- 
mately 20,000  cubic  yards  and  will  be  removed  from  the  site  by  a  subcon- 
tractor responsible  for  its  disposal.  The  probable  disposal  location  will 
be  the  Lynn  Marsh  Dump.   The  20,000  cubic  yards  will  be  removed  from  the 
site  in  diesel  powered  trucks  with  a  capacity  of  50  cubic  yards  (4,000 
truck  movements  over  three  months) . 
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Approximately  200,000  cubic  yards  of  material  will  be  excavated  on  site. 
Of  this  amount,  at  least  150,000  cubic  yards  will  be  utilized  on-site  for 
backfill  and  landscaping  purposes.   The  remaining  50,000  cubic  yards  will 
be  removed  in  30  cubic  yard  diesel  trucks  over  a  three  month  period  with 
approximately  15  trucks  being  utilized.   This  clean  fill  will  be  disposed 
of  by  the  subcontractor  at  Logan  Airport,  or  at  another  construction  pro- 
ject that  the  subcontractor  is  aware  of.  However,  if  no  construction  site 
is  available  the  disposal  site  will  probably  be  the  Lynn  Marsh  Dump, 

Energy 

During  the  construction  period,  temporary  electric  power  will  be 
required  to  operate  the  permanent  boiler  setup  which  will  supply  temporary 
heat  during  the  winter  of  1975-76.   The  electrical  hook-up  will  require 
some  disruption  of  service  to  adjacent  users;  however,  this  shut-off  will 
be  of  very  short  duration  and  can  be  scheduled  at  any  time  of  the  day  to 
minimize  the  disruption. 

Energy  conservation  during  construction  will  be  achieved  by  having  the 
permanent  boilers  in  operation  to  provide  temporary  heat  for  the  1975-76 
winter.  This  will  include  the  installation  of  the  permanent  heating  and 
chilled  water  lines  from  the  basement  of  the  highrise  structure  to  the  tower 
upper  floors,  extending  to  the  midrise  buildings  to  utilize  permanent  facili- 
ties for  temporary  heat  during  construction  work.  The  temporary  heat  in  the 
tower  during  the  1975-76  winter  will  be  for  the  precast  grouting  operation. 

The  Brigham  and  Route  9  buildings  will  utilize  the  temporary  heat  from 
the  boiler  systems  to  enable  exterior  finish,  sheetrock,  taping,  plumbing, 
kitchen  cabinets,  mechanical  and  electrical  work  to  proceed  during  the 
winter.   The  use  of  the  permanent  boiler  system  to  provide  the  temporary 
heating  needs  during  construction  is  a  more  efficient  use  of  energy  resources 
than  the  use  of  individual  temporary  space  heaters  throughout  the  site. 

4.2  Impact  of  the  Completed  Project 

Parking  Supply 

The  proposed  project  includes  a  parking  garage  with  a  total  of  1,485 
parking  spaces.   In  addition  the  proposed  project  supplies  a  total  of  284 
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surface  parking  spaces.   Of  these  spaces  up  to  915  will  be  used  for  insti- 
tutional employees  (all  in  the  parking  garage)  under  a  leasing  agreement 
with  MASCO.  The  remaining  570  garage  spaces  will  be  used  by  the  housing 
residents  and  guests.   The  284  surface  spaces  will  be  used  primarily  by  the 
housing  residents  (including  one  space  for  each  of  the  156  townhouses) 
and  by  commercial  patrons  of  sales  and  service  activities  on  the  project 
site  as  well  as  by  residents  of  certain  midrise  units  in  assigned  spaces. 
Table  E-1  summarizes  the  anticipated  changes  in  available  parking  supplies 
on  the  site. 

TABLE  E-1 
CHANGES  IN  PARKING  SUPPLY 

Existing  Number  of  Spaces   Proposed  Number  of  Spaces 

Residential       22  (Kerapton  St.)         570  (Garage) 

19  (St.  Albans  St.)       284  (Surface) 

Institutional   1,400  (Vining  St.  Lot)       915  (Garage) 

Total  1,441  1,769 


While  parking  supply  available  to  the  institutional  work  force  and 
patrons  will  be  substantially  decreased,  total  parking  supply  for  the  site 
will  be  increased  by  slightly  more  than  20%.   In  short,  institutional  park- 
ing spaces  will  be  substantially  decreased  but  much  of  that  decrease  will 
be  balanced  by  parking  spaces  for  the  new  residences. 

Traffic  Generation  of  the  Site 

In  place  of  the  existing  trips  generated  by  the  Vining  Street  lot, 
there  will  be  trips  generated  by  the  parking  structure  and  by  the  surface 
parking  included  in  the  proposed  project.   The  traffic  data  developed  by 
Wilbur  Smith  Associates  is  shown  in  Appendix  E-1.  The  anticipated  changes 
in  peak  hour  trip  generation  from  the  site  are  relatively  small:   the  600 
Vining  St.  lot  trips  are  offset  by  400  institutional  staff  trips  to  the 
garage  and  211  trips  generated  by  the  Mission  Park  residences. 
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Circulation  Patterns 

The  future  circulation  pattern  is  indicated  in  Figure  E-7.  Access  to 
the  site  is  provided  from  Huntington  Avenue  and  St.  Albans  Road.   It  is 
anticipated  that  commuter  traffic  to  the  parking  garage  from  the  south  alonj 
Huntington  Avenue,  will  stay  on  Huntington  Avenue  until  a  left  turn 
onto  Fenwood  Road  proceeding  to  Vining  Street.   Although  these  commuters 
could  go  through  the  site,  this  would  require  the  inconvenience  of  three 
left  turns  and  one  right  turn  to  get  onto  Fenwood  Road.   Access  to  the 
parking  garage  will  also  be  provided  by  the  extension  of  Vining  Street  to 
the  Riverway.   This  access  will  permit  cars  coming  from  the  south  on  the 
Riverway  to  avoid  the  congested  intersection  of  the  Riverway  and  Brookline 
Avenue . 

Cars  leaving  the  parking  garage,  in  addition  to  using  Vining  Street, 
will  be  allowed  to  exit  onto  Huntington  Avenue  southbound,  at  least  during 
the  period  from  3:00  PM  to  5:30  PM  on  weekdays;  this  is  current  operating 
procedure  at  the  Vining  Street  Parking  Lot. 

The  impact  of  future  conditions  on  key  intersections  for  the  AM  peak 
is  listed  in  Table  E-2.   The  intersections  are  shown  in  Figure  E-1. 


1)  Brookline  Ave.,  Riverway 
(plus)  Fenwood  Rd 

2)  Brigham  Circle 

3)  Huntington/ South 
Huntington  Aves . 


MASCO  Parking  Management  Plan 


TABLE   E-2 

IMPACT  ON   KEY   INTERSECTIONS 

Traffic  Voliomes 

Existing 

Future 

%  Change 

rway                                    3,857 

3,707 

-  4% 

1,925 

1,890 

-   2% 

1,450 

1,495 

+   3% 

MASCO  is  currently  preparing  an  overall  parking  and  circulation  plan 
for  the  medical  area  with  the  assistance  of  Charles  Hilgenhurst  Associates 
and  Wilbur  Smith  Associates.   This  plan  will  be  designed  to: 

1)  meet  the  EPA  requirements  for  the  institutional  parking 
management  plan  under  the  1970  Clean  Air  Act 
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Figure  E-7   Future  Circulation  Pattern 
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2)      provide  short  and  long  term  strategies   for  meeting 
parking  and  circulation  needs. 

The  parking  garage  has  been  designed  with  this  plan  in  mind  and  the  impacts 
have  been  assessed  using  interim  findings    from  MASCO  and  its   constituents. 

Water  Supply 

The  demand  for  domestic  water  for  the  total  project  is  estimated  to 
be   152,000  gallons  per  day,   with  a  peak   load  of  2,460   gallons  per  minute 
(GPM) .      Within  the  various  building  complexes,   the  domestic  water  demand  is 
distributed  as  follows: 

Townhouses  46,000  gallons  per  day 

Route  9  Midrise  10,900 

Huntington  Midrise  15,400 

Brigham  Circle  Midrise  9,600 

Mass.    Mental  Midrise  19,400 

Highrise  25,000 

126,300 
Contingency    (+20%)  25,700 

152,000  gallons  per  day 

In  addition  to  the  domestic  water  demand,    the  fire  protection  system 
in  all  of  the  midrise  and  highrise  structures  will  be  rated  at   750  GPM  for 
each  building. 

The  availability  of  public  water  and  sewer  facilities    for  the  Mission 
Park  development   is   indicated  in  the  enclosed  letter  from  the  Public  Works 
Department  of  the  city  of  Boston.      The   changes   requested  by  the  water 
division  that  are  mentioned  in  the   letter  refer  to   changes   in  the   location 
of  certain  valves. 

Fire   float  tests  were  taken  on  August   15,    1974.      These  tests   indicate 
a  loss  of  only  7  psi  when  flowing  at  a  discharge  rate  of  995  GPM.      This 
would  indicate   a  satisfactory  supply  of  water  exists    for  domestic  services 
and  on-site  hydrants. 
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Jiimes  A.  O'Rourke,  Sewer 


Sspteriber  30.)   197U 


ilr.  B.   H.   Bugbes 
H.IJ.  Koore  Associates,   Inc. 
112  ShaTfmut  Ave . , 
BDstorij  Mass .   02118 

Re:     i'lission  Park  Development 

Dear  Vsr.   Bugbee: 

In  reference  to  your  letter  of  September  18_,  197U 
^•rith  3cG0!Trpan;'-ing  plans,  this  is  to  advise  you  that  public  :7ater 
and  sevTer  facilities  are  available  for  use  by  the  subject  property. 
A  review  of  your  technical  drawings  indicates  tb^t  the^'  conform 
to  the  standards  of  the  City  of  Boston,  except  for  the  changes 
requested  by  our  xrater  dix^^sion  at  the  meeting  you  recently  had 
tvith  the:n. 


Very  truly  yours. 


Fred  L./'^'^irvin 
Division  Engineer 
FLG/jl 
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Sewerage 

Sanitary  sewage  resulting  from  the  proposed  facilities  is  expected  to 
yield  a  total  flow  of  139,600  gallons  per  day,  with  a  peak  flow  of  2,325 
gallons  per  minute.   This  discharge  will  flow  through  a  new,  on-site  system 
into  the  existing,  uncombined  sewer  network  at  Kempton  Street,  St.  Albans 
Road,  and  Vining  Street.   Sewerage  generated  from  the  housing  project  will 
eventually  flow  to  the  Deer  Island  Treatment  Plant.   This  increase  in 
sewage  flow  from  the  proposed  facilities  will  not  generate  a  significant 
impact  on  the  existing  MDC  sewerage  system.   Connections  to  existing  storm 
and/or  sanitary  sewers  are  indicated  on  Figure  E-8. 

Storm  Drainage 

The  storm  drainage  flows  resulting  from  the  proposed  facilities  will 
be  collected  in  a  new  on-site  system  designed  for  a  25-year  storm.   Dis- 
charge will  be  to  the  existing  uncombined  storm  drainage  system  at  Kempton 
Street,  St.  Albans  Road,  Fenwood  Road,  and  Vining  Street.   Final  discharge 
for  runoff  from  the  site  is  to  the  Muddy  River  immediately  north  of  the 
intersection  of  Brookline  Avenue  and  the  Riverway.   Storm  drainage  runoff 
from  the  proposed  facilities  will  be  approximately  13%  less  than  existing 
conditions  due  to  reduction  in  the  ratio  of  paved  to  unpaved  land  on  the 
site.   The  existing  uncombined  drainage  systems  will  therefore  be  able  to 
handle  the  proposed  flows. 

Solid  Waste 

Throughout  the  operational  phase  of  the  proposed  development,  all 
housing  units  will  be  furnished  with  sink  mounted  garbage  disposal  apparatus. 
Trash  removal  will  be  handled  by  a  major  private  contractor,  with  disposal 
most  likely  occuring  at  the  Lynn  Marsh  Dump.  Estimated  daily  trash  to  be 
generated  from  the  864  housing  units  is  2,143  pounds,  based  on  a  2.48  lb/ 
household/day  standard.  The  impact  resulting  from  this  trash  disposal  at 
the  Lynn  facility  is  not  considered  significant  as  all  major  contractors 
throughout  the  city  of  Boston  presently  dispose  of  solid  waste  material 
at  this  location. 
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Energy 

The  Mission  Park  development  will  bum  #2  fuel  oil  for  both  heating 
and  cooling  operations.   The  highrise,  all  of  the  midrises,  and  most  of  the 
townhouses  will  require  approximately  212,500  gallons  per  year  to  provide 
heating  and  264,700  gallons  for  cooling.  This  oil  will  be  provided  by 
individual  suppliers. 

The  townhouses  not  tied  into  the  main  heating  and  cooling  distribution 
system  will  be  totally  dependent  on  electricity.   The  total  peak  demand 
has  been  estimated  to  be  4,000  kilowatts.   This  electricity  will  be  provided 
by  the  Boston  Edison  Company  and  the  enclosed  letter  indicates  that  sufficient 
capacity  will  be  available  at  the  site. 

Energy  conservation  measures  will  include  complete  thermal  insulation 
of  all  structures,  in  addition  to  double-glazed  windows  along  Huntington 
Avenue  and  the  Riverway  which  act  as  noise  barriers  as  well  as  thermal 
insulators. 
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Boston    Edison    Company 

Gemeral    DrFicES    BCin    BnvLBTON    Street 
Bdstdn,    Massachusetts    02199 


September  19,  1974 


Mr.  David  Bearg 

Environmental  Research  &.  Technology,  Inc. 

429  Marrett  Road 

Lexington,  Massachusetts   02173 


RE:   01ms tead  Park 

Huntington  Avenue 
Roxbury,  Ma. 


Dear  Mr.  Bearg: 

Please  be  advised  that  electric  service  of  sufficient 
capacity  will  be  available  at  the  above  address. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  do  not  hesitate  to  call  me  at 
424-2252. 

Very  truly  yours, 


Robert  E.  McBride 

Division  Head 

Residential  Sales  Department 


REMcB/mpf 
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APPENDIX  E-1 

The  following  figures  represent  the  transportation  information  provided 
by  Wilbur  Smith  and  Associates,  Inc.,  October  9,  1974.  The  analyses  con- 
tained within  the  proceeding  discussions,  however,  were  based  on  interim 
information  received  from  Wilbur  Smith  and  Associates  on  or  before  October  2, 
1974;  therefore,  minor  discrepancies  may  exist. 

Figure  Title 

E-9  Existing  Two-Way  Volumes,  AM  Peak  Hour 

E-10  Impact  of  Parking  Removed  from  Vining  Street 

Lot  -  AM  Peak  Hour 

E-11  Trucks  in  AM  Peak  Hour 

E-12  Changes  in  Link  Volumes  Due  to  Mission  Hill 

Housing  Project  and  Rerouted  MASCO  Parking  - 
AM  Peak  Hour 

E-13  Queue  Lengths,  September  24,  1974, 

AM  Peak  Hour 

E-14  Existing  AM  Peak  Hour  -  Travel  Speed  in 

Miles  Per  Hour 

E-15  Exit  PM  Peak  Hour  -  Two-Way  Volumes 

E-16  Traffic  Volume  Impact  of  Parking  Removed 

from  Vining  Street  Lot  -  PM  Peak  Hour 

E-17  Truck  Volume  -  PM  Peak  Hour 

E-18  Changes  in  Link  Volumes  Due  to  Mission  Hill 

Housing  Project  and  Rerouted  MASCO  Parking  - 
PM  Peak  Hour 

E-19  Queue  Lengths,  September  24,  1974,  PM  Peak 

Hour 

E-20  Travel  Speed  in  Miles  Per  Hour  -  Existing 

PM  Peak  Hour 
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Figure  E-9   Existing  Two-Way  Volume  -  A.M.  Peak  Hour 
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Figure  E-10   Impact  of  Parking  Removed  from  Vining  Street  Lot  -  A.M.  Peak  Hour 


(00)  Trucks,  1974 
Trucks,  1975 
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Figure  E-11   Trucks  In  A.M.  Peak  Hour 
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Figure  E-12   Changes  In  Link  Volumes  Due  To  Mission  Hill  Housing  Project  and 
Rerouted  Masco  Parking  -  A.M.  Peak  Hour 
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Figure  E-13   Queue  Lengths,  September  24,  1974  -  A.M.  Peak 
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Figure  E-14   Existing  A.M.  Peak  Hour  -  Travel  Speed  In  Miles  Per  Hour 
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Figure  E-15   Exit  P.M.  Peak  Hour  -  Two  Way  Volumes 
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Figure  E-16   Traffic  Volume  Impact  of  Parking  Removed  From  Vining  Street 
Lot  -  P.M.  Peak  Hour 
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Figure  E-17   Truck  Volume  -  P.M.  Peak  Hour 
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Figure  E-18   Changes  In  Link  Volumes  Due  To  Mission  Hill  Housing  Project  and 
Rerouted  Masco  Parking  -  P.M.  Peak  Hour 
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Figure  E-19   Queue  Lengths,  September  24,  1974  -  P.M.  Peak  Hour 
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Figure  E-20   Travel  Speed  In  Miles  Per  Hour  -  Existing  P.M.  Peak  Hour 


F.   COMMUNITY  FACILITIES  AND  SERVICES 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

This  section  describes  the  existing  community  facilities  and  services 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  project  site,  including  police,  fire,  medical,  educa- 
tional, open  space  and  recreational  opportunities,  and  other  neighborhood 
services  including  churches,  post  offices,  libraries,  and  service  centers. 
The  quality  of  these  facilities  and  services  is  also  presented  so  as  to 
assess  the  impact  of  the  environment  on  the  project.  The  impact  of  the 
project  on  the  short-term  and  long-term  provision  of  these  services  is  also 
discussed. 

2.  EXISTING  CONDITIONS 

2.1  Police  and  Fire  Protection 

Police  protection  for  the  Mission  Hill  area  presently  is  provided 
through  assignments  in  "Sector  13",  whose  boundaries  -  Tremont  Street, 
Columbus  Avenue,  Jackson  Square,  New  Heath  Street,  South  Huntington  Avenue, 
Riverway,  and  Francis  Street  -  are  nearly  identical  with  those  defined  in 
Section  D  as  the  neighborhood.   "Sector  13"  is  patrolled  regularly  by  a 
police  vehicle  with  two  officers,  and  at  periodic  intervals  by  a  foot  patrol- 
man in  the  Brigham  Circle  area  and  an  officer  on  motorcycle  cruising  the 
Tremont  Street  sector.  A  district  substation  is  currently  located  on  Tremont 
Street  near  Roxbury  Crossing,  although,  due  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  "911" 
emergency  call  system,  serious  consideration  is  being  given  to  phasing  out 
this  station. 

The  site  is  located  within  the  Boston  Fire  Department's  Division  #2, 
Fire  District  #5.   Call  Box  #2376  at  Huntington  and  Parker  Hill  Avenues 
is  the  most  proximal  to  the  project  area.  Any  alarm  generated  from  this  site 
is  responded  to  by  the  following  equipment: 

A.   INITIAL  ALARM 


Engine  Location 

luntington  Ave; 

and 
Ruggles  Street 


#37  Huntington  Avenue 

and 
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Engine  Location 

#14  Center  Street,  Roxbury 

Lighting  Plant 

#  2  Center  Street,  Roxbury 
Aerial  Tower 

#  2  Huntington  Avenue 

and 
Ruggles  Street 

B.   WORKING  FIRE 

Engine  Location 

#28  Center  Street,  Jamaica  Plain 

#42  Columbus  Avenue,  Roxbury 

#33  Boylston  Street,  Back  Bay 

#22  Tremont  Street  and  West  Brookline 

Each  subsequent  alarm  results  in  the  arrival  of  four  additional  engine  units. 
At  each  alarm,  equipment  shifts  occur  throughout  the  city  to  maintain  ade- 
quate coverage  at  every  station.  Call  Box  #2376  is  not  recognized  as  a  high 
response  box,  nor  a  box  associated  with  numerous  false  alarms.  The  first 
nine  months  of  1974  produced  seven  calls,  five  of  which  were  misrepresenta- 
tive.  This  is  not  considered  high,  for  some  boxes  within  the  city  are  rung 
for  false  alarms  two  or  three  times  daily.   Supplementary  services  are  pro- 
vided by:   #2  Rescue  Vehicle  at  Blue  Hill  Avenue,  Dorchester;  a  special 
service  unit  at  Dudley,  Roxbury;  and  the  Division  #2  Deputy  Chief,  stationed 
at  Columbus  Avenue. 

The  water  supply  at  Huntington  Avenue  maintains  good  quantity  and 
pressure  for  fire  fighting  operations.  The  main  has  a  static  pressure  of 
55  psi,  and  is  rated  at  "low  service"  (a  range  of  40-60  psi)  ,  as  compared 
to  "hi-service"  (60-90  psi)  ,  and  "extra  hi-service"  (70-120  psi)  found  in 
the  high  value  or  downtown  sectors  of  the  city. 


The  engine  unit  may  consist  of  a  single  engine  or  a  double  unit,  which  is 
a  hose  wagon  and  a  pumper. 
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2.2  Medical  Facilities 

The  Mission  Hill  area  houses  seven  medical  institutions  and  two  neigh- 
borhood health  centers,  offering  24  hour  medical  service  to  the  local  com- 
munity and  greater  Boston.   The  American  Hospital  Association  lists  the 
following  bed  capacities  for  the  in-patient  facilities  in  1974: 


Hospital 

#  Beds 

New  England  Deaconess 

476 

Children's  Hospital 

343 

Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital 

330 

Robert  Breck  Brigham 

96 

Beth  Israel 

374 

Boston  Hospital  for  Women 

262 

New  England  Baptist  Hospital 

250 

Total  Inpatient  Capacity 

2,131 

Emergency  services  provided  at  the  various  hospitals  include  general, 
pediatric,  maternity  and  dental  care  at  Beth  Israel;  general,  pediatric  and 
dental  at  Children's;  general  care  at  New  England  Deaconess;  and  general, 
and  dental  attention  at  Peter  Bent  Brigham.  A  full  range  of  out-patient 
clinics  and  services  are  likewise  available  at  several  of  the  hospitals  to 
the  extent  indicated  in  Table  F-1. 

The  Longwood  Center  of  Health,  Inc.,  located  at  332  Longwood  Avenue 
offers  unrestricted  services  in  community  health  care  during  the  Monday 
through  Saturday  clinic  hours.   Services  include:  gynecology,  pediatrics, 
obstetrics,  adult  medicine,  dental  services,  mental  health,  family  planning, 
and  nutritional  guidance.   Twenty- four  hour  coverage  is  available  on  call. 
The  Mission  Hill-Parker  Hill  Center/Harvard  Community  Health  Plan  at  1579 
Tremont  Street  provides  total  health  care  services  on-site  in  pediatrics, 
adult  medicine,  nutrition,  home  care,  and  social  service.   Gynecology, 
obstetrics,  dental  services,  mental  health,  alcoholism,  eye  screening,  and 
family  planning;  "key"  services  are  furnished  at  the  Kenmore  Square  facility, 
where  twenty-four  hour  coverage  is  maintained. 
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Two  nursing  homes  are  also  incorporated  within  the  Mission  Hill  study 
area.   A  long-term  bed  capacity  of  fifty  persons  is  provided  by  the  Tudor 
House  Nursing  Home  at  81  South  Huntington  Avenue,  and  the  Huntington  Nursing 
Home  at  20  Parker  Hill  Avenue  accomodates  27  persons. 

On  April  30,  1974,  the  Massachusetts  Public  Health  Council  approved  the 
application  for  the  construction  of  an  Affiliated  Hospital  Center  on  Francis 
Street,  immediately  adjacent  to  the  site.  The  hospital  center  is  tentatively 
planned  to  include  688  beds  in  a  15  story  tower,  above  3  floors  of  adminis- 
trative and  service  facilities,  to  be  completed  in  January,  1978. 

2.3  Educational  Facilities 

Current  public  school  assignments  by  district  for  the  children  of  the 
Mission  Hill  community  are:   1)  at  the  high  school  level,  Boston  English 
High  with  an  estimated  capacity  of  2,500  /1974  enrollment  of  2,359;   2)  at 
the  middle  school  level,  the  Thomas  Edison  Middle  School  with  an  existing 
capacity  of  786/1974  enrollment  of  841;  3)  at  the  elementary  school  level, 
the  Tobin  School  and  Annex,  and  the  Farragut  School  with  a  combined  capacity 
of  1242/1974  enrollment  of  1,008.  The  enrollments  and  capacities  are  shown 
in  Tables  F-2  and  F-3  and  the  school  district  boundaries  in  Figures  F-1 
through  F-3.   There  is  currently  overcrowding  at  the  middle  school  level. 

Children  in  the  community  also  attend  parochial  and  other  private  schools, 
most  notably  the  Mission  Church  School  on  Tremont  Street.  The  Windsor  School, 
a  private  institution,  is  also  located  nearby  on  Brookline  Avenue. 

Higher  education,  adult  education,  and  trade  school  opportunities  are 
excellent  with  numerous  institutions  located  within  or  close  to  the  neighbor- 
hood, many  of  them  readily  accessible  by  public  transportation.   These  include: 

•  Northeastern  University 

•  Boston  State  College 

•  Simmons  College 

•  Massachusetts  College  of  Art 

•  Emmanuel  College 


Although  the  "official"  capacity  is  2,000,  the  operating  capacity  is  felt 
to  be- much  greater:  "This  school  opened  new  in  1974,  could  just  as  easily 
justify  a  figure  of  2,500,"  as  related  by  a  school  consultant. 
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•  Wheelock  College 

•  Hebrew  College 

•  Boston  Trade  School  for  Boys 

•  Boston  High  School  for  Girls 

2.4  Open  Space  and  Recreation 

Recreational  facilities  presently  contained  within  the  site  boundaries 
consist  of  a  three-lot  playground  on  the  east  side  of  Kempton  Street  and  an 
asphalt  basketball  court  located  on  the  west  side  of  Kempton  Street  (see 
Figure  D-2) .   Both  recreational  areas  are  judged  to  be  fairly  well  maintained, 
although  some  swing  seats  and  basketball  nets  are  currently  missing. 

A  larger  playlot  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  Fenwood  Road  and  Vining 
Street,  just  outside  the  perimeter  of  the  project  boundary.  This  facility 
is  surfaced  with  asphalt,  covered  in  part  by  sand  piles  and  equipped  with 
swings  and  slides.   Again,  the  quality  of  maintenance  is  considered  "fair" 
primarily  due  to  excessive  littering.   Existing  open  space  and  recreational 
needs  stem  from  a  very  poor  supply,  relative  to  demand,  of  participation 
sports  and  swimming  facilities,  picnic  grounds  and  nature  study  habitats  in 
the  surrounding  Mission  Hill  neighborhood. 

The  Muddy  River  and  its  adjacent  40  +_   acres  of  parkland  constitute  the 
largest  region  of  open  space  within  the  neighborhood.  However,  poor  mainten- 
ance and  poor  water  quality  inhibits  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  Muddy 
River  for  such  appropriate  activities  as  jogging,  picnicing,  feeding  ducks, 
chatting,  sitting  on  a  bench,  and  dog  walking.   A  medium  incidence  level  of 
criminal  activity  and  vandalism,  an  extensive  rat  population,  an  inadequate 
path  system,  and  park  furniture  found  to  be  in  varying  stages  of  disrepair 
further  detract  from  a  much  needed,  and  potentially  healthy,  natural  environ- 
ment.  Table  F-4  indicates  the  current  status  of  several  park  features. 
An  additional  open  space  area,  of  approximately  252,000  square  feet,  is 
located  along  Alleghany  Street  and  will  be  readily  accessible  to  the  resi- 
dents of  the  housing  project. 


Olmsted  Park  System  Study,  Interim  Summary  of  Findings,  [pg-  36-37,  81) 
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TABLE  F-1 

OUTPATIENT  CLINICS  AND  SERVICES 
MISSION  HILL  AREA 


Beth 
Israel 

Bos.  Hos./ 
Women 

Children's 

New  Eng. 
Deaconess 

Peter  B. 
Brigham 

Robert  B. 
Brigham 

Clinics 

A.llergy 

/ 

/ 

/ 

Dermatolog)' 

/ 

/ 

/ 

Ear,  Nose,  Throat 

/ 

/ 

/ 

Eye 

/ 

/ 

/ 

Gen.  Med.  S  Surgery 

/ 

/ 

/ 

V 

G>TiecoIogy 

/ 

/ 

Mental  Retardation 

/ 

/ 

Obstetrics 

/ 

/ 

Orthopedics 

/ 

/ 

y 

/ 

Pediatrics 

/ 

/ 

/ 

Podiatry 

/ 

/ 

Services 

Abortion 

/ 

/ 

V 

Alcoholism 

/ 

/ 

Blood  Test 

/ 

Dental 

/ 

(P)* 

(P)* 

Drugs 

/ 

/ 

Family  Planning 

/ 

/ 

/ 

Hearing  Tests 

/ 

/ 

/ 

Immunizations 

/ 

Mental  Health 

/ 

/ 

(P)* 

Nutrition 

/ 

/ 

/ 

Physical  Exams 

/ 

TB 

/ 

/ 

VD 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

Social  Services 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

''Partial  Service  Only 
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TABLE  F-2 


Enrollments  for  Boston  Public  Schools  as  Compared 
With  the  Combined  Enrollments  of  Private  and 
Parochial  Schools  in  Boston:   (for  K-5) 
Kindergarten  -  5th  Grade 


From:  Mass. 

State  Fall  Reports 

Enrollment 

1973 

1972 

1971 

1970 

Public 

93,301 

95,151 

96,067 

96,239 

Private  and 
Parochial 

24,896 

26,759 

28,580 

29,967 

%  Public 

78.9% 

78.1 

77.1 

76.3 

Total  Enrollment 

118,197 

121,910 

124,647 

126,206 

II.   Capacity  Estimates  for  Study  Area  Schools  as 
Determined  by  1971-72  Survey 


Elementary 

Farragut : 

'308 

Tobin  +  Tobin  Annex: 

934 

1,242 

Middle 

Edison: 

786 

High 

English: 

2,000* 

*"This  school  opened  new  in  1974,  could  just  as  easily 
justify  a  figure  of  2,500." 

Enrollment  and  Capacity  Adjacent  School  District 


Capacity 

Enrollment 

Elementary  (James  Hennigan) 
Middle  (Mary  Curley) 

1,100 
1,082 

920 

1,250 
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Figure  F-1   High  School  Assignments  by  District  CSeptember,  1974  } 
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Figure  F-2   Middle  School  Assignments  by  District  (September,  1974) 
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Figure  F-3   Elementary 


School  Assignments  by  District   (September,  1974) 
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TABLE   F-4 

EXISTING  CONDITIONS  OF  THE   MUDDY   RIVER 
PARK  MAN-MADE   FEATURES 


FEATURE 

CONDITION 

Paths 

Poor 

Benches 

Poor 

Drinking  Fountains 

Poor 

Waste  Containers 

Fair 

Erosion 

Fair 

Pollution  in  Water/Debris 

Fair 

Litter 

Poor 
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There  are  no  Metropolitan  District  Commission  Park  and  Recreation 
Facilities  on  Mission  Hill.   However,  neighboring  facilities  operated  by 
the  M.D.C.  include  the  McDevitt  Playground  at  Lamartine  and  Boylston 
Streets  in  Roxbury,  providing  swings  and  slides;  the  Joseph  Johnson  Play- 
ground at  Lamartine  and  Green  Streets  in  Jamaica  Plain,  with  swings,  slides, 
little  league  baseball  field,  and  basketball  court;  and  the  Kelly  Skating 
Rink  on  Jamaicaway  in  Roxbury. 

2.5  Neighborhood  Services 

Three  community  churches  service  the  Mission  Hill  neighborhood.   They 
are  the  New  Life  Presbyterian  Church  at  Parker  and  Gore  Street,  the  Highland 
Congregational  Church  on  the  comer  of  Oscar  and  Parker  Streets,  and  the 
Mission  Church  located  at  1545  Tremont  Street.   Other  denominations  are 
located  in  the  greater  Boston  area  and  provide  appropriate  services  for  the 
residents  of  the  Mission  Hill  community. 

Boston  Public  Library's  Mission  Hill  Branch  is  housed  in  a  large  pudding- 
stone  building  on  Tremont  Street  just  east  of  Mission  Church.  The  library 
contains  over  19,000  books  and  includes  a  room  solely  for  children's  use. 
Library  hours  are  Monday  and  Thursday  1  PM  -  8  PM,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
9  AM  -  6  PM,  and  Friday  9  AM  -  5  PM.   Utilization  of  the  library  facility  is 
particularly  poor  during  the  evening  due  to  the  crime  in  the  area  and  inactivity 
on  the  street  after  store  closings.   Present  usage  averages  approximately 
100  persons  per  week.   However,  the  librarian  feels  that  the  facility  could 
easily  accomodate  400  to  500  persons  per  week. 

The  Roxbury  Crossing  Station  Post  Office  is  found  at  Tremont  and  Pontiac, 
directly  opposite  Mission  Church.   It  was  recently  moved  to  this  address 
from  nearby  Roxbury  Crossing  due  to  the  reaquisition  of  the  site  for  the  Campus 
High  School  (an  Urban  Renewal  Program) . 

The  ABCD  Neighborhood  Service  Center,  near  the  comer  of  Tremont  and 
Pontiac  Streets,  provides  a  wide  range  of  social  service  referrals.   Function- 
ing as  an  extension  of  Boston's  ABCD  Poverty  Program,  the  Center  offers 
programs  in  after  school  tutoring  (both  in  English  and  Spanish) ,  an  after 
school  work  program  for  students  in  the  tenth  grade,  assistance  in  food  stamp 
applications,  referrals  in  day  care  and  hospital  care,  counseling  and  guidance, 
educational  outreach,  and  placement  in  the  neighborhood  employment  center  on 
Tremont  Street,  which  is  also  run  by  ABCD. 
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Figure  F-4  illustrates  the  proximity  of  these  neighborhood  services  to 
the  Convent  site.  Table  F-5  summarizes  the  community  facilities  and  services 
in  the  project  neighborhood. 

3.   IMPACT  ON  THE  PROJECT 

As  discussed  in  Section  G,  Character  of  the  Community,  the  area  has  a 
high  incidence  of  crime,  and  during  construction  a  certain  degree  of  vandalism 
may  be  anticipated.   To  preclude  such  incidents,  security  guards  will  be 
maintained  on-site  at  all  times,  including  non-working  hours,  and  the  site 
will  be  completely  enclosed  at  its  perimeter  by  a  chain  link  fence  with  a 
minimum  height  of  eight  feet. 

Security  measures  proposed  for  the  highrise  and  all  midrise  buildings 
include:   inner  and  outer  lobbies  separated  by  a  security  door  with  a  one- 
inch  dead  lock  bolt;  closed  circuit  television  for  viewing  visitors;  and 
electronic  remote  control  door  releases.   In  addition,  security  space  -  a 
control  point  which  can  be  manned  with  a  guard  -  will  be  provided  in  each 
of  these  buildings. 

In  the  underground  garage,  the  main  entrance  onto  Vining  Street  will 
be  manned  24  hours  a  day,  and  Huntington  Exit  will  be  manned  whenever  it  is 
open.   The  only  other  predestrian  access  to  the  garage  will  be  from  a 
"Kiosk",  adjacent  to  the  highrise,  which  will  have  either  a  key  system  for 
entrance  or  will  be  manned  by  a  security  guard. 

Since  the  area  does  not  have  a  high  incidence  of  response  fire  box 
calls  and  adequate  fire  fighting  equipment  is  able  to  respond  to  any  call, 
it  is  expected  that  fire  protection  is  more  than  adequate.   In  particular, 
no  new  building  situations  are  being  introduced  into  the  area  -  highrise 
buildings,  townhouses,  and  parking  garages  already  exist  in  District  #5. 

Medical  facilities  and  neighborhood  services  in  the  area  appear  to  be 
average  or  above  average,  while  open  space  and  recreational  opportunities 
appear  to  be  below  average.   With  the  exception  of  the  existing  overcrowding 
at  the  middle  school  level,  educational  facilities  would  appear  adequate; 
however,  it  should  be  cautioned  that  with  the  existing  situation  relative  to 
the  Federal  court  order  on  Boston's  racial  imbalance  school  district  assign- 
ments are  in  a  state  of  flux.   Moreover,  the  quality  of  the  educational 
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TABLE  F-5 
COMMUNITY   FACILITIES  AND  SERVICES 


Facility  or  Service 

Location 

Description 

Respon<.ible  Body 

Schools 

Farragut  School 

10  Fenwood  Rd . 

Public  School,  K-5 

City 

Chas.  Bulfinch  School 

841  Parker  St. 

Public  School,  K-5 

City 

Martin  Millmore  School 

50  Killmarck  St. 

Public  School.  K-5 

City 

Tobin  School 

40  Smith  Road 

Public  School.  K-8 

City 

Ira  Allen  School 

540  Parker  St. 

Public  School,  K-2 

City 

James  llennigan  School 

200  Heath  St. 

Public  School,  K-S 

City 

John  F.  Kennedy  School 

7  Bolster  St. 

Public  School,  K-5 

City 

Dudley  School 

20  IHidley  St. 

Public  School.  K-5 

City 

Dillaway  School 

6  Kenilworth  St. 

Public  School,  K-5 

City 

Nathan  Hale  School 

51  Cedar  St. 

Public  School.  K-5 

City 

Carter  School 

596  Northampton  St. 

Public  School,  K-5 

City 

WilliaiTi  Bacon  School 

65  Vernon  St. 

Public  School,  K-5 

City 

Thomas  tdison  School 

60  Glenmont  Rd . 

Public  School,  6,  7.  8 

City 

William  Taft  School 

20  Warren  St. 

Public  School,  6.7,8 

City 

Mary  Curlcy  School 

493  Centre  St. 

Public  School,  6.  7,  8 

City 

James  P.  Timilty  School 

205  Roxbury  St. 

Public  School,  6,  '',  8 

City 

Boston  English  High  School 

77  Avenue  Louis  Pasteur 

Public  School.  9-12 

City 

Boston  Latin  High  School 

78  Avenue  Louis  Pasteur 

Public  School.  7-12 

City 

Brighton  High  School 

25  Warren  St. 

Public  School.  9-12 

City 

Mission  Church  School 

90  Smith  Rod.  (Tobin 
Annex) 

Parochial  School ,  1-8 

Mission  Church 

Mission  Church  School 

67  Allegheny  St. 

Parochial  School,  9-12 

Mission  Church 

Windsor  School 

Brookline  Ave. 

Private  School.  5-12 

Private 

Trade  High  School  for  Girls 

73  Hemingway  St . 

Girls  Trade  School,  9-12 

City 

Boston  Trade  School  for  Boys 

530  Parker  St. 

Public  Trade  School.  9-12 

City 

Northeastern  University 

360  Huntington  Ave. 

Private 

Pri  vate 

Boston  Stdte  College 

625  Huntington  Ave. 

Private 

Private 

Simmons  College 

500  The  Fenway 

Private 

Private 

Massachusetts  College  of  Art 

364  Brookline  Ave. 

Private 

Private 

Emmanuel  College 

400  The  Fenway 

Private 

Private 

Wheelock  College 

200  Riverway 

Private 

Private 

Hebrew  College 

43  Hawes  St.,  Brookline 

Private 

Private 

Recreation 

Kempton  St.  Playlot  (East) 

Kempton  St. 

Public 

City  and  State 

Kempton  St.  Playlot  (West) 

Kempton  St. 

Public 

City  and  State 

Vining  and  Fenwood  Sts.  Playlot 

Vining  St.  and  Fenwood 
Sts. 

Public 

City  and  State 

Muddy  River  Park  (Olmsted  Park 
System) 

Riverway 

Public 

City  and  State 

Allegheny  Street  Open  Space 

Allegheny  St. 

Privately  Owned 

McDewitt  Playground 

Lamartine  and  Boylston 
Sts. 

Public 

MIiC 

Joseph  Johnson  Playground 

Lamartine  and  Creen  Sts. 

Public 

^DC 

Kelly  Skating  Rink 

Jamaicaway 

Public 

MDC 
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TABLE  F-5    [cont . ) 
COMMUNITY  FACILITIES  AND   SERVICES 


Facility  or  Service 

Location 

Pes^iription 

Responsiole  Body 

Neighborhood  Services 

Parker  Hill   Branch  Library 

1497  Tremont  St. 

Public  Librar>' 

City 

S'ew  Life  Presbyt&rian  Church 

Parker  and  Gore  Sts . 

Presbyterian  Church 

Same 

hiel:land  dni^regationa!   Church 

Oscar  and  Parker  Sts. 

Congregational  Church 

Same 

Mission  Church 

1345  Tremont  St. 

Roman  Catholic  Church 

Sacie 

Roxbury  Crossing  Station  Post  Office 

Tremont  and  Pontiac  Sts. 

Post  Office 

Federal 

ABCD  Neighburhood  Service  Center 

Tremont  and  Pontiac  Sts. 

Social  Services 

Same 

ABCO  Eraployment  Center 

Tremont  St. 

Einployment  Services 

Same 

Police 

District   t'2,    Sector  "IJ 

135  Dudley  St. 

Police  Station 

City 

Fire 

Division   ^^2 ,   District    **5 

560  Huittingtcn  Ave. 

Fire  Station 

City 

Health 

Seu  England  Deaconess  Hospital 

185  Pilgrim  Rd. 

Private  Hospital 

Same 

Children's  Hospital 

300  Longwood  Ave. 

Private  Hospital 

Same 

I-eter  Bent   Brigham  Hospital 

721  Huntington  Ave. 

Private  Hospital 

Same 

Robert  Brect;  Brigham  Hospital 

125  Parker  Hill  Ave. 
Brook line 

Private  Hospital 

Saire 

Beth  Israel  Hospital 

330  Brookline  Ave. 

Private  Hospital 

Same 

Boston  Hospital    for  Uoinen 

221    l.ongwood  Ave. 

245  Pond  .\ve.  ,    Brookline 

Private  Hospital 

Same 

New  Englnnd  Baptist  Hospital 

91    Parker  Hill   Ave. 

Private  Hospital 

Same 

Tudor  Housi*  Nursing  Home 

81   South  Huntington  Ave. 

Private 

Same 

Huntington  Nursing  Hone 

20  Parker  Hill   Ave. 

Private 

Sainc 
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facilities  is  suffering  as  a  result.   It  is  assumed  that  this  situation  will 
have  been  corrected  by  the  time  that  children  from  Mission  Park  would  be 
enrolling  in  school  (the  1976-1977  school  year]. 

4.   IMPACT  ON  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

4.1  Construction  Period  Impacts 

There  are  no  major  street  closings  which  would  interfere  with  the 
normal  function  of  police,  fire,  or  medical  facilities;  utility  connections 
will  need  to  be  made  on  Huntington  Avenue.   To  minimize  disruptions,  this 
work  will  be  restricted  to  non-peak  traffic  hours  and  will  be  covered  with 
heavy  steel  plates  at  other  times.   Several  different  connections  will  need 
to  be  made.   Street  permits  will  be  obtained  and  both  the  traffic  and  police 
departments  will  be  notified  in  advance.   On-site  security  measures  will  be 
provided  during  non-working  hours. 

The  contractor  has  an  existing  company  safety  program  with  delegated 
responsibilities  along  the  management  hierarchy;  OSHA  and  state  codes  will 
be  observed.   Accordingly,  no  significant  demands  on  the  police,  fire,  or 
medical  facilities  are  anticipated.   The  general  community  medical  facilities 
are  considered  adequate  to  handle  any  unusual  and  major  construction  accident, 

During  construction  (after  relocation  and  prior  to  project  occupancy) 
there  will  be  a  lessened  demand  on  educational,  open  space  and  recreation, 
and  neighborhood  services.   However,  there  will  be  certain  annoyances  and 
disruptions  caused  by  construction  equipment  to  nearby  facilities. 

4.2  Impact  After  Completion  of  the  Project 

Police  and  Fire  Protection 

At  this  time,  it  is  impossible  to  predict  the  extent  to  which  crime 
would  be  directly  associated  with  the  development.  Higher  income  housing, 
along  with  the  underground  parking  garage,  and  elevator-serviced  buildings 
provide  opportunities  for  numerous  criminal  assaults,  notwithstanding  the 
proposed  security  measures.   However,  there  exists  nothing  in  the  proposed 
project  which  would  suggest  that  additional  equipment  or  men  would  have  to 
be  supplied  by  the  Boston  Police  Department,  and  it  is  expected  that 
present  assignments  will  prove  to  be  adequate. 
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Several  fire  prevention  and  protection  features  are  designed  for 
incorporation  into  the  project: 

•  All  of  the  midrise  structures  and  the  highrise  building  will  be 
classified  as  "Type  1,  Fireproof  Construction". 

•  The  Huntington  and  Mass.  Mental  midrises  and  the  highrise  buildings 
will  be  fully  sprinklered. 

•  The  Brigham  and  Route  9  midrise  structures  will  have  a  wet  pipe 
standpipe  with  preconnected  1-1/2  inch  hoses  and  fire  extinguishers. 
Additionally,  any  hazardous  area  (Trash  room.  Compactor  room,  and 
Mechanical  spaces]  will  be  sprinklered,  as  are  all  commercial  spaces. 

•  The  Brigham  and  Route  9  midrises  will  have  smoke  exhaust  systems. 

•  The  elevator  shafts  will  have  a  2  hour  fire  rating. 

•  Alarm  systems  will  be  tied  into  the  sprinkler  systems  as  well  as 
manual  pull  stations. 

•  Heat  and  smoke  detectors  will  be  installed  in  all  public  places 
such  as  lobbies  and  corridors. 

•  The  alarm  system  in  the  highrise  building  will  include  the  capa- 
bility of  voice  communication  to  permit  controlled  evacuation  should 
this  be  necessary. 

•  Additional  passive  fire  protection  measures  will  include  rated 
fire  stairs  and  smoke  screens. 

•  Fire  hydrants  will  be  located  throughout  the  site. 

•  The  garage  will  have  a  dry  sprinkler  system  and  fire  extinguishers. 

Since  the  proposed  highrise  building  will  necessitate  additional  water 
pressure,  a  fire  pump  will  have  to  be  installed  in  the  building.  All  design 
safeguards  will  be  subjected  to  examination  by  the  Boston  Fire  Department 
in  order  to  assure  that  mandatory  fire  requirements  are  met.   It  is  anticipa- 
ted that  no  significant  impact  on  the  quality  of  service  provided  by  the 
Boston  Fire  Department  will  result  from  the  proposed  development,  and  that 
any  foreseeable  problem  will  be  sufficiently  controlled  given  the  present 
equipment  and  fire- fighting  program. 
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Medical  Facilities 

The  completion  of  the  project  can  be  expected  to  generate  a  minimal 
impact  on  the  medical  establishments  ministering  to  the  community  at  large. 
The  high  concentration  of  readily  accessible  services  more  than  compensates 
for  the  incremental  demand  anticipated  from  approximately  2,000  new  residents. 

Educational  Facilities 

With  the  construction  of  the  proposed  project,  the  anticipated  resident 
population  has  been  estimated  at  approximately  2,000  individuals  by  the 
developer.   Of  these  2,000  people,  there  will  be  roughly  458  children  under 
IS  years  old,  356  of  which  can  be  assumed  to  be  of  school  age.   Eighty  per- 
cent of  this  number,  285,  will  be  expected  to  enroll  in  the  Boston  Public 
School  System.   The  distribution  for  these  children  is  estimated  to  be  142 
in  elementary  school,  61  in  middle  school,  and  82  in  high  school.   Racial 
distribution  is  estimated  to  be  50%  white,  25%  black  and  25%  Spanish. 

The  majority  of  the  additional  285  school-age  children  will  be  accomo- 
dated by  the  existing  district  school  assignments,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Thomas  Edison  Middle  School.   The  enrollment  at  the  most  accessible  middle 
school  within  an  adjacent  school  district,  the  Mary  Curley  School,  presently 
exceeds  capacity  by  168  students,  and  therefore  could  not  be  expected  to 
absorb  the  Edison  School  overflow.   If  the  estimated  student  enrollment 
figures  prove  to  be  accurate,  serious  consideration  will  have  to  be  given 
to  the  redistribution  of  the  middle  school  assignments.   The  attached  letter 
from  the  Boston  School  Committee  Educational  Planning  Center  indicates  that 
the  existing  capacity  of  the  Boston  schools  is  likely  to  be  adequate. 

Twenty  percent  of  the  anticipated  student  population  is  expected  to 
attend  both  parochial  and  private  institutions,  with  the  major  concentration 
attending  the  Mission  Church  parochial  schools.  No  significant  impact 
should  result  because  of  the  small  number  of  students  involved. 

As  discussed  in  Section  G,  fifty-four  school-age  children,  ages  6  to 
19  years,  will  be  relocated  due  to  the  demolition  of  the  existing  structures 
on  site.  Every  attempt  will  be  made  to  house  these  children  and  their 
families  within  currently  assigned  school  districts  to  insure  educational 
continuity.   Unless  these  families  move  into  vacant  housing  or  housing  with 
fewer  children,  the  net  impact  is  likely  to  be  closer  to  300  school-age 
children  (356  new  less  54  displaced) . 
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HE    SCHOOL    COMMITTEE    OF     THE    CITY    OF     BOSTON 


rOLICAT'ONAL  PLANNING  CENT? 
JOSEPH   F,   CARLY.    Du'f.-,r.. 


N  » 

ex.  AKLEY 

:hi  : 

.     M  ^  ." '  H  A  \ 

.,TAN-; 

DIRECTOR 

HN   i^ 

GOLNEP 

October  5,    197'i 


rir.    David  './.   Bearg 

.liiivironmental  KcEearch  and  Technology 

k?.9  Marrett   .^oad 

Lexington,  MctGsachusetts  02173 

Jjear  Mr,  liearg  : 

This  is  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  recent  letter  relating  to  the 
proposed  liission  Parle  Housing  in  Boston.   We  appreciate  the  inf orir'ation 
about  the  projected  impact  of  this  housing  on  potential  school-age  population 
in  Boston  public  schools. 

As  you  may  be  aware,  the  Boston  Public  Schools  are  in  the  process,  at 
the  direction  of  the  Federal  courts,  of  implementing  the  first  phase  of  a 
racial  desegregation  plan.  Further,  the  ochool  Department  has  been  ordered 
by  the  court  to  develop  a  new  long  range  plan  for  the  entire  city. 

As  a  result,  existent  patterns  of  school  attendance  have  recently  been 
changed  and  v/ill  be  subject  to  further  revisions.   It  is  not  possible  to 
give  firm  assurance  that  the  school  population  of  this  or  any  projected 
liousing  can  be  accommodated  in  existent  schools  in  a  neighborhood. 

It  is  difficult  further  to  speculate  on  the  proposed  location  of  the 
middle  school  that  these  students  would  attend.   This  area  is  presently 
served  at  this  level  in  Brighton  middle  schools. 

It  v.'ill  be  possible,  however,  to  utilize  the  information  you  have  pro- 
vided in  the  formulation  of  long  range  plans,  and  your  report  is  extremely 
helpful  in  this  regard. 

The  number  of  students  that  you  project  into  public  schools  is  not  an 
extremely  large  one  and  there  are  nearby  elementary  schools  (Farragut,  Tobin 
and  Hennigan)  and  a  now  secondary  school  -  English  High  -  in  the  area  of  the 
new  housing.   In  addition,  the  racial  composition  of  the  projected  student 
body  is  favorable  to  the  assimilation  of  these  students  into  any  district 
established  in  a  desegregation  plan. 
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llr.  Beary  -2-  October  3,  197'4 


It  does  appear  that  the  general  impact  of  this  housing  can  be 
adequately  met  v/ithin  the  existing  capacity  of  Boston  school  facilities. 
A  specific  allocation  of  students  to  individual  schools  is  not  feasible 
at  this  time. 

I  hope  this  report  is  helpful  to  you.   We  v/ould  appreciate  further 
reports  on  the  progress  of  this  proposed  housing  in  order  that  appropriate 
school  accommodations  can  be  planned  for  and  provided. 


Sincerely  yours, 


'Robert  L.  Murray 
Associate  Director 


/ 


cc.  Hr.  Leftvjich 
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It  is  meaningful  to  note  that  a  day  care  center  will  be  situated  on 
the  proposed  site  thus  providing  an  important  service  to  the  resident 
community. 

Open  Space  and  Recreation 

Proposed  recreational  facilities  encompassed  within  the  design  for  the 
Convent  Site  Housing  Project  include  a  swimming  pool,  wading  pool,  community 
plaza,  tennis  court,  full  basketball  court,  half  basketball  court,  several 
small  tot-lots,  and  a  community  building.   Along  with  other  civic-oriented 
features,  the  three-story  community  structure  will  provide  a  sun  deck  on  the 
roof  level . 

The  housing  development  with  its  associated  recreational  provisions  is 
expected  to  adequately  meet  the  demand  of  the  project  residents;  however,  the 
arrival  of  2,000  persons  to  the  Mission  Hill  community  may  create  additional 
loads  on  the  surrounding  facilities. 

Neighborhood  Services 

No  significant  impacts  can  be  foreseen  which  would  affect  the  existing 
neighborhood  services.   In  all  cases,  the  current  demand  does  not  exceed  the 
ability  to  provide  such  services. 
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G.   CHARACTER  OF  THE  COMMUNITY 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

This  section  presents  information  on  the  existing  character  of  the 
community.   Included  are  population  characteristics  of  the  site  residents 
to  be  relocated,  as  well  as  those  of  the  surrounding  neighborhood  and 
larger  community;  the  current  housing  stock  and  housing  needs  for  the 
Mission  Hill  area  and  for  the  City  of  Boston;  the  local  economy;  prob- 
lems of  crime  and  safety  in  the  area,  and  a  siimmary  of  people's  percep- 
tions about  the  proposed  project. 

The  impact  of  the  area  on  the  project  is  discussed  including  questions 
of  quality  of  life,  employment,  crime,  and  construction  period  effects. 
An  analysis  is  presented  of  the  project's  impact  on  the  community  during 
construction  (including  disruption  and  annoyance  questions)  and  after 
completion  (including  effectiveness  of  project  design  and  the  relocation 
plan,  questions  of  traffic  and  noise,  and  effects  on  housing  and  economic 
factors) . 

2.  EXISTING  CONDITIONS 

2.1  Population  Characteristics 

The  existing  population  characteristics  have  been  analyzed  for  the 
site  residents  who  will  be  relocated  and  for  the  surrounding  neighborhood 
and  conmiunity.   For  demographic  purposes,  we  have  defined  the  area  of 
relocation  as  the  "project  site".  The  "neighborhood"  includes  seven  census 
tracts,  specifically  0808,  0809,  0810,  0811,  0103,  4009,  and  4008  accord- 
ing to  the  1970  definitions  (formerly  S2,  S6,  S5,  S4 ,  SI,  NC9  and  NC8, 
respectively  in  the  1950  and  1960  census) .   Entire  tracts  were  used  so  that 
statistics  could  be  gathered  on  a  more  complete  basis  than  block  material 
provides.   These  areas  are  shown  on  Figures  G-1  and  G-2.  The  "greater 
community"  is  comprised  of  the  Town  of  Brookline  and  the  City  of  Boston. 
The  "region"  is  made  up  of  the  entire  Boston  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Area.  Statistics  for  the  neighborhood,  greater  community  and 
region  were  retrieved  from  Bureau  of  Census  documents. 
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Figure  G-1   Site  Relocation  Area 
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Figure  G-2   Boundaries  of  Neighborhood  as  Defined  by  Census  Tracts 
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Project  Site  (area  of  relocation) 

In  order  to  determine  the  social  population  characteristics  of  the 
project  sites,  a  Relocation  Survey  was  fielded  and  tabulated  by  Madge 
DeNitto  Associates  in  August,  1974.  The  following  is  a  site  resident's 
description  extricated  from  this  survey: 

There  are  104  households  located  within  the  proposed  Mission  Park 
Associates  site.  Within  the  97  units  which  could  be  contacted  at  this 
time,  173  adults  and  81  children  or  254  persons  dwell.  Joint  households, 
those  with  more  than  one  family  or  unrelated  single  persons,  constitute 
21%  of  the  units.  These  are  in  some  cases  extended  families  (i.e., 
parents'  family  and  grown  childrens'  families)  and  in  other  cases  there 
are  elderly  persons  living  with  family  members  or  any  age  singles  living 
together.  The  21%  figure  is  high  for  today's  very  mobile  society,  indica- 
ting a  good  deal  of  cohesive  family  orientation. 

The  44  family  units  with  81  children  have  an  average  of  1.84  children 
per  family.   The  68%  of  adults  on  the  site  indicates  that  it  is  a  more  adult 
centered  area  than  many  other  urban  housing  sites.   The  size  of  child-present 
families  are  generally  smaller  than  other  similar  communities.   Spanish 
families  have  1.85  children  per  family,  black  families  have  2.25  children, 
and  white  have  1.38  children  per  family. 

Of  the  242  persons  reporting  their  racial  characteristics,  45%  are 
white,  30%  are  black  and  24%  are  Hispanic.  Of  the  adult  population  39% 
are  in  the  over-40-years-of-age  white  group,  the  majority  of  whom  share  an 
Irish  ethnic  background.  The  vast  majority  of  the  59  Hispanic  people 
reporting  ethnic  background  are  Cuban. 

There  are  approximately  one-third  more  women  than  men  in  the  project 
area.  Nine  one-parent  (female)  plus  children  households  exist  within  the 
present  housing.  Ten  households  have  single  adult  children  living  with 
parents . 

The  ages  of  children  are  evenly  spread  from  0  to  19  and  there  are  two 
females  who  reported  pregnancies.  Fifty-nine  school  age  children  live 


Five  units  were  unavailable  for  contact  during  the  study,  and  two  units 
had  moved.  Therefore,  the  discussion  is  on  the  basis  of  the  population 
of  97  units . 
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within  the  site,  the  majority  of  whom  attend  public  schools.  There  are 
a  possible  10  to  15  children  presently  attending  the  Mission  Church 
parochial  school;  the  numbers  have  not  been  verified  with  the  school. 

Household  unit  incomes  range  from  $1,500  to  $24,000.  The  modal  income 
range  falls  between  $3,000  and  $5,000  which  constitutes  42%  of  the  83 
household  units  reporting  income.  Mean  average  household  income  is  $7,332 
for  the  83  units  reporting.  This  demonstrates  a  wide  variation  between  the 
mean  and  mode.  Therefore,  there  exists  a  great  variance  in  income,  though 
35  units  are  in  the  modal  range.  Of  the  92  households  reporting  income 
source,  60%  are  work  sources,  28%  are  social  security  sources  and  10% 
are  dependency  allowances.  This  means  that  38%  of  the  units  reporting 
income  source  are  dependent  upon  federal  or  state  allowances.  Were  the 
95%  of  the  unit  groups,  who  reported  status,  to  move  into  federally  sub- 
sidized housing,  66%  of  these  would  be  entitled  to  the  rent  supplement, 
20%  would  be  classified  under  Section  236  of  the  federal  housing  act, 
low-moderate  income  category,  and  14%  would  pay  market  rental  for  their 
apartments  or  homes. 

The  relocation  study  ascertained  the  length  of  inhabitance  of  the 
specific  apartments  for  54  of  the  97  units.  Of  the  54  apartments  listed, 
73%  of  the  residents  have  lived  there  for  more  than  3-1/2  years.  All 
of  the  residents  over  60,  and  90%  of  those  between  40  and  60  have  lived 
in  the  units  more  than  3-1/2  years.  There  is  no  specific  evidence  of 
length  of  residence  beyond  4  years;  however,  respondents  suggest  that  the 
majority  of  these  people  have  lived  in  their  present  homes  or  in  the 
neighborhood  for  "more  than  20  years".   It  is  estimated  by  residents  that 
nearly  half  of  the  adult  population  have  lived  in  their  present  homes  for 
this  length  of  time. 

In  summary,  those  residents,  who  will  be  relocated  by  the  housing 
project,  fall  into  two  basic  categories,  the  older  residents  and  the  newer 
residents.   The  older  resident  category  is  generally  a  nuclear  family, 
extended  family,  single  elderly  person  or  shared  elderly  unit.  These  per- 
sons are  established  neighborhood  residents  who  rely  on  the  various 
services  of  the  area  and  its  population  for  a  general  life  style.  Many 
of  these  persons  are  of  Irish  ethnic  descent,  involved  in  the  Mission 
Church  parish  and  its  neighborhood.  These  persons  either  work  in  industry. 
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for  the  surrounding  hospitals,  or  institutions  or  have  small  businesses. 
The  over  65  age  bracket,  most  of  whom  are  women,  rely  on  pensions  and  social 
security  for  income. 

Within  the  newer  group,  there  is  a  more  varied  population.  There 
are  a  few  students  and  professionals.  The  majority  of  this  group,  however, 
is  constituted  by  minority  families.  The  families  range  from  working 
class  one-child  families  to  larger,  father  present  or  father  absent,  parti- 
ally to  fully  subsidized  families.  These  families  require  facilities  such 
as  schools,  playgrounds,  and  surroundings  which  are  conducive  to  child 
raising  and  solving  family  needs. 

Various  interviewers  have  suggested  that  though  this  is  a  low  income 
area,  it  tends  not  to  be  a  "low  class"  area.   It  is  felt  that  the  newer 
residents  have  value  systems  which  are  closer  to  those  of  a  middle  income 
area  than  generally  found  in  a  highly  subsidized  urban  area.   It  is  believed 
that  the  self  selection  process  is  partially  responsible  for  this.   It  is 
also  believed  that  persons  living  in  this  area  possess  a  good  deal  of 
ingenuity  and  basic  intelligence  and  have  learned  to  "use  the  system". 
This  refers  to  the  institution  landlord  low  rental  rates  plus  subsidies 
which  have  yielded  decent  housing  at  $80  to  $130.00  per  month. 

The  two  groups  of  residents  live  a  homogeneous  existence  in  this  area, 
each  finding  solutions  to  their  basic  needs.   Since  the  residents  share  many 
housing  concerns,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  similarity  within  the  groups, 
a  good  deal  of  empathy  has  arisen.  This  has  caused  an  extremely  cohesive 
neighborhood.   Perhaps  it  is  this  cohesion,  which  has  been  promulgated  by 

the  threat  of  relocation  problems,  which  will  be  affected  most  by  reloca- 

1 
tion. 

Tables  G-1  through  G-4  summarize  the  population  characteristics  of 

the  current  site  residents. 


For  example,  see  The  Sociology  of  Housing  by  Albert  Morris  and  John  Mogey, 
London  1959. 


TABLE  G-1 
SITE  POPULATION  CHARACTERISTICS 


Number  of  Persons  on  Site 

254 

Household  Units  on  Site 

104 

(97  analyzed; 
7  not  able  to 
be  included) 

Joint  Households 

20 

Adults  on  Project  Site 

173 

Percentage  of  Adults  on  Site 

68.1 

Children 

81 

in  44  Households 

Average  of  1.84  children  per  family 
with  children 

One  Parent  Plus  Children  Households 

9 
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TABLE  G-2 
AGE  AND  RACE  CHARACTERISTICS 
CHILDREN* 


Age 

Females 

Males 

Total 

W 

B 

S 

0 

W 

B 

S 

0 

All  Races 

0  -  5  yrs 

4 

4 

2 

0 

5 

3 

2 

0 

20 

6-10  yrs 

2 

6 

3 

1 

2 

5 

4 

0 

23 

11  -  15  yrs 

1 

8 

4 

0 

2 

3 

5 

0 

23 

16  -  19  yrs 

2 

4 

2 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

13 

White  =  18  (in  13  families)  23%  of  children  (1.38  children  per  family) 

Black  =  36  (in  16  families)  46%  of  children  (2.25  children  per  family) 

Spanish  =  24  (in  13  families)  30%  of  children  (1.85  children  per  family) 

Other  =  1  (in  1  family  1%)  (1  child  per  family) 

*79  out  of  81  reporting 
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TABLE  G-2    (Continued) 

AGE   AND  RACE   CHARACTERISTICS 

ADULTS* 


Age 

Females 

Males 

Total 

W 

B 

S 

0 

W 

B 

S 

0 

All  Races 

1 — 

20  -  25  yrs 

7 

3 

3 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

20 

26  -  39  yrs 

6 

10 

7 

1 

6 

3 

3 

0 

36 

40  -  59  yrs 

16 

10 

7 

0 

9 

6 

7 

1 

56 

over  60  yrs 

25 

2 

3 

0 

14 

2 

5 

0 

51 

All  ages 

100 

63 

163 

(10  not  reporting) 


Race  Adults  Reporting  (10  not  reporting) 


White  89 

= 

55% 

Black  37 

= 

23% 

Hispanic 

35 

= 

21% 

Other  2 

(Pakistani) 

= 

1% 

Total  People  Reporting  (Children  and  Adults) 


w 

= 

107 

= 

45% 

B 

= 

73 

= 

30% 

S 

= 

59 

= 

24% 

0 

s 

3 

242 

= 

1% 

Not  reporting  -  12 
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TABLE  G-3 
INCOME  CHARACTERISTICS 

Mean  average  household  income  $7332  for  83  of  97  households 
14  did  not  respond 


Income  Range  in 

$  Per  Year 

Number 

%  of  Those  Reporting 

0  -  2,999 

10 

12% 

3,000  -   5,999 

35 

42% 

6,000  -   8,999 

19 

23% 

9,000  -  11,999 

7 

8% 

12,000  -  14,999 

8 

10% 

over  15,000 

4 

5% 

The  mode  average  household  falls  within  the  3,000  to  5,999  dollar  per 
year  range  of  income  the  median  is  approximately  $6,000  per  year. 


Major  Income 

Number 

Source 

Households 

%  of  Those  Reporting 

Work 

55 

60% 

SS  retirement 

and  disability 

26 

28% 

ADC  and  DA 

9 

10% 

Loans 

12 

1% 

Stocks 

1 

1% 

92  Reporting 

5  Not  Reporting 
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TABLE   G-4 
RENTAL  CHARACTERISTICS 


Eligibility  Rental 

%  of  Determined 

Category- 

Number 

Category 

Subsidized 

61 

66 

Moderate 

19 

20 

Market 

13 

14 

Not  Determined 

4 

Time  Living  in  Present 

%  of  Those 

Apartment 

Number 

Ascertained 

A)  On  or  before 

Jan.  1,  1971 

54 

73 

B)  After  Jan.  1,  1971 

but  at  least  2  years 

14 

19 

C)  More  than  1  yr. 

less  than  2 

4 

5 

D)   Less  than  1  yr 

2 

3 

Not  ascertained 

23 
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Comparison  of  Site,  Neighborhood,  Greater  Community  and  Region 
Characteristics 

The  neighborhood  (29,546  people  in  1970)  is  predominantly  white 
(81.1%),  and  it  has  small  black  (11.8%),  Hispanic  (4.6%)  and  other  (1.2%) 
populations.   Income  levels  were  about  $9,000  per  year  in  1970.  The 
average  household  unit  houses  2.33  persons,  0.98  of  which  are  children. 
The  majority  of  the  work  force  is  composed  of  white  collar  persons  having 
completed  12.3  years  of  schooling. 

By  comparison,  the  project  site  houses  254  persons  in  97  households. 
There  are  2.62  persons  per  household  in  1974.   Forty-five  percent  of  the 
site  residents  reporting  are  white,  30%  are  black,  24%  are  Hispanic  and 
1%  is  other.  This  shows  a  much  more  equal  racial  distribution  than  the 
neighborhood.  There  are  0.81  children  per  household  or  1.84  children  per 
family  with  children,  which  is  quite  similar  to  the  neighborhood.  The 
major  occupations  within  the  site  include  persons  working  in  industrial,  . 
service  and  white  collar  professions  for  the  surrounding  institutions. 
Thirty-eight  percent  of  the  site  population  is  supported  by  federal  or 
state  programs  and,  therefore,  the  median  income  level  is  in  the  $6,000 
per  year  range  with  the  mean  income  falling  at  $7,332  for  83  of  the  97 
households.  This  is  considerably  lower  than  the  mean  or  median  income  for 
the  neighborhood  or  community  generally.  As  in  the  neighborhood,  community 
and  region,  the  female  population  tends  to  be  larger  than  male  population 
within  the  site. 

The  age  by  sex  breakdown  of  the  site  and  the  neighborhood  displays 
very  comparable  data.  The  only  exception  to  this  is  that  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, 21.0%  of  the  population  are  from  20  to  24  years  of  age,  while  the 
site  has  only  8.3%  of  its  populace  in  the  20  to  25  years  category. 

From  1950  to  1970,  there  has  been  a  steady  decline  in  the  neighbor- 
hood's total  population  (34,590  in  1950;  30,876  in  1960;  29,546  in  1970). 
This  trend  is  also  true  for  the  greater  community.  However,  the  decreases 
have  been  at  a  decreasing  rate.  The  projected  figures  for  1975  are  28,289 
for  the  neighborhood  and  687,008  for  the  greater  community.  The  region, 
as  a  whole,  experienced  more  than  a  16%  gain  in  the  1950  to  1970  time  frame, 
with  close  to  an  additional  3%  anticipated  by  1975  (bringing  the  total 
population  up  to  2,835,285  people). 
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The  racial  movement  seems  to  account  for  this  apparent  discrepancy  as 
the  neighborhood's  white  population  count  lessened  by  almost  9,000  in  the 
20  years  while  the  non-white  gained  nearly  4,000  [a  more  than  a  10-fold 
increase).   The  Mission  Hill  housing  project  extension  is  believed  to  be  a 
major  contributor  to  the  gain  in  non-white  population.   The  decline  in  the 
white  population  was  brought  about  by  the  typical  middle-income  pattern  of 
movement  from  urban  to  suburban  living,  permitting  the  neighborhood  and 
greater  community  to  sustain  a  loss  while  not  effecting  such  a  change 
regionally. 

The  black  population  rose  from  1.0%  of  the  neighborhood's  population 
in  1950  to  11.8%  in  1970,  while  regionally,  the  rise  was  2.2%  to  4.6%. 
The  city  of  Boston  experienced  a  rise  from  almost  5%  to  16.3%. 

The  neighborhood's  population  breakdown  by  sex  shows  an  apparent 
imbalance  beyond  the  normal  female  to  male  ratio  (especially  in  census 
tract  0103  [formerly  SI]).   This  occurs  in  the  17  to  24  year  age  group  and 
is,  therefore,  assumed  to  be  a  reflection  of  the  women's  colleges  in  the 
area  (i.e.,  Simmons,  Emmanuel  and  Wheelock) . 

The  neighborhood's  population  in  terms  of  age  is  reasonably  comparable 
to  that  of  the  greater  community  and  the  region.  That  is,  in  all  three 
areas:   the  "under  5"  category  is  consistently  5  to  10%  of  the  total  popu- 
lation, those  5-19  years  of  age  account  for  20  to  25%  of  the  total,  the 
20-64  years  group  reflect  50  to  60%,  while  those  over  65  constitute  10  to 
15%.   The  higher  than  average  portion  of  people  65  and  over  in  census  tract 
4008  (formerly  NC8)  reflects  the  population  in  a  home  for  the  aged  in  the 
area. 

The  number  of  people  in  households  in  the  neighborhood  and  the  greater 
community  lessened  from  1960  to  1970  with  the  exception  of  the  Brookline 
portion  of  the  neighborhood  (census  tracts  4009  §  4008)  and  of  the  greater 
community.   In  the  region  as  a  whole,  the  population  in  households  also 
increased. 

In  regard  to  the  number  of  households,  however,  the  pattern  is  mixed 
within  the  neighborhood  but  did  show  an  increase  as  did  the  quantity  within 
the  region.   The  net  result  was  that  the  population  per  household  declined 
from  1960  to  1970  (from  2.77  to  2.33  in  the  neighborhood;  3.23  to  3.09 
regionally) . 
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The  number  of  families  follows  the  same  pattern  as  that  of  the  number 
of  people  in  households,  that  is  less  in  the  neighborhood  and  greater  commiin- 
ity  except  for  their  Brookline  portions  and  the  number  of  families  in  the 
entire  region  showed  an  increase  (from  633,941  in  1960  to  659,745  in  1970). 
The  number  of  children  is  lower  in  1970  than  1960  throughout  the  neighbor- 
hood (down  31.3%)  and  the  greater  community  (down  8.7%)  but  in  the  region 
there  was  a  5.3%  increase. 

The  number  of  children  per  family  is  down  essentially  throughout  the 
neighborhood  (1.16  in  1960;  0.98  in  1970).   This  15.6%  decline  coincident 
with  a  marginal  rise  in  the  greater  community  (1.13  in  1960;  1.17  in  1970) 
and  in  the  region  (1.26  in  1960;  1.28  in  1970)  suggests  the  urban  to 
suburban  movement  of  the  families  with  children. 

The  remaining  neighborhood  has  lesser  demands  in  terms  of  the  size  of 
housing  units  but  greater  in  terms  of  quantity. 

The  general  trend  toward  increased  years  of  education  is  in  evidence 
in  the  neighborhood,  as  well  as  in  the  greater  community  and  the  region. 
While  the  neighborhood  median  level  of  education  remains  lower  than  that  of 
the  region,  it  has  reduced  the  difference  substantially  (approximately  11.2 
vice  11.8  in  1950;  11.5  vice  12.1  in  1960;  and  12.3  vice  12.4  in  1960). 

Also,  it  is  clear  that  the  neighborhood  population  has  become  dispro- 
portionately more  prone  to  attend  school  beyond  the  high  school  level  (34.8% 
in  1970;  18.1%  in  1950).   In  this  regard,  the  greater  community  and  the 
region  find  themselves  substantially  behind  the  neighborhood  in  1970  (21.7% 
and  27.7%  respectively).  Examining  the  neighborhood  by  census  tracts,  it 
is  apparent  that  while  the  trend  is  basically  consistent,  0103  (formerly 
SI)  and  4008  (formerly  NC8)  retain  a  superior  educational  posture. 

In  1970,  the  neighborhood  had  more  than  60%  of  its  employed  population 
in  white  collar  occupations.   Almost  half  of  these  were  in  the  professional 
and  technical  category  and  about  40%  of  them  were  clerical.  The  blue 
collar  workers,  of  which  more  than  a  third  were  skilled  craftsmen,  consti- 
tuted less  than  20%  of  the  labor  force.  Most  (about  95%)  of  the  remaining 
employed  people  were  "service  workers". 

Within  these  three  broad  breakdowns,  the  greater  community  and  the 
region  share  a  fairly  similar  pattern  with  the  neighborhood.  However,  when 
viewed  more  specifically,  they  are  found  to  be  distinctly  different  from 
the  neighborhood  in  terms  of  the  percentage  of  professional  and  technical 
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workers  (—30%  professional  in  the  neighborhood,  20%  in  the  greater  com- 
munity and  the  region) .   This  is  something  new  for  though  in  1960  there  was 
a  larger  percentage  of  professionals  in  the  neighborhood  than  in  the  greater 
community,  the  difference  was  not  as  acute  (16.4%  vice  11.6%). 

Second  to  the  neighborhood's  professionals  (30%  of  the  employed)  is  the 
clerical  workers  (almost  25%)  followed  by  the  service  workers  (16-17%). 

The  neighborhood's  median  family  income  (~ $2,400  in  1950;  $5,500  in 
1960;  $9,100  in  1970)  is  consistently  below  that  of  the  greater  community 
(~ $3,000  in  1950;  $5,900  in  1960;  $9,500  in  1970)  which  in  turn  is  con- 
sistently below  that  of  the  region  ($3,042  in  1950;  $6,687  in  1960; 
$11,449  in  1970).  Over  the  years,  the  neighborhood  median  has  maintained 
itself  at  approximately  80%  of  the  region  but  that  of  the  greater  commun- 
ity has  declined  from  98.6%  of  the  region  in  1950  to  83%  in  1970. 

Approximately  the  same  portion  of  the  neighborhood  population  earned 
$7,000  to  $14,999  (44%)  in  1970  as  did  that  of  the  greater  community  (47%) 
and  the  region  (48%) .  However,  the  neighborhood  percentage  of  families  with 
incomes  below  $7,000  is  substantially  greater  than  that  of  the  region  (37% 
vice  22%)  and  its  percentage  of  families  with  incomes  above  $15,000  is  decid- 
edly lower  (19%  vice  30%).   The  greater  community's  distribution  is  quite 
similar  to  that  of  the  neighborhood's  (33%  below  $7,000;  20%  above  $15,000). 

As  one  method  of  describing  the  existing  character  of  the  community,  it 
is  interesting  to  examine  a  composite  of  characteristics.  Most  of  the 
neighbors  are  white,  nearly  60%  of  them  are  female,  and  the  median  years 
of  education  is  12.3.  A  plurality  of  the  population  fall  in  the  20-44 
years  of  age  group.  The  median  family  income  is  $9,100  and  more  than  60% 
of  the  employed  population  are  in  the  white  collar  category.  Neighborhood 
households  average  3.6  rooms  rented  at  $137  a  month.   There  is  an  average 
of  2.33  persons  per  household  and  of  0.98  children  per  family. 

The  regional  composite  produces  a  larger  portion  of  white  people  with 
less  than  53%  of  the  total,  female.   The  median  years  of  education  is  essen- 
tially the  same  (12.4)  and  the  age  distribution  is  reasonable  comparable. 
Although  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  region  than  the  neighborhood  is  pro- 
fessionally employed,  the  regional  family  income  has  a  median  of  $11,449. 


1970  U.S.  Census  of  Housing,  Block  Statistics,  Boston,  Mass.  (HC(3)-108) 
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Just  over  50%  of  the  region  live  in  their  own  homes  valued  at  an  average  of 
$23,800.  The  renters  pay  an  average  of  $106  per  month.   The  average 
household  has  3.09  people;  the  average  family,  1.28  children. 

Figure  G-3  shows  the  definitions  of  the  neighborhood,  greater  com- 
munity, and  region.  Tables  G-5  through  G-12  summarize  the  population, 
race,  age,  housing,  education,  labor,  and  income  characteristics  for  the 
neighborhood,  greater  community,  and  the  region.   Additional  tables  (includ- 
ing a  breakdown  by  census  tracts  for  the  neighborhood)  for  population 
characteristics,  housing,  education,  labor,  and  income  statistics  are  shown 
in  Appendix  G-1. 

Neighborhood  =  Census  Tracts 

1970  1950  +  1960 

0808  S2 

0809  S6 

0810  S5 

0811  S4 
0103  SI 
4009  NCI 
4008  NC8 

Greater  Community  =  Boston  City  and  Brookline  Town 
Region  =  Boston  SMSA 

Figure  G-3  Comparative  Areas  -  Population  Analysis 


1970  U.S.  Census  of  Housing,  Black  Statistics,  Boston,  Mass.  (HC(3)-108) 
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TABLE  G-5 
TOTAL  POPULATION 

1950  -  1975 


Neighborhood 
Greater  Community 
Region 


1950 

1960 

1970 

1975 
(projected*) 

34,590 

30,876 

29,546 

28,289 

859,033 

751,241 

699,957 

687,008 

2,369,986 

2,589,301 

2,753,700 

2,835,285 

*Projections  are  intentionally  not  based  on  Metropolitan  Area  Planning 
Council  projections.  Their  data  projects  a  13%  increase  in  Metropolitan 
Boston  from  1960  to  1975.   From  1960  to  1970  an  increase  of  6.34%  was 
experienced  in  the  SMSA.  As  more  than  a  6%  increase  would  have  to  be 
anticipated  in  the  five  years  1970  to  1975  in  order  to  realize  the  13% 
increase,  a  9.5%  increase  was  instead  applied.  The  Neighborhood  and 
Greater  Community  were  assumed  to  continue  to  decrease  at  a  decreasing 
rate. 


NOTE:  The  data  sources  for  Tables  G-5  to  G-12  were  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Housing  and  General  Social  and 
Economic  Characteristics  for  1950,  1960  and  1970. 
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TABLE  G-7 

RACIAL  CHARACTERISTICS 
1970 


Area 

White 

Black 

Spanish 

Other 

Total 

0808 

1,014 

1,251 

561 

38 

2,864 

0809 

2,750 

210 

171 

79 

3,210 

0810 

4,335 

326 

212 

195 

5,068 

0811 

2,473 

266 

69 

146 

2,954 

0103 

4,535 

1,340 

177 

60 

6,112 

4009 

3,723 

54 

67 

72 

3,916 

4008 

5,139 

38 

103 

142 

5,422 

Neighborhood 

23,969 

3,485 

1,360 

732 

29,546 

(81.1) 

(11.8) 

(4.6) 

(2.5) 

Site 

107 

73 

59 

3 

242 

(44.2) 

(30.2) 

(24.4) 

(1.2) 

Figures  in  parentheses  represent  percentage  above  figure  is  of 
the  total. 
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TABLE  G-8 

AGE  OF  POPULATION 

1950  -  1970 


Under 

Area 

5 

5-19 

20-64 

65  §  Over 

Neighborhood 

1950 

7.6 

21.6 

60.1 

10.7 

1960 

8.3 

24.7 

53.6 

13.4 

1970 

5.5 

23.0 

58.1 

13.4 

Greater  Community 

1950 

8.7 

19.9 

61.5 

9.9 

1960 

9.2 

22.3 

55.9 

12.6 

1970 

7.5 

24,9 

54.2 

13.4 

Region 

1950 

9.7 

20.5 

60.0 

9.8 

1960 

10.5 

24.7 

53.9 

10.9 

1970 

7.9 

27.7 

53.1 

11.3 

The  figures  in  the  body  of  this  table  represent  the  percentage  of  total  persons 
in  the  specified  area  for  the  indicated  year. 
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TABLE  G-10 

EDUCATION 
PERSONS  25  §  OVER 
1950  -  1970* 


Area 

Completed 
Elementary 
or  More 

Completed 

High  School 

or  More 

Beyond 

High 

School 

Completed 
College 

Neighborhood 

1950 

85.8 

48.9 

18.1 

9.7 

1960 

85.5 

48.5 

20.8 

10.5 

1970 

89.2 

63.2 

34.8 

22.1 

Greater  Community 

1950 

80.6 

45.4 

15.0 

7.6 

1960 

82.9 

46.5 

17.0 

8.7 

1970 

85.5 

55.8 

21.7 

12.2 

Region 

1950 

83.2 

49.0 

17.3 

9.0 

1960 

86.7 

53.4 

21.7 

11.2 

1970 

90.0 

64.5 

27.7 

15.8 

*  The  figures  in  the  body  of  this  table  represent  the  percentage  of 
total  persons  in  the  specified  area  for  the  indicated  year.  However, 
these  figures  will  not  add  up  to  100%  as  those  who  have  not  completed 
at  least  an  elementary  school  education  are  excluded  and  each  of  the 
categories  is  not  mutually  exclusive- 
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TABLE  G-11 

LABOR  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  POPULATION* 
1960-1970 


Occupational  Breakdown 

1970 

1960 

Boston  City 

MHA 

Boston  City 

MHA 

White  Collar  Workers 

55.0 

60.9 

43.9 

42.9 

Professional,  Technical  and 

Kindred  Workers 

16.8 

28.4 

11.6 

16.4 

Managers  and  Administrators 

5.6 

4.2 

5.4 

3.3 

Sales  Workers 

5.7 

3.5 

6.4 

3.8 

Clerical  and  Kindred  Workers 

26.9 

24.8 

20.5 

19.4 

Blue  Collar  Workers 

28.2 

16.9 

33.5 

21.5 

Skilled  Craftsmen 

10.2 

5.8 

11.2 

6.3 

Operatives  and  Transport 

13.8 

7.5 

18.1 

11.6 

Laborers 

4.2 

3.6 

4.2 

3.6 

Other  Workers 

16.8 

22.2 

22.6 

35.6 

Service  Workers 

16.0 

21.2 

12.0 

14.5 

Private  Household  Workers 

0.8 

1.0 

1.2 

1.3 

Other 

*  * 

*   * 

9.4 

19.8 

*The  figures  in  the  body  of  this  table  represent  the  percentage  of  total 
employed  persons  in  the  specified  area  for  the  indicated  year. 

MHA  -  Mission  Hill  Area 

**This  category  did  not  exist  in  1970. 
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2.2  Housing  Conditions  and  Needs 

This  section  discusses  housing  conditions  and  needs  as  they  currently 
exist  in  the  Mission  Hill  area.   The  analysis  generally  indicates  that  the 
local  housing  stock  is  characterized  by  a  low  incidence  of  homeownership ; 
a  low  vacancy  rate;  advanced  age;  a  deteriorating  physical  condition;  a 
high  rent  structure  and  a  low  housing  value.   In  terms  of  housing  needs, 
there  are  nearly  2000  low  and  moderate  income  households  in  the  community 
who  are  unable  to  meet  the  economic  costs  of  sound  housing.   In  addition, 
there  are  some  8000  persons  associated  with  the  nearby  medical  and  educa- 
tional institutions  who  are  presently  capable  of  supporting  semi-luxury 
and  luxury  type  accommodations  in  the  community. 

Table  G-13  shows  a  comparison  between  various  housing  characteristics 
in  the  Mission  Hill  area  and  those  found  in  the  City  of  Boston.   The  data 
is  based  upon  the  1960  and  1970  U.S.  Census  of  Housing.   For  the  purposes 
of  this  analysis,  the  following  census  tracts  were  used  in  defining  the 
Mission  Hill  community;  the  preceding  section  on  population  characteris- 
tics employed  similar  census  tracts  in  Boston  plus  two  tracts  in  the  Town 
of  Brook line. 

1970  1960  Equivalent 

103  SI  less  blocks  1-6 

808  S2 

809  S6 

810  35 

811  S4  less  blocks  14  and  15 

In  certain  instances,  census  information  has  been  supplemented  and/or 
updated  through  the  use  of  more  recent  housing  information  gathered  by 
the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  and  by  Robert  Gladstone  8,   Associates  , 
market  consultants  to  Building  Systems  International. 

The  following  sections  describe  the  existing  housing  stock  in  terms 


Robert  Gladstone  §  Associates,  Market  Findings  and  Recommendations : 
Harvard  Convent  Site,  prepared  for  Building  Systems  International, 
April  17,  1972. 
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The  following  sections  describe  the  existing  housing  stock  in  terms 
of  the  number  of  year-round  units,  vacancy  rates,  occupancy  status,  physi- 
cal conditions,  rent  structure,  and  housing  values. 

Total  Year- Round  Housing  Units 

The  number  of  total  year-round  units  in  the  Mission  Hill  area  increased 
by  5.6%  during  the  past  two  census  enumeration  periods.   In  1970,  Mission 
Hill  had  a  total  of  7,134  or  3%  of  the  city's  total  year-round  housing 
stock.   This  moderate  increase  in  total  year-round  units  was  due  to  the 
dramatic  rise  in  rental  vacancies,  for  the  number  of  occupied  dwelling 
units  fell  slightly  during  this  time  period  as  did  the  number  of  vacant 
units  available  for  sale.   In  contrast,  the  number  of  vacant  units  avail- 
able for  rent  increased  from  193  in  1960  to  498  in  1970.  As  a  result,  in 
1970,  the  rental  vacancy  rate  stood  at  7.7%  while  the  homeowner  vacancy 
rate  was  a  low  0.6%.  Comparable  figures  for  Boston  were  5.9%  and  0.9% 
respectively. 

While  there  are  still  a  substantial  number  of  vacant  dwellings  in  the 
community  today,  these  are  primarily  located  within  the  two  public 
housing  projects  found  in  the  area;  Mission  Hill  Main  and  Extension. 
These  vacancies  are  not  due  to  the  lack  of  demand,  however,  but  rather  to 
the  deteriorating  physical  condition  of  the  dwellings.   Conversations  with 
local  realtors  and  residents  indicate  that  the  rental  vacancy  supply  has 
dwindled  in  most  other  areas  of  the  community,  particularly  within  the 
large  "hill"  section.  As  a  result,  the  area  may  be  generally  character- 
ized as  a  "seller's  market",  at  least  in  terms  of  the  supply  of  dwelling 
units  in  sound  condition. 

There  are  certain  negative  implications  associated  with  low  vacancy 
rates,  for  under  such  conditions  the  range  of  choice  in  dwelling  units 
becomes  limited  and  mobility  becomes  restrained,  for  the  market  lacks 
the  flexibility  required  in  order  to  adequately  respond  to  changing 
supply  and  demand  conditions . 

Housing  Occupancy 

During  the  period  1960  to  1970,  the  proportion  of  owner-occupied  to 
total  occupied  year-round  dwelling  units  remained  constant  in  the  City  of 
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Boston,  while  the  Mission  Hill  area  witnessed  a  decreasing  proportion  of 
such  units  as  its  rate  dropped  from  12.4%  in  1960  to  7.9%  in  1970.   City- 
wide,  the  owner  occupancy  rate  was  27.2%  in  1970.   This  decline  in  local 
homeownership  is  further  evidenced  in  the  change  in  the  distribution  of 
units  found  in  each  structure.  During  the  past  ten  years  (1960-70)  an 
increasing  number  of  dwelling  units  have  been  converted  from  single  unit 
structure  to  multi-unit  apartments.   In  1960,  3,2%  of  Mission  Hill's  year- 
round  dwelling  units  were  in  single  unit  structures  and  52.7%  were  in 
buildings  with  5  units  or  more.   By  1970,  the  relative  distribution  had 
shifted  to  2.5%  and  67.2%  respectively.   Comparable  citywide  figures 
for  1970  show  14.8%  in  single  unit  structures  and  39.4%  in  structures 
with  five  or  more  units.  This  trend  toward  a  decreasing  incidence  of 
homeownership  is  directly  attributable  to  a  variety  of  factors.   During 
the  past  decade,  the  community  has  been  faced  with  substantial  institutional 
growth,  particularly  on  the  part  of  the  educational  institutions.  Table 
G-14  indicates  that  the  local  student  population  increased  6.4%  from  1968 
to  1973.   As  this  population  group  grows,  and  as  dormitory  space  becomes 
less  and  less  adequate,  increasing  pressure  is  placed  upon  the  local  hous- 
ing market  to  provide  apartments  for  students.  At  the  same  time,  the 
medical  institutions  in  the  area  have  placed  increasing  pressure  on  land 

TABLE  G-14 
LOCAL  STUDENT  POPULATION  1968-1973 


Educational  Institution 

Number  of  Students 

1968 

1973 

Simmons 
Wheelock 
Boston  State 
Northeastern 
Mass.  College  of  Art 
Emmanuel 

Mass.  College  of  Pharmacology 
Harvard  Medical  School          ] 
Harvard  School  of  Public  Health  \ 
Harvard  School  of  Dental  Medicine! 

Total 

2,105 
670 

7,279 

35,619 

580 

1,533 
658 

797 

49,241 

2,804 

906 

10,210 

34,078 

1,413 

968 

970 

1,061 

52,410 
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value  through  their  expansion  programs  and  land  banking  efforts.   "This 
combination",  notes  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority,  "has  resulted  in  a 
clear  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  homeowners  in  the  area  and  a  large 
number  of  conversions  of  large  family  units  into  smaller  units  for  un- 
related individuals  and  childless  married  couples  related  to  the  medical 
and  educational  institutions."   This  same  report  also  indicates  that 
homeownership  patterns  have  been  negatively  influenced  by  the  lending 
practices  of  local  financial  institutions,  for  many  banks  are  "reluctant 
to  make  loans  to  prospective  owner-occupants,  while  granting  them  to 
absentee  owners  and  speculators."   Lately,  some  positive  steps  have  been 
taken  in  order  to  reverse  these  trends  and  to  improve  the  residential 
viability  of  the  community.   The  Neighborhood  Housing  Service  (NHS)  was 
recently  created  in  an  effort  to  strengthen  residential  investment  in  the 
community  through  the  establishment  of  a  revolving  loan  fund  in  cooperation 
with  local  financial  institutions. 

Housing  Quality 

There  is,  in  general,  a  lack  of  adequate  statistical  information 
concerning  the  physical  condition  of  housing.  The  most  comprehensive 
data  source  is  U.S.  Census  information  where  housing  quality  is  measured 
by  the  availability  of  full  plumbing  facilities.  Plumbing,  however,  is 
only  one  measurement  criteria  and  many  other  factors  are  crucial  in 
properly  determining  housing  quality  -  the  availability  of  light  and 
ventilation,  weather  tightness,  extent  of  disrepair,  size  of  rooms,  etc. 
Thus,  the  U.S.  Census  information  must  be  considered  as  only  a  rough 
approximation  and  the  number  of  substandard  housing  units  in  any  one 
area  is  probably  much  greater  than  generally  indicated. 

According  to  Census  statistics,  the  Mission  Hill  area  has  shown  a 
substantial  improvement  in  housing  quality  during  the  period  1960  to  1970: 
the  number  of  year-round  dwelling  units  without  full  plumbing  facilities 
declined  by  over  50%  and  the  incidence  of  overcrowding  (occupied  units 
with  more  than  1.01  persons  per  room)  was  reduced  by  25%.   As  a  result. 


Boston  Redevelopment  Authority,  Jamaica  Plain  -  Mission  Hill  Housing 
Study,  draft  report,  December  1972. 
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the  1970  Census  reported  that  less  than  4%  of  Mission  Hill's  year-round 
housing  stock  lacked  full  plumbing  facilities  and  less  than  8%  of  its 
occupied  dwellings  were  overcrowded.   In  spite  of  these  statistics,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  housing  quality  in  the  Mission  Hill  area  has 
been  understated  by  the  Census  data.  Table  G-15  shows  the  results  of  a 
1969  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  "Building  Conditions  Analysis".  This 
survey  indicates  that  much  of  the  housing  stock  is  only  in  fair  condition. 

Housing  quality  in  the  Mission  Hill  community  is  negatively  influenced 
by  a  variety  of  factors.   Since  most  of  the  housing  in  the  area  is  renter 
occupied,  the  burden  of  maintenance  rests  with  the  building  owner  who  is 
often  an  absentee  landlord.  Moreover,  almost  65%  of  the  dwelling  units 
were  constructed  before  1939;  thus,  the  advanced  age  of  much  of  the 
housing  stock  requires  that  periodic  maintenance  programs  be  undertaken 
in  order  to  present  deterioration  from  setting  in.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
introduction  of  rent  control  in  1970,  and  more  recently,  climbing  interest 
rates  and  fuel  costs  have  acted  as  an  economic  disincentive  toward  property 
and  building  maintenance.   As  a  result,  many  landlords  have  postponed 
rehabilitation  and  improvement  programs  indefinitely,  choosing  instead 
to  allow  their  buildings  to  physically  deteriorate. 

Rent  Structure  and  Housing  Values 

Median  values  of  owner  occupied  dwellings  in  the  Mission  Hill  area 
have  failed  to  keep  pace  with  citywide  increases.   Between  1960  and  1970 
Boston's  median  value  increased  by  45%,  from  $13,500  to  $19,600.   During 
this  same  period,  values  in  the  Mission  Hill  area  rose  only  37%,  from 
$11,900  to  $16,300.  As  a  result,  residential  values  in  the  Mission  Hill 
community  average  17%  less  than  those  found  elsewhere  in  the  City.   In 
1960,  they  were  only  12%  less.   Rents,  on  the  other  hand,  have  increased 
at  a  far  greater  rate  in  the  Mission  Hill  area  than  citywide.   Much  of 
this  increase  may  be  attributed,  to  the  excessive  demand  placed  upon  the 
local  housing  supply  by  the  increasing  student  population.   In  1960, 
the  City  average  was  $78,  fourteen  dollars  more  than  the  Mission  Hill 
average.   Between  1960  and  1970,  the  median  rent  in  Mission  Hill  rose 
65.6%,  whereas  those  in  Boston  increased  by  25.6%.  The  net  result  was 
that  by  1970,  the  average  rent  in  Mission  Hill  was  $106,  eight  dollars 
more  than  the  citywide  average. 
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TABLE  G-15 
RESIDENTIAL  BUILDING  CONDITION  ANALYSIS   1969 


Census  Tract 

%  Good 

%  Fair 

%  Poor 

0103^ 

60 

40 

0 

0808^ 

20 

75 

5 

0809 

10 

80 

10 

0810^ 

20 

75 

5 

0811 

40 

50 

10 

Includes  blocks  101,  102,  103,  104  only. 

Excludes  the  area  to  the  east  of  the  railroad  tracks. 

Includes  the  area  south  of  Francis  Street  only. 


Source:   Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  Windshield  Survey,  1969 
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Low  and  Moderate  Income  Housing  Needs 

Housing  need  measures  the  difference  between  the  demands  of  the 
population  for  decent  housing  at  affordable  prices  and  the  available  supply 
of  such  units.   In  the  evaluation  of  housing  demand,  it  is  assumed  that 
no  household  should  pay  more  than  25%  of  its  income  for  housing,  nor 
should  it  live  in  overcrowded  conditions.   On  the  supply  side,  it  is 
assumed  that  only  those  dwelling  units  in  standard  condition  should  be 
included  as  part  of  the  available  inventory.   For  the  purposes  of  this 
analysis,  standard  housing  is  defined  as  those  dwellings  having  full 
plumbing  facilities. 

Table  G-16  is  taken  from  the  1974  Report  on  Housing  Needs  and  Programs, 
a  document  prepared  by  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Community  Affairs. 
According  to  this  study,  the  regional  need  for  housing  as  of  January  1973 
was  estimated  to  be  in  excess  of  225,000  units.   The  region  is  defined 
as  the  100  cities  and  towns  con^jrising  the  Metropolitan  Area  Planning 
Council. 

Thirty-six  percent  of  the  regional  requirement  or  81,000  units  are 
needed  in  the  City  of  Boston.   A  breakdown  of  this  housing  demand  indicates 
that  80%  or  65,000  units  are  required  by  low  income  families  and  the  elderly 
with  the  remaining  16,000  vinits  required  by  moderate  income  households. 

If  the  housing  needs  of  Boston  were  allocated  throughout  the  city 
based  upon  the  1970  distribution  of  year-round  housing  units,  the  Mission 
Hill  area  would  require  the  construction  of  some  2,500  dwellings.   Such 
a  distribution  scheme,  however,  fails  to  take  into  consideration  inter-city 
differences  in  housing  supply  and  demand  characteristics.  Thus,  Table  G-17 
was  constructed  in  an  effort  to  gain  a  rough  approximation  of  the  actual 
needs  of  the  Mission  Hill  area.   The  data  indicates  that  there  are  a 
large  number  of  households  who  cannot  meet  the  economic  costs  of  sound 
housing,  without  incurring  household  budget  distortions,  constraints  on  ; 
mobility  and  choice,  or  occupancy  of  substandard  dwellings.   The  U.S.  Census 
states  that  over  1,300  households  in  the  Mission  Hill  area  have  incomes 
below  the  poverty  level,  yet  the  mean  rent  paid  by  this  group  is  above 
that  paid  by  either  the  average  City  resident  or  by  the  average  resident 
of  Mission  Hill.   Moreover,  there  are  nearly  2,000  households  with  incomes 
below  $10,000  who  pay  in  excess  of  35%  of  their  income  for  housing  in 
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TABLE  G-16 


HOUSING  NEEDS  -  BOSTON  AND  THE  MAPC  REGION 


Boston 

Region 

Net  Housing  Need  (January  1973) 

Total  Units 

81,117 

228,039 

Elderly,  Low  Income 

25,643 

80,685 

Elderly,  Moderate  Income 

4,989 

15,579 

Family  and  Mixed  Low  Income* 

39,398 

105,775 

Family  and  Mixed  Moderate  Income* 

11,087 

26,000 

*A  number  o£  units  classified  here  as  family  and  mixed  actually  have  elderly 
living  in  them.   An  estimate  was  made  of  this  for  each  region;  however  there 
was  not  sufficient  data  to  adjust  these  city  and  town  figures.  Net  housing 
need  for  families  may  therefore  be  greater  than  indicated  here. 


Source:  Massachusetts  Department  of  Community  Affairs,  1974  Report  on 
Housing  Needs  and  Programs,  Final  Draft  Review,  March  29,  1974. 
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TABLE  G-17 


INDICES  OF  NEED  FOR  MISSION  HILL  AREA  1970 


(1)   Substandard  Physical  Condition 

Units  Lacking  Full  Plumbing  Facilities 


261 


(2)  Overcrowding 

Units  With  More  Than  1.01  Persons/Room 


495 


(3)  Inadequate  Incomes 

Households  With  Incomes  Below  Poverty  Level 

Mean  Rent  Paid 

(4)  Excessive  Housing  Expenditures 


1,340 

$117 


Selective  Income  Group 

Households  by  %  of  Income 
Paid  for  Rent 

25  -  34% 

35%  or  More 

Total 

Less  than  $5,000 

450 

1,794 

2,244 

$5,000  -  $9,999 

472 

136 

608 

$10,000  -  $14,999 

4 

8^ 

48 

Total 

2,900 

Figures  available  for  those  who  pay  more  than  25%  for  rent  only. 


Source:  U.S.  Census  of  Housing,  1970 
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addition  to  some  900  others  who  pay  between  25%  and  34%.   On  the  supply 
side,  there  are  over  250  units  that  are  without  full  plumbing  facilities 
and  nearly  500  units  that  are  overcrowded.  While  there  is  obvious  double- 
counting  involved  when  trying  to  aggregate  these  figures,  the  magnitude 
of  need  certainly  approaches  2000  units,  for  there  are  at  least  that  many 
households  who  pay  more  than  35%  of  their  income  for  housing. 

It  is  a  common  assumption  that  the  "trickling"  effect  will  provide 
housing  for  those  with  lower  incomes.  This  process,  however,  fails  to 
function  properly  in  the  Mission  Hill  area  due  to  insufficient  new  construc- 
tion and  a  low  vacancy  rate.  This  problem  is  in  all  likelihood  not  unique 
to  this  community,  but  rather  typifies  conditions  throughout  the  Boston 
area.   The  problem  is  further  compounded  by  erratic  housing  demands, 
caused  by  student  growth  in  the  area,  which  not  only  cut  into  the  few 
available  vacancies,  but  also  divert  units  that  might  otherwise  be  avail-  • 
able  to  other  groups,  particularly  large  families. 

Middle  to  High  Income  Needs 

The  1972  market  study  performed  by  Robert  Gladstone  and  Associates 
for  Building  Systems  International  reveals  that  there  is  a  shortage  of 
housing  in  all  price  ranges  in  the  Mission  Hill  area.  This  includes 
semi- luxury  and  liixury  type  accomodations.  As  a  result  of  the  under- 
supply  of  the  higher  priced,  higher  quality  units,  a  large  number  of  pro- 
fessional people  such  as  physicians  and  professors  are  unable  to  live  in 
the  community.   Instead,  they  often  reside  in  Brookline,  where  suitable 
housing  is  available  at  reasonable  prices  and  within  easy  access  to  the 
local  institutions. 

The  demand  for  expensive  dwelling  units  in  the  Mission  Hill  community 
is  evident.   The  Gladstone  study  reports  that  there  are  virtually  no 
vacancies  in  any  of  the  existing  higher  priced  apartments  in  the  area. 
Moreover,  nearby  Children's  Hospital  Tower  and  Charlesbank  Apartments 
were  found  to  have  extensive  waiting  lists.  As  further  substantiation  of 
the  supply  constraint,  several  of  the  medical  institutions  lease  large 
blocks  of  private  units  for  nurses  and  staff  personnel  in  the  few  avail- 
able semi-luxuiy  to  luxury  apartment  buildings  found  in  Mission  Hill. 
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Table  G-18  indicates  the  magnitude  of  potential  demand  emanating  from 
the  nearby  educational  and  medical  institutions  alone.  According  to  the 
Gladstone  report,  approximately  40%  of  all  medical  and  educational  employees 
have  incomes  in  excess  of  $12,000  per  year.   This  would  result  in  a  poten- 
tial demand  for  over  8,000  dwelling  units  in  the  middle  to  high  income  cate- 
gory.  Table  G-41  in  Appendix  G-1  shows  family  incomes  in  the  City  of  Boston. 
If  these  figures  were  included  in  the  estimation  of  potential  demand,  there 
would  be  a  total  of  some  25,000  families  with  incomes  above  $12,000. 

One  of  the  major  implications  associated  with  the  undersupply  of  semi- 
luxury  and  luxury  apartments  in  the  Mission  Hill  community  is  that  the 
community  has  generally  been  unable  to  attract  middle  and  upper  income 
families.  As  a  result,  family  incomes  in  the  area  have  lagged  behind 
advances  made  citywide.   As  seen  from  Table  G-19,  the  distribution  of 
income  in  the  Mission  Hill  area  is  disproportionately  weighted  toward  the 
lower  income  ranges.   In  comparison,  nearly  60%  of  the  families  in  the  City 
of  Boston  have  incomes  above  $8,000.   The  corresponding  figure  for  the 
Mission  Hill  community  is  less  than  45%. 

2.3  Local  Economy 

Employment 

Within  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  proposed  project  is  one  of  the 
largest  concentration  of  jobs  found  anywhere  in  the  city.  Over  20,000  jobs 
are  currently  provided  by  the  nearby  medical  and  educational  institutions. 
Table  G-18  shows  a  breakdown  of  the  job  base  by  institution.   In  addition, 
there  are  an  estimated  300  jobs  associated  with  the  principal  commercial 
facilities  located  within  walking  distance  of  the  site.  These  activities 
are  primarily  situated  along  Himtington  and  Brookline  Avenues  including  the 
area  around  Brigham  Circle.  Among  the  commercial  facilities  found  are 
those  which  provide  meats  and  groceries,  dry  cleaning  services,  pharmaceu- 
tical and  medical  supplies,  clothing,  liquor,  gifts  and  sundries.   In  addi- 
tion, there  are  banks,  barbershops,  bars,  coffee  shops,  restaurants,  and 
small  specialized  stores,  including  those  which  provide  keys  and  locks, 
jewelry,  hi-fi  equipment,  and  shoe  repair. 
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TABLE  G-18 


ESTIMATED  INSTITUTIONAL  EMPLOYMENT 


Medical  Institutions  (1974) 

Employment 

Harvard  Medical  School 

2,123 

Harvard  School  of  Public  Health 

457 

Harvard  School  of  Dental  Medicine 

313 

New  England  Deaconess  Hospital 

2,000 

Children's  Hospital 

3,200 

Peter  Bent  Brigham 

2,022 

Robert  Breck  Brigham 

362 

Beth  Israel 

2,800 

Boston  Hospital  for  Women 

1,046 

New  England  Baptist  Hospital 

902 

Joslin  Diabetes  Clinic 

180 

Children's  Cancer  Research  Foundation 

260 

Sub -Total 

15,665 

Educational  Institutions  (1968) 

Simmons 

506 

Wheelock 

175 

Boston  State 

670 

Northeastern 

2,621 

Mass.  College  of  Art 

98 

Emmanuel 

330 

Mass.  College  of  Pharmacology 

96 

Sub-Total 

4,496 

TOTAL 

20,161 

Source:  National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics,  1968 
American  Hospital  Association,  1974. 
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TABLE  G-19 


MISSION  HILL  FAMILY  INCOME  1970 


Family  Income 

Less  than  $5,000 
$5,000  -  7,999 
$8,000  -  11,999 
$12,000  and  over 

Total 


Median  Family  Income  (1970) 
%  Change  1960-1970 


Mission  Hill 

Boston 

(#) 

(%) 

(#) 

(%) 

978 

30.3 

30,938 

21.9 

800 

24.8 

28,074 

19.8 

1,044 

32.3 

57,243 

40.3 

408 

12.6 

25,019 

18.1 

3,230 

142,019 

0)     $7,453 

$9,133 

50.0 

58.9 

Source:  U.S.  Census  of  Population,  1960  and  1970. 
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A  precise  breakdown  o£  present  employment  by  labor  and  wage  categories 
is  not  available  at  this  time.  On  the  basis  of  a  1972  market  survey  performed 
by  Robert  Gladstone  and  Associates,  however,  some  generalizations  can  be 
made  concerning  the  institutional  employment  sector.  The  Gladstone  report 
estimates  that  approximately  33%  of  all  medical  jobs  consist  of  physicians, 
nurses,  and  technicians,  about  10%  are  in  the  higher  administrative  positions 
and;  over  55%  are  in  the  service  and  support  categories.   Within  the  educa- 
tional institutions,  the  breakdown  is  less  clear.   Some  32%  represent  faculty 
positions  while  the  remaining  68%  are  divided  between  professional  and  non- 
professional support.   In  terms  of  salaries  received,  the  report  indicates 
that  approximately  40%  of  all  medical  and  educational  employees  earn  less 
than  $6,500  a  year,  20%  are  between  $6,500  and  $12,000,  and  the  remaining 
40%  have  salaries  above  $12,000. 

Labor  Force 

Tables  G-20  and  G-21  show  selected  characteristics  of  the  community's 
labor  force.   Table  G-20  indicates  that  as  of  1970,  the  Mission  Hill  area 
had  a  civilian  labor  force  of  8,849  persons,  8,441  of  which  were  employed. 
With  respect  to  the  city  as  a  whole,  the  civilian  labor  force  in  the  Mission 
Hill  area  represents  approximately  3.2%  of  the  total  labor  force  in  the  city. 
Of  those  Mission  Hill  residents  who  are  employed,  44.8%  work  in  the  fields  of 
health  and  educational  services.   Less  than  10%  work  within  the  manufactur- 
ing sector.   Comparable  statistics  for  the  city  of  Boston  are  18.7%  and 
17.5%  respectively. 

Table  G-21  shows  the  distribution  of  the  local  employed  labor  force 
according  to  occupational  skill  categories.   The  data  generally  indicates 
that  in  relationship  to  citywide  trends.  Mission  Hill  residents  tend  to  be 
more  highly  concentrated  in  white  collar  and  service  occupations  and  less 
represented  within  the  blue  collar  fields. 

Revenues  to  Local  Government 

The  City  of  Boston  receives  63%  of  its  total  revenues  through  the  pro- 
perty tax.   In  1974,  the  total  assessed  valuation  of  the  city  was  $1,742, 
000,000  and  the  total  tax  levy  was  $342,690,740.  The  1974  tax  rate  is 
$196.70  per  thousand  dollars  of  assessed  valuation. 
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TABLE  G-20 


CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE  1970 


Civilian  Labor  Force 

(16  years  of  age  and  older) 

Employed 
Unemployed 

Total  Employed 

Construction 
Manufacturing 
Transportation 
Communications  5  Utilities 
Wholesale  Trade 
Retail  Trade 

Finance,  Insurance,  Reality 
Business  and  Repair  Service 
Personal  Service 
Health  Service 
Educational  Service 
Other  Professional 
Public  Administration 
Other  Industry 


Boston 

Mission  Hill  Area 

# 

% 

# 

% 

278,607 

8,849 

266,505 

95.7 

8,441 

95.4 

12,102 

4.3 

408 

4.6 

266,505 

100.0 

8,441 

100.0 

11,730 

4.4 

187 

2.2 

46,646 

17.5 

776 

9.2 

10,599 

4.0 

178 

2.1 

9,568 

3.6 

151 

1.8 

11,410 

4.3 

144 

1.7 

40,283 

15.1 

1,017 

12.0 

24,479 

9.2 

504 

6.0 

10,166 

3.8 

257 

3.0 

11,544 

4.3 

252 

3.0 

26,965 

10.1 

2,295 

27.2 

22,870 

8.6 

1,483 

17.6 

17,848 

6.7 

728 

8.6 

19,366 

7.3 

344 

4.1 

3,031 

1.1 

125 

1.5 

Source:  U.S.  Census,  1970 
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TABLE   G-21 


OCCUPATIONAL   BREAKDOWN,    1970 


Professional,   Technical,    and 
Kindered  Workers 

Managers  and  Administrators 

Sales  Workers 

Clerical 

Sub -Total 

Skilled  Craftsman 
Operatives   and  Transport 
Laborers 

Sub -Total 

Service  Workers 

Private  Household  Workers 

Sub-Total 
Total 


Boston 

Mission  Hill  Area 

# 

0. 
'0 

# 

% 

44,894 

16.8 

2,399 

28.4 

15,035 

5.6 

353 

4.2 

15,073 

5.7 

296 

3.5 

71,655 

26.9 

2,093 

24.8 

146,657 

55.0 

5,141 

60.9 

27,157 

10.2 

494 

5.8 

36,695 

13.8 

629 

7.5 

11,308 

4.2 

302 

3.6 

75,160 

28.2 

1,425 

16.9 

42,683 

16.0 

1,793 

21.2 

2,005 

0.8 

82 

1.0 

44,688 

16.8 

1,875 

22.2 

266,505 

100.0 

8,441 

100.0 

Source:  U.  S.  Census,  1970 
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The  proposed  site  is  currently  occupied  by  a  parking  lot  and  residen- 
tial dwellings.   The  assessed  valuation  of  this  13.7  acre  site  is  presently 
$1.5  million  or  0.1%  of  the  total  assessed  valuation  of  the  city.  The  site 
yielded  a  tax  revenue  of  $295,000  in  1974. 

2.4  The  Existing  Conditions  of  Relevance  to  the  Project 

Crime 

The  problem  of  crime  in  today's  urban  centers  is  perhaps  the  most  out- 
standing issue  for  city  dwellers.   In  order  to  assess  the  crime  situation 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  proposed  Convent  Housing  it  was  necessary  to  choose 
boundaries  which  are  accepted  by  the  police  reporting  system.   For  this 
reason  the  "Fenway-Hospital"  neighborhood  has  been  used  as  the  smallest 
area  of  analysis.  Overall  the  police  district  within  which  this  neighbor- 
hood is  a  part  is  District  2  which  was  formed  prior  to  1972  by  the  merging 
of  Districts  9  and  10.   The  district  comprises  Mission  Hill  and  Roxbury. 
District  2  is  bounded  by  the  following:   Columbia  Road  to  Mass.  Avenue, 
Huntington  Avenue  to  Riverway,  Centre  Street  to  Seaver  Street,  and  Seaver 
Street  to  Columbia  Road,  as  shown  in  Figure  G-4.  Table  G-22  summarizes 
some  of  the  crime  statistics  for  District  2  and  for  the  Fenway-Hospital 
area.  Additional  tables  are  found  in  Appendix  G-2.  The  tables  have  been 
cumulated  from  Boston  Police  Department  information  from  Albert  Cardarelli's 
report  Crime  in  Boston:  An  Analysis  of  Serious  Crime  Patterns  Within  81 
Neighborhoods,  prepared  for  the  Mayor's  Office  of  Justice  Administration 
and  from  Reginold  L.  Marden's  report  Crime  in  Boston,  prepared  for  the 
Mayor's  Safe  Streets  Act  Advisory  Committee. 

From  the  tables  it  becomes  obvious  that  this  district  is  a  high  crime 
area.   In  1971  it  ranked  third  to  fourth  highest  of  city  districts  in  num- 
ber of  crimes  per  thousand.   In  the  same  year  the  Fenway-Hospital  neighbor- 
hood was  the  highest  ranking  crime  area  per  1000  residents  in  the  city.   In 
1971  Boston  ranked  fifth  in  the  United  States  among  cities  over  500,000 
for  number  of  crimes  per  thousand  residents.   It  also  was  second  in  the 
nation  in  terms  of  rate  of  increase. 

In  1970  of  the  communities  in  the  Boston  vicinity,  Cambridge  had  the 
highest  rate  of  crime  with  Brookline  second  and  Boston  ranking  third.  The 
1969  and  1970  percent  increase  showed  Brookline  to  have  the  greatest  percent 
while  Boston  was  eighth  in  rate  of  increase  of  the  communities. 
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A  -  Boston  Police  District  2  (Former  Districts  9  <5f  10) 
Aj  -  Hospitai  Fenway  Neigti  bar  hood 
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Figure  G-4   Crime  Analysis  Areas 
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Auto  theft  tends  to  comprise  the  greatest  number  of  crimes  in  the  city 
with  larceny  and  burglary  close  behind.   Though  there  appears  to  have  been 
a  drop  in  the  rates  of  some  crimes  around  1971-1972  is  is  evident  that  the 
rates  have  gone  on  an  upward  swing  during  1973  and  1974. 

The  Fenway-Hospital  neighborhood  showed  an  upward  trend  in  crime 
between  1969  and  1972.  No  statistics  are  presently  cumulated  and  available 
for  the  neighborhood  beyond  January  1972. 

Murder,  manslaughter  and  rape  statistics  for  1972  through  1973,  esti- 
mated for  1974,  show  a  high  rate  of  serious  bodily  crimes.   Rape  has  nearly 
doubled  in  a  three  year  period. 

Reaction  of  Local  Citizens 


The  following  discussion  depicts  the  reaction  of  local  citizens  to 
the  proposed  housing.   The  perceptions  include  thoughts  derived  from  con- 
versations with  local  leaders,  businessmen,  and  a  variety  of  residents.   It 
should  be  noted  immediately  that  because  of  the  number  of  years  over  which 
this  project  and  other  projects  proposed  by  the  community  and  area  insti- 
tutions have  been  taking  place,  many  perceptions  tend  to  reflect  a  multi- 
tude of  concerns  which  cannot  be  separated  out  as  to  those  which  apply  to 
this  project  alone. 

There  are  a  total  of  254  persons  living  in  97  households  within  the 
project  site.  Nearly  half  of  these  residents  are  families  who  have  spent 
the  majority  of  their  family  lives  in  this  home.  The  site  residents,  as 
well  as  the  majority  of  the  Roxbury  Tenants  of  Harvard  members  and  the 
general  Mission  Hill  population  are  looking  forward  to  the  project.  The 
people  are  becoming  a  bit  anxious  as  they  have  been  working  towards  this 
goal  for  4  to  5  years--since  the  beginning  of  RTH.   For  many  years  there 
has  been  a  growing  fear  in  this  area  of  a  total  institutional  takeover  of 
property.  They  feel  that  many  housing  units  have  been  demolished  over  the 
years  for  university  or  hospital  expansion  or  for  luxury  housing  and  the 
replacement  construction  has  not  provided  family  housing  as  they  had  hoped 
for,  but  rather  smaller  luxury  units.   For  the  first  time,  the  residents  are 
hopeful  that  their  neighborhood  will  be  upgraded  and  will  remain  a  resi- 
dential area  by  virtue  of  the  proposed  Mission  Park  Associates  housing 
units.  They  are  especially  pleased  that  a  good  number  of  the  lonits  will 
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be  family-oriented  3  and  4  bedroom  units  which  will  serve  to  reinstate  the 
family  atmosphere  of  the  neighborhood.   People  see  the  project  as  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  institutional  expansion  in  Mission  Hill, 

There  is  a  set  of  site  resident  concerns,  however,  about  the  new  hous- 
ing and  the  relocation.  These  concerns  include  a  variety  of  perceptions 
depending  upon  the  various  circumstances  of  the  particular  family.   The  few 
families  with  children  in  the  Mission  school  are  concerned  about  the  possi- 
bility of  moving  out  of  the  Mission  Church  Parish  during  a  temporary  relo- 
cation since  the  tuition  would  increase  for  non-parishioners.   Many  fami- 
lies with  teenage  children  are  concerned  with  the  growing  crime  rate  and 
possibilities  of  bodily  harm  due  to  increased  numbers  of  transient  residents 
moving  into  and  commuting  into  or  through  the  area.  The  potential  problems 
of  several  hundred  new  families,  many  of  whom  will  be  low  to  middle  income 
large  families  on  subsidies,  being  added  to  an  already  changing  area,  are 
referred  to  by  some  residents.   On  the  other  hand  most  residents  feel  that 
the  new  housing  will  basically  serve  the  present  Mission  Hill  population  or 
will  attract  similar  families. 

Elderly  persons  in  the  project  site  regret  a  single  or  double  reloca- 
tion move.   A  number  of  these  residents  maintain  larger  family  housing 
units  and  will  not  have  space  for  their  children's  or  grandchildren's  over- 
night visits  upon  moving  from  their  homes  into  smaller  apartments.  Some 
feel  they  will  move  into  a  temporary  relocation  unit  and  remain  there 
because  they  do  not  value  new  housing  enough  to  relocate  a  second  time. 
Several  families  who  have  lived  in  the  area  for  many  years  feel  that  they 
will  leave  the  area  if  relocation  occurs,  as  the  problems  of  living  in  an 
urbanized  area  undergoing  more  and  more  transition,  commercialism  and  insti- 
tutional acquisition  are  becoming  overwhelming.  These  individuals  feel 
that  the  social  thread  and  cohesion  of  the  area  has  been  destroyed  as  a 
result  of  institutional  expansion  and  general  social  change  and  this  will 
never  be  renewed.   Others  are  hopeful  about  the  strengthening  of  community 
ties  by  new  facilities  and  a  more  improved  neighborhood. 

Over  the  past  ten  to  twenty  years  the  community  has  been  slowly  chang- 
ing from  a  strong  family  area  to  a  transient  area.   In  order  to  preserve 
the  quality  of  life  for  the  remaining  and  new  family  groups  in  the  area, 
concerned  citizens  are  attempting  to  create  an  upgraded  housing  stock  and 
potential  for  a  wholesome  working  class  to  upper  income  urban  residential 
area. 
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Various  businessmen  and  local  organizations  and  churches  functioning 
in  the  project  vicinity  share  a  concern  for  the  change  in  character  of 
the  Mission  Hill  community  generally.   Businessmen  are  concerned  with  the 
quality  of  present  business  establishments  in  the  Brigham  Circle  area.   They 
feel  that  ownership  of  many  commercial  buildings  by  Harvard  and  other  large 
landowners  offering  low  cost  rentals,  short  leases  and  little  maintenance 
has  caused  a  degradation  in  the  business  district.   It  is  hoped  that,  in  order 
to  cater  to  the  needs  of  a  more  middle  to  upper  class  group  who  will  rent 
the  364  market  rate  units,  there  will  be  an  upgrading  of  the  commercial 
activities.  The  concern  exists  that  between  1,000  and  2,000  new  subsidized 
residents  will  further  lower  the  aspirations  of  the  business  community  and 
prevent  a  general  upgrading  of  commercial  quality.   Many  feel  this  is  not 
the  case  as  the  subsidized  units  will  be  rented  to  people  who  are  Mission 
Hill  Public  Housing  Project  tenants  requiring  better  housing. 

Local  landlords  are  concerned  by  a  potential  movement  of  the  stable 
family  element  into  moderate  income  units  in  the  project  leaving  surround- 
ing housing  rentable  or  only  rentable  to  less  desirable  tenants.   Though 
some  local  landlords  feel  the  new  housing  will  offer  a  great  deal  more  than 
present  housing  and  there  will  be  a  general  change  in  families  within  nearby 
housing,  it  is  important  to  note  that  a  number  of  the  "old"  residents  have 
expressed  the  desire  to  remain  in  the  older  nearby  housing  rather  than  the 
more  modem  convent  buildings  proposed.  The  DeNitto  relocation  survey  showed 
the  great  majority  of  the  residents  being  relocated  asking  for  units  in  the 
new  housing.   There  appears  to  be  a  great  discrepancy  about  resident's  relo- 
cation desires  depending  upon  whose  perception  is  being  scrutinized. 

It  is  most  likely  that  the  greatest  potential  impacts  perceived  by 
community  members  revolve  around  the  socio-economic  mix  of  perspective 
residents  and  their  consumer  patterns.  The  two  other  basic  points  raised 
revolve  around  density  issues,  including  a  growing  crime  rate  (and  the 
fear  of  crime)  as  well  as  problems  in  parking  and  traffic  in  the  project 
area. 

The  issues  of  institutional  expansion  and  conglomerate  ownership 
appear  to  permeate  the  concerns  and  perceptions  of  the  community  as  a 
whole.  The  general  attitude  however  is  hopeful.   Residents  are  viewing 
the  proposed  housing  with  a  variety  of  mixed  feelings  but  with  a  degree  of 
cheerful  anticipation.  This  is  evident  in  the  deluge  of  requests  being 
responded  to  by  the  relocation  office. 
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3.    IMPACT  OF  THE  AREA  ON  THE  PROJECT 

3.1  Construction  Period 

During  the  construction  period,  it  is  likely  that  the  security  system 
will  not  be  completely  effective  in  preventing  theft  and  vandalism  within 
the  construction  site  due  to  the  high  crime  rate  in  the  area.  Traffic  con- 
gestion problems  will  likely  hinder  the  incoming  and  outgoing  construction 
vehicles.  Employees  will  also  be  affected  by  congestion. 

Nearby  goods,  services,  institutions  and  commercial  facilities  may 
enhance  the  quality  of  the  working  experience  for  many  construction  workers. 
The  availability  of  manufactured  goods  in  the  urban  area  should  help  to  facili- 
tate the  construction  process.   Likewise  the  great  abundance  of  workers  in 
the  area  will  provide  an  abundant  source  of  construction  employees  necessary 
to  compensate  for  the  possible  200%  turnover  rate  experienced  on  major  con- 
struction projects. 

3.2  Impact  Upon  Completion  of  the  Project 

The  general  perceptions  of  the  community  about  the  project  can  most 
affect  its  success.   Usage  of  facilities  by  the  neighborhood,  interactional 
patterns  of  residents,  the  process  of  tenant  selection,  and  the  general 
commitment  of  community  concerns  will  impact  the  physical  upkeep  and  social 
success  of  the  proposed  housing.  The  community  appears  hopeful  and  willing 
to  accept  the  housing  and  use  the  related  facilities.   There  is  (and  has 
been)  a  good  deal  of  interest  and  input  into  the  design  and  planning  process. 

The  Roxbury  Tenants  of  Harvard  Association,  as  the  representative 
neighborhood  group,  has  included  the  potential  population  within  its  mem- 
bership. The  belief  that  many  of  the  new  residents  will  be  people  already 
living  in  Mission  Hill  and/or  working  for  local  institutions  indicates  that 
there  will  be  an  already  integrated  and  accepted  population. 

If  a  large  number  of  upper  income  or  subsidized  institution-affiliated 
persons,  or  a  large  number  of  non-Mission  Hill  poverty  persons  were  to  move 
into  the  housing,  a  potential  area  of  concern  could  exist.  This  might  pro- 
vide ammunition  for  community  strife,  a  lessening  of  community  cohesion  and 
a  poorer  grade  of  community  services  which  in  turn  could  have  an  adverse 
affect  on  the  housing. 
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The  high  rate  of  crime  in  the  local  neighborhood  may  affect  the  pro- 
ject despite  security  measures.   Fear  of  crime  could  create  a  high  mobility 
rate  especially  within  the  market  rental  units.   This  could  also  influence 
persons  renting  office  or  commercial  space.   Elderly  persons  may  not  feel 
free  to  use  outdoor  facilities  or  to  visit  other  buildings  after  dark.   It 
is  hoped  that  such  crime  will  be  prevented  by  the  metal  security  doors  on 
the  buildings  as  well  as  the  intercom  and  bell  system  and  the  closed  circuit 
TV  system  in  the  mid  and  highrise  buildings.   The  town  houses  will  be  de- 
signed with  turf  barriers  around  the  yards,  no  internal  corridors,  and  with 
all  entrances  facing  the  street.   There  will  also  be  a  variety  of  safety 
provisions  within  the  parking  and  community  facilities. 

The  quality  of  life  may  be  greatly  improved  for  newer  residents, 
especially  the  elderly,  because  of  the  proximity  of  commercial  enterprises, 
hospital  and  medical  facilities,  libraries,  schools,  churches  and  other 
needed  facilities.   Such  an  urban  location  tends  to  offer  a  less  clean 
physical  environment  but  this  is  balanced  by  adequate  nearby  facilities  for 
a  fulfilling  social  and  cultural  environment. 

There  is  little  data  available  that  would  enable  the  forecasting  of 
how  the  local  economic  environment  will  affect  the  proposed  project.   For 
instance,  there  is  no  information  available  as  to  local  employment  vacancies. 
All  that  can  be  realistically  stated  is  that  the  Mission  Hill  area  has  an 
employment  base  of  some  20,000  professional  and  non-professional  jobs  in 
addition  to  nearly  a  half  a  million  jobs  offered  elsewhere  in  the  city. 
Moreover,  on  the  demand  side  many  of  the  new  residents  are  expected  to  be 
existing  employees  of  area  institutions  and  others  will  be  on  federal  or 
state  subsidy  programs. 

The  existing  noise  levels  are  likely  to  be  of  some  concern  to  poten- 
tial residents  of  the  project.  Housing  bordering  Huntington  Avenue  and 
the  Riverway  will  be  affected  by  normal  urban  noise  levels  resulting  from 
the  traffic.  Noise  levels  affecting  outside  yards  and  a  few  recreation 
areas  will  be  great  enough  during  daytime  hours  to  affect  conversation  and 
some  communication  in  child  play.   This  is  a  general  problem  common  to 
urban  areas.  The  external  noise  problem  at  the  Huntington  Avenue  recrea- 
tion area  (between  the  highrise  tower  and  the  residential  road)  might  have 
been  alleviated  by  retaining  the  entire  brick  wall.  This  was  not  done 
because  this  would  have  introduced  a  barrier  to  the  aesthetic  integration 
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between  the  project  and  the  Mission  Hill  community,  a  major  concern  of  RTH. 
No  units  are  expected  to  exceed  the  interior  standards  established  by  HUD, 
according  to  the  analyses  described  in  Section  C. 

Recent  research  indicates  that  noise  may  be  a  less  serious  problem 
for  people  who  have  lived  in  an  urban  area  than  for  rural  residents;  noise 
perception  is  related  to  the  individual's  learned  environment  and  culture. 

4.    IMPACT  OF  THE  PROJECT  ON  THE  COMMUNITY 

4.1  Construction  Period 

Social  impacts  during  the  construction  phase  will  include  a  number  of 
potential  annoyances  usually  associated  with  major  construction  projects. 
Dust  particles  as  a  result  of  construction  may  create  the  need  for  addi- 
tional housekeeping  in  the  project  vicinity.   The  contractor  will  take 
normal  and  appropriate  actions  in  an  attempt  to  minimize  this  problem. 
Temporary  roads  will  be  established  on  site  out  of  suitable  excavated  mate- 
rial; these  roads  will  be  kept  damp  to  prevent  excessive  dusting. 

Construction  noise  will  affect  particularly  the  Mass.  Mental  Health 
Center  and  residents  along  St.  Albans  Street  and  Fenwood  Road.   During 
the  one  month  scheduled  for  pile  driving,  it  is  likely  that  these  people 
will  be  subject  to  a  good  deal  of  intermittent  noise  and  vibrations  during 
daytime  hours;  construction  equipment  will  be  in  operation  between  7:30  AM 
and  4:30  PM  Monday  through  Friday.   This  will  affect  rest  periods,  some 
television  reception  and  other  daytime  communication  activities.   The  con- 
tractor will  use  equipment  which  is  designed  to  eliminate  as  much  noise  as 
possible  (a  Franchi  pile  driver).  Moreover,  all  pile  driving  is  currently 
scheduled  for  the  winter  months  when  windows  are  likely  to  be  closed.  The 
contractor  will  abide  by  all  local  and  state  noise  regulations. 

Transportation  and  parking  for  construction  workers  and  service 
vehicles  are  not  likely  to  create  significant  inconvenience  in  the  project 
vicinity;  plans  for  dealing  with  this  problem  have  been  discussed  in 
Section  E. 

Construction  workers  in  the  vicinity  will  require  many  daytime  goods 
and  services  within  the  community.   This  should  help  commerce  in  various 
Brigham  Circle  establishments.  The  construction  will  last  approximately 
two  years  and  will  provide  employment  to  450-500  persons. 
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The  perception  of  the  danger  of  children  playing  within  the  construc- 
tion site  will  be  alleviated  by  a  chain  link  fence  and  24  hour  site  guard. 

The  residential  occupancy  of  the  project  will  be  phased  in  accordance 
with  building  completion  schedules.   The  highrise  and  midrise  dwellings 
will  be  completed  and  occupied  before  construction  of  the  lowrise  town- 
houses  is  finished.   Several  factors,  however,  will  mitigate  the  potential 
hazards  associated  with  proximity  of  construction  work  to  residential 
activities.  These  include  the  completion  of  heavy  earthworks  around  the 
townhouses  prior  to  the  initial  occupation  of  the  highrise  and  midrise 
structures,  the  fencing  off  of  construction  activity  areas,  and  the  use  of 
on-site  security  guards  around  the  clock  during  non-work  hours.   Further- 
more, much  of  the  remaining  work  on  the  townhouses  will  involve  the  assembling 
of  prefabricated  parts,  a  process  which  will  take  place  on  the  top  floor 
of  the  garage.  As  a  result,  construction  related  vehicles  will  enter  and 
exit  through  the  garage  and  not  through  the  occupied  residential  areas. 

4.2   Impact  on  the  Community  After  Construction 

Impact  on  Population  and  Housing 

Estimates  of  projected  population  by  building  are  shown  in  Table  G-23. 
The  total  estimate  of  persons  living  in  the  project  is  2,037,  consisting  of 
232  elderly,  1,343  adults,  and  462  children. 

The  proposed  project  will  contribute  864  dwelling  units  to  the  Mission 
Hill  housing  stock,  offset  by  the  104  units  to  be  demolished.  This  repre- 
sents a  net  increase  of  10.7%  over  1970  Census  statistics.   Table  G-24  shows 
a  breakdown  of  the  new  units  by  unit  size  and  corresponding  rent  levels. 
Five-hundred  of  the  units  are  to  be  subsidized  and  reserved  for  qualified 
low  and  moderate  income  households.   The  remaining  364  units  will  be 
imassisted  and  available  at  market  rates. 

Priorities  for  the  various  housing  units  have  been  established  as 
follows.   RTH  residents  have  first  priority  for  350  of  the  500  HUD  236 
subsidized  units.   Mission  Hill  residents  have  second  priority  for  these 
units.  The  additional  150  HUD  236  subsidized  units  will  be  allocated  to 
RTH  or  Mission  Hill  residents  on  a  second  and  third  priority  basis.   These 
150  units  will  be  rented  on  a  first  priority  basis  to  institutional-related 
persons;  however,  none  of  the  three  or  four  bedroom  units  will  be  leased  to 
non-married  students. 
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TABLE  G-24 
PROPOSED  HOUSING  PROGRAM 

Assisted  ("236"  Rents) 


Number 

Percent 

H.U.D. 

Unit  Type 

of  Units 

Mix 

Rent 

Income  Limit 

1  bedroom 

304 

35.0 

$178.12 

$  8,550 

2  bedroom 

120 

14.0 

210.42 

10,100 

3  bedroom 

60 

7.0 

241.67 

11,600 

4  bedroom 

16 

2.0 

292.92 

13,100 

Subtotal 

500 

58.0 

Unassisted  (Market  Rents) 


1  bedroom 

152 

18.0 

$310.00 

2  bedroom 

132 

15.0 

425.00 

3  bedroom 

62 

7.0 

475.00 

4  bedroom 

18 

2.0 

525.00 

Subtotal 

364 

42.0 

Total  Units 

864 
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One-hundred  and  twenty-five  units  o£  market-rate  housing  will  be 
leased  to  RTH  residents  first,  institutional  second,  and  Mission  Hill 
residents  third.  Another  125  units  will  be  leased  to  institutional  people 
first,  RTH  second,  and  Mission  Hill  residents  third.  The  remaining  114 
imsubsidized  units  will  be  available  to  the  general  public. 

Because  of  the  poor  housing  conditions  in  the  Mission  Hill  Public 
Housing  projects,  and  the  great  institutional  need  for  housing,  it  is  likely 
that  there  will  be  few  individuals  from  outside  the  Mission  Hill  area  mov- 
ing into  the  development,  except  those  persons  involved  with  the  local  insti- 
tutions who  are  presently  living  elsewhere.   Such  institution-related  per- 
sons will  be  working  class  families,  students,  and  professional  singles  or 
families.   Other  units  will  probably  be  occupied  by  present  Mission  Hill 
residents  and  will  retain  the  socio-economic  characteristics  of  Mission  Hill 
in  general . 

Therefore,  any  change  should  be  as  a  result  of  between  125  and  364  unsub- 
sidized  units.   The  intent  is  to  have  these  units  populated  with  an  upper 
middle  class  population  who  are  economically  involved  in  this  area  but  not 
presently  living  in  Mission  Hill.  This  could  have  an  upgrading  effect  on 
surrounding  commerce  and  the  perception  of  facility  and  service  needs  in 
the  vicinity.  This  same  group  tends  to  be  a  more  mobile  middle  income  group 
who  may  be  associated  with  the  institutions  no  more  than  1  to  4  years.   This 
is  quite  different  from  the  less  mobile  long-term  working  class  residents 
or  the  lower  income  residents  generally  as  reflected  in  the  DeNitto  relo- 
cation study. 

The  major  impact  of  this  housing  development  will  be  the  expansion  of 
housing  availability  for  all  income  groups  and  for  all  household  sizes.   In 
particular,  the  project  will  help  fulfill  the  needs  of  many  low  and  moderate 
income  households  (including  families  and  the  elderly)  in  the  Mission  Hill 
community.   Nearly  2,000  such  households  are  currently  unable  to  meet  the 
economic  costs  of  sound  housing  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  pay  in 
excess  of  35%  of  their  income  for  shelter.   In  addition,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  larger,  low  and  moderate  income  families  who  face  not  only  income 
maintenance  problems  but  also  a  limited  range  of  housing  choice,  for  many 
of  the  one  and  two  family  houses  have  long  since  been  subdivided  into 
smaller  apartments  in  response  to  the  growing  student  demand  in  this  area. 
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Other  potential  benefactors  of  this  project  include  middle  and  upper  income 
households  who  work  at  local  medical  and  educational  institutions,  but  who 
cannot  find  appropriately  priced  housing  near  their  place  of  work  due  to 
the  general  undersupply  of  such  housing  types  in  the  Mission  Hill  community. 
In  the  short-run,  the  provision  of  864  modem  dwelling  units  may  repre- 
sent some  unwanted  competition  for  certain  landlords,  for  some  will  encounter 
an  increase  in  vacancies.   For  those  having  better  quality  dwellings  for 
rent,  this  will  only  be  a  temporary  situation,  given  the  magnitude  of  the 
demand  for  housing  in  the  area.  This  heightened  competition,  however,  may 
stimulate  the  upgrading  of  the  existing  housing  stock  in  the  long-run,  for 
those  owning  substandard  units  may  eventually  face  the  option  of  either 
rehabilitating  their  dwellings  in  order  to  remain  competitive  or  absorb  a 
decline  in  rental  prices. 

Impact  on  Local  Economy 

Table  G-25  summarizes  the  major  economic  impacts  associated  with  the 
proposed  project.  This  evaluation  is  not  meant  to  represent  a  formal 
benefit-cost  analysis,  but  rather  represents  an  attempt  to  objectively 
look  at  the  various  primary  and  secondary  economic  implications  of  the 
proposed  project. 

The  project  itself  will  directly  generate  both  short  and  long  term 
employment  opportunities.  After  the  construction  period,  the  project  will 
provide  20  jobs  related  to  the  permanent  operations  of  the  development. 
These  jobs  include  personnel  for  maintenance,  general  operations,  and 
security.   In  addition,  there  will  be  approximately  30  permanent  jobs 
associated  with  the  19,426  square  feet  of  commercial/retail  space  to  be 
provided  as  part  of  the  project,  and  120  other  jobs  associated  with  the 
34,442  square  feet  of  medical  office  space  also  to  be  included  in  the 
project. 

These  gains  in  employment  may  be  offset,  however,  by  the  potential 
loss  of  jobs  on  the  part  of  existing  commercial  activities  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  project  as  a  direct  result  of  the  increase  in  local  competition. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  likely  that  in  the  long  run,  commercial 
employment  outside  of  the  proposed  project  may  expand  due  to  new  consumer 
demands  and  increased  population  concentrations  brought  about  by  the 
proposed  project. 
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The  proposed  project  includes  the  provision  of  commercial  space  which 
will  be  devoted  to  approximately  one  dozen  neighborhood  convenience-type 
stores.   It  has  been  projected  by  the  developer  that  total  retail  sales 
will  be  approximately  $2  million  per  year.   In  the  short  run,  the  net  com-, 
munity  gains  in  retail  sales  will  be  slightly  less,  for  some  of  these 
increases  will  be  negated  by  losses  elsewhere  in  the  Mission  Hill  business 
community.   In  the  long  run,  however,  the  demands  created  by  the  residents 
of  the  proposed  project  may  lead  to  substantial  overall  gains  in  retail 
sales  for  the  proposed  project  and  may  stimulate  the  rejuvenation  of  the 
Brigham  Circle  business  district. 

In  the  short  run,  the  city  of  Boston  and  the  greater  region  will  also 
benefit  from  this  project  due  to  the  sale  of  construction  materials.   Some 
$15  million  in  building  materials  will  be  required  for  this  project,  most 
of  which  will  be  purchased  in  the  Boston  area. 

The  proposed  project  will  significantly  increase  the  amount  of  property 
tax  revenues  currently  generated  by  the  13.7  acre  site.   Under  the  121A 
corporation  formula,  the  proposed  project  will  pay  to  the  City  of  Boston 
an  excise  tax  of  about  $490,000  per  year.  The  current  tax  yield  of  the 
site  is  $295,050  per  year. 

Some  of  these  gains  in  tax  revenues  will  be  offset  by  increased  city 
expenditures.  However,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  gains 
in  revenue  will  out  pace  such  expenditures.   Sections  E  and  F  give  a  more 
detailed  account  of  the  impact  of  the  project  on  infrastructure  and  munici- 
pal facilities  and  services. 

The  major  positive  economic  benefits  expected  to  occur  as  a  result  of 
this  proposed  project  include  the  provision  of  450-500  short  term  jobs 
associated  with  the  two  year  construction  period,  20  permanent  jobs  related 
to  the  normal  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  project,  and  150  permanent 
jobs  associated  with  the  commercial  and  medical  office  space  to  be  provided 
as  part  of  the  project;  the  generation  of  $2  million  in  retail  trade  with- 
in the  project's  commercial  facilities;  the  realization  of  $200,000  in 
additional  tax  revenues  by  the  city;  an  undetermined  amount  of  rental 
savings  by  many  low  and  moderate  income  households;  the  potential  avail- 
ability of  better  housing  at  equivalent  price  for  some  relocated  house- 
holds and;  the  potential  long  term  increase  in  neighborhood  rental  receipts 
and  housing  values  due  to  the  increased  desireability  of  the  commimity. 
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Balanced  against  these  positive  impacts  are  certain  potentially  nega- 
tive impacts.   These  include  the  potential  short  term  decrease  in  local 
commercial  employment  and  retail  sales  due  to  increased  competition;  the 
potential  increase  in  municipal  expenditures  required  in  order  to  main- 
tain present  levels  and  quality  of  services;  potential  uncompensated 
costs  of  relocation  for  some  households  and;  the  potential  short  term 
loses  in  rental  receipts  for  certain  community  landlords  who  may  face 
increased  competition  and  vacancies. 

The  net  effect  of  this  project  on  the  local  economy  is  expected  to 
be  positive,  for  in  the  long  run,  the  potential  exists  for  substantial 
rejuvenation  of  the  local  business  community  and  upgrading  of  housing 
quality  as  a  result  of  this  project. 

Relocation  Impacts 

Presently  there  are  104  households  within  the  proposed  housing  site, 
as  determined  by  a  recent  survey  of  occupants  and  described  in  Section  2. 
A  comprehensive  Relocation  Plan  is  required  by  the  Department  of  Community 
Affairs  for  the  121  A  application,  under  the  state  Relocation  Assistance 
Act  (Chapter  79A) .   Madge  DeNitto  Associates,  qualified  by  the  Bureau  of 
Relocation  in  the  Department  of  Community  Affairs,  will,  as  the  qualified 
relocation  advisory  agency,  give  relocation  assistance  to  the  occupants 
to  be  displaced.   DeNitto  has  prepared  the  Relocation  Plan  in  conjunction 
with  the  developer.  Harvard  University,  and  DCA.   The  proposed  plan  is  con- 
tained in  Appendix  G-3.  The  plan  meets  or  exceeds  all  the  requirements  as 
set  forth  by  the  Relocation  Assistance  Act  of  the  State.   In  particular, 
this  is  due  to  the  financial  assistance  provided  for  the  residents  who  will 
temporarily  move  to  other  units  and  then  move  permanently  back  to  the  new 
Mission  Park  Associates  site,  and  to  the  "bridging  agreement"  through 
which  Harvard  University  will  subsidize  rents  in  the  Mission  Park  housing 
for  low  and  moderate  income  tenants.  A  comparison  of  the  benefits  required 
under  the  Relocation  Assistance  Act  and  those  provided  through  the  Reloca- 
tion Plan  are  shown  in  Table  G-26. 

In  all  cases  the  permanent  relocation  benefits  alone  equal  or  exceed 
those  required  under  the  State  Relocation  Assistance  Act.  The  single  but 
small  exception  to  this  is  the  reimbursement  to  the  tenant  of  actual  direct 
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losses  of  tangible  personal  property.  The  "rental  bridging  agreement", 
a  formal  agreement  between  Harvard  University  and  the  Roxbury  Tenants  of 
Harvard,  permits  an  additional  subsidy  for  low  and  moderate  income  tenants 
who  are  relocated  back  into  the  Mission  Park  Housing.   The  cost  of  this  sub- 
sidy will  be  borne  by  Harvard  University  and  will  be  deposited  in  a  separ- 
ate account. 

The  temporary  relocation  benefits  are  additional  benefits  available 
for  those  who  wish  to  move  back  to  Mission  Park  after  it  is  completed.   The 
survey  indicates  that  many  of  the  present  tenants  will  exercise  this  option. 

Community  Concerns 

The  proposed  project  will  provide  864  one  to  four  bedroom  units  of 
housing  to  replace  the  104  present  units.   The  new  units  have  been  designed 
to  fit  the  needs  of  the  community  and  have  been  designed  with  community 
input  and  review.   External  materials  and  designs  have  been  developed  to 
reflect  patterns  of  existing  structures  in  an  attempt  to  foster  continuing 
community  interaction  and  identity. 

Though  there  will  be  adequate  subsidized,  moderate  income  and  market 
rate  housing  reserved  for  the  present  residents  it  is  believed  that  some 
of  the  residents  will  prefer  the  older  housing  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  numerous  but  in  part  involve  a  tradeoff  between  num- 
ber of  bedrooms  and  available  facilities.   Especially  in  the  elderly  group, 
many  single  persons  and  couples  will  be  offered  one  bedroom  apartments  when 
they  presently  have  two  or  three  bedrooms.   The  dilemma  for  them  is  that 
this  no  longer  leaves  space  for  overnight  extended  family  visits  or  children 
moving  "back  home"  for  periods  of  time.   In  exchange  for  these  rooms  the 
new  housing  will  provide  them  with  a  more  adequately  heated  and  air  condi- 
tioned environment  with  relatively  large  living  spaces.  The  external 
spaces  will  be  larger  and  more  professionally  well  cared  for  than  present 
small  yards. 

The  community  facilities  of  the  project  will  be  open  to  the  entire 
neighborhood.  These  facilities  will  include:   a  swimming  pool;  wading 
pool;  community  plaza  (including  a  fountain  and  benches),  tennis  court, 
1-1/2  basketball  courts,  several  small  tot  lots;  and  a  community  building. 
Within  the  elderly  buildings  a  meeting  room  and  kitchen  will  be  provided 
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for  group  use  as  well  as  for  storage  areas.  The  community  building  will 
provide  shower  and  toilet  facilities  for  the  swimming  pool,  crafts  and 
recreation  rooms,  office  space  or  small  meeting  rooms,  large  meeting 
rooms,  a  lounge  and  a  sundeck.   Space  for  professional  offices  and  specialty 
or  convenience  store  rental  is  being  allocated. 

There  is  no  definitive  data  which  will  determine  whether  the  design 
and  amenities  will  be  effective  or  ineffective  in  maintaining  the  neighbor- 
hood cohesion  and  family-friendship  patterns  of  interaction.   It  will  depend 
upon  the  mix  of  persons  relocating,  the  feelings  of  those  persons  towards 
their  new  homes,  and  the  usage  ideology  of  new  facilities  and  old  contacts. 
Environmental  factors  should  not  affect  the  residents  significantly.  Com- 
pared with  similar  urban  areas,  air  and  water  associated  pollutants  do 
not  appear  to  be  significant  problems.   Standards  set  by  state  and  federal 
agencies  will  be  met  within  the  project  area.  Noise  levels  are  currently 
an  area  of  concern;  however,  the  project  will  not  aggrevate  these. 

Traffic  and  parking  will  continue  to  be  a  source  of  irritation  to 
residents  of  the  project.  However,  the  parking  facilities  of  the  project 
have  been  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  residents  and  their  guests.  Any 
impact  on  the  street  parking  facilities  would  come  only  from  service  people 
and  those  individuals  wishing  to  park  in  more  convenient  locations  for  local 
trips.   There  will  be  little  change  in  the  traffic  voliomes  and  patterns  in 
the  area  upon  completion  of  the  project. 
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APPENDIX  G-1 
SELECTED  U.S.  CENSUS  DATA  1950-1970 
TABLES  G-27  THROUGH  G-41 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Housing  and 
General  Social  and  Economic  Characteristics  for  1950,  1960,  and  1970. 
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TABLE  G-30 


AGE  BY  SEX 


Neighborhood 

1970 

Census  Tract 

All  Ages 

0-5 

6-9 

10-14 

15-19 



20-24 

25-59 

60  § 
Over 

Males 

12,258 

1,000 

613 

786 

1,249 

2,498 

4,332 

1,780 

(8.2) 

*   (5.0) 

(6.4) 

(10.2) 

(20.4) 

(35.3) 

(14.5) 

0808 

1,201 

232 

133 

182 

124 

78 

300 

152 

0809 

1,453 

117 

78 

107 

106 

231 

602 

212 

0810 

2,252 

177 

81 

108 

200 

576 

884 

226 

0811 

1,428 

91 

59 

67 

128 

306 

550 

227 

0103 

1,940 

129 

94= 

108 

413 

721 

368 

107 

4009 

1,792 

129 

81 

101 

159 

293 

777 

252 

4008 

2,192 

125 

87 

113 

119 

293 

851 

604 

Females 

17,288 

926 

660 

702 

2,476 

3,696 

5,322 

3,506 

(5.3) 

(3.8) 

(4.1) 

(14.3) 

(21.4) 

(30.8) 

(20.3) 

0808 

1,663 

199 

155 

118 

90 

141 

544 

416 

0809 

1,757 

100 

76 

112 

207 

347 

578 

337 

0810 

2,816 

170 

104 

113 

307 

668 

964 

490 

0811 

1,526 

53 

34 

64 

148 

243 

511 

473 

0103 

4,172 

123 

109 

89 

1,482 

1,466 

663 

240 

4009 

2,124 

146 

92 

112 

124 

307 

883 

460 

4008 

3,230 

135 

90 

94 

118 

524 

1,179 

1,090 

TOTAL 

29,546 

1,926 

1,273 

1,488 

3,725 

6,194 

9,654 

5,286 

(6.5) 

(4.3) 

(5.0) 

(12.6) 

(21.0) 

(32.7) 

(17.9) 

Site 


All  Ages 

0-5 

6-10 

11-15 

16-19 

20-25 

26-59 

Over  60 

Males 

99 

10 

11 

10 

5 

7 

35 

21 

(10.1) 

(10.1) 

(11.1) 

(10.1) 

(5.0) 

(7.1) 

(35.4) 

(21.2) 

Females 

143 

10 

12 

13 

8 

13 

57 

30 

(7.0) 

(8.4) 

(9.1) 

(5.6) 

(9.1) 

(38.8) 

(21.0) 

TOTAL 

242 

20 

23 

23 

13 

20 

92 

51 

(8.3) 

(9.5) 

(9.5) 

(5.3) 

(8.3) 

(38.0) 

(21.5) 

*Figures  in  parentheses  represent  percentage  the  above  figure  is  of  the  total  for  the 
specified  area.   Columns  are  arranged  to  present  as  nearly  comparable  data  as 
possible. 
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APPENDIX  G-2 

CRIME  STATISTICS 

TABLES  G-42  THROUGH  G-49 


TABLE  G-42 

BODILY  CRIMES   1972-1974 
DISTRICT  2 


Estimated 

%  of  Change 

1972 

1973 

1974* 

72-73 

Murder 

30 

37 

34 

23.33 

Manslaughter 

7 

5 

2 

-28.57 

Rape 

74 

92 

134 

24.32 

*1974  Estimate  =   Real   figures  January  -  July  doubled. 
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TABLE  G-44 
CRIME  BY  POLICE  DISTRICT  1971 


DISTRICT 

RANK 

OFFENSES* 

RATE/ 1000 

No.    Name 

1     Downtown 

1 

6,689 

249.49 

3     Mattapan-Dorchester 

6 

3,459 

54.96 

4     South  End- Back  Bay 

2 

11,722 

178.87 

5     W.  Roxbury-Hyde  Park-Rosl. 

12 

2,249 

22.38 

6     South  Boston 

9 

1,658 

40.52 

7     East  Boston 

11 

1,186 

31.10 

**9     Roxbury-North  Dorchester 

4 

4,960 

100.48 

**10     Roxbury-Mission  Hill 

3 

4,518 

121.82 

11     Dorchester 

5 

5,433 

64.43 

13     Jamaica  Plain 

10 

1,659 

39.78 

14     Allston-Brighton 

7 

3,335 

52.50 

15     Charlestown 

8 

755 

50.08 

*Offenses  include:      residential   and  non-residential  burglary,    aggravated 

assault,    auto  theft,    larceny,    robbery. 

'*Districts   9  and  10  =  District  2  in  1972-1974  Reports 


TABLE  G-45 
CRIME  RATES  BY  NEIGHBORHOOD  1971 


OFFENSE* 

RANK 

NEIGHBORHOOD 

DISTRICT 

RATE/ 1000 

1 

Hospital-Fenway  (Project  Area) 

10 

269.83 

2 

Prudential -Copley  Square 

4 

232.57 

3 

Beacon-Commonwealth 

4 

231.44 

4 

Fenway-Back  Bay 

4 

195.96 

5 

Chinatown 

1 

182.84 

6 

Columbia  Point 

11 

179.71 

7 

Columbus -Mass.  Avenue 

4 

176.06 

8 

South  Bay-City  Hospital 

4 

168.02 

9 

Whittier-Cabot  St. 

10 

166.10 

10 

Mission  Hill  Housing  Project 

10 

165.54 

11 

Orchard  Park-Dudley  Station 

9 

153.39 

12 

West  End-Beacon  Hill 

1 

138.18 

13 

Castle  Square-South  End 

4 

132.88 

14 

Harvard-Commonwealth 

14 

128.56 

15 

Kenmore  Square-Boston  U. 

4 

120.36 

16 

Roxbury-North  Dorchester 

9 

112.46 

17 

Washington  Park 

9 

111.35 

18 

Riverway 

10 

106.70 

19 

Norfolk  Ave. -Dudley  St.  East 

9 

96.76 

20 

Sav-More 

9 

96.52 

21 

Sargent-Magnolia  St. 

9 

88.84 

22 

Grove  Hall  East 

9 

85.98 

23 

Bromley-Heath 

10 

84.75 

24 

Jackson  Square 

10 

81.06 

25 

Grove  Hall  West 

9 

80.39 

26 

Corey  Hill-Kelton  St. 

14 

79.99 

27 

Popes  Hill 

11 

79.59 

28 

Lower  Mills 

11 

74.00 

29 

Meeting  House  Hill 

11 

69.26 

30 

Fields  Comer 

11 

64.89 

31 

Franklin  Field 

3 

64.39 

TABLE  G-45  (Cont) 

OFFENSE* 

RANK 

NEIGHBORHOOD 

DISTRICT 

RATE/ 1000 

32 

Egleston-Brookside 

13 

63.87 

33 

Broadway 

6 

62.41 

34 

Mt.  Bowdoin 

3 

60.44 

35 

North  End 

1 

58.59 

36 

Ashmont 

11 

58.17 

37 

Mission  Hill  Proper 

10 

56.98 

38 

City  Square 

15 

56.46 

39 

Industrial  Area-Allston 

14 

53.72  . 

40 

Cedar  Grove 

11 

52.01 

41 

Uphams  Comer 

11 

51.20 

42 

Mat tap an 

3 

50.28 

43 

Hyde  Park 

5 

49.16 

44 

Perkins -Pond  St. 

13 

48.61 

45 

Codman  Square 

3 

44.82 

46 

Green-Spring  Pk.  Lamartine 

13 

43.61 

47 

Chesnut  Hill-Aberdeen 

14 

42.48 

48 

Orient  Heights 

7 

41.04 

49 

Hyde  Park-Matt ap an 

5 

40.64 

50 

Charlestown  Housing  Project 

15 

40.55 

51 

Savin  Hill 

11 

39.00 

52 

Spring  Park-Centre 

13 

37.49 

53 

Forest  Hills 

13 

34.87 

54 

Andrew  Sq.-Old  Harbor  Village 

6 

33.66 

55 

Brighton  Center 

14 

33.30 

56 

Roslindale  Square 

5 

32.26 

57 

Maverick-Central  Sq. 

7 

30.34 

58 

Jeffries  Point 

7 

29.82 

59 

Bunker  Hill 

15 

25.73 

60 

Spring  St.-W,  Roxbury 

5 

25.46 

61 

Neponset 

11 

23.80 

62 

V.F.W.  Area-W.  Roxbury 

5 

23.55 

63 

Monument  Area 

13 

23.50 

64 

Allston 

14 

23.43 

65 

Bellevue-W.  Roxbury 

5 

22.81 

TABLE  G-45  (Cont) 


OFFENSE* 

RANK 

NEIGHBORHOOD 

DISTRICT 

RATE/ 1000 

66 

Telegraph  Hill -Beach  Front 

6 

22.72 

67 

Eagle  Hill -Day  Square 

7 

22.55 

68 

Sacred  Heart  Parish-Roslindale 

5 

22.51 

69 

Moss  Hill 

13 

21.34 

70 

Fanueil-Oak  Square 

14 

18.21 

71 

Centre -Washington  St.-W.  Roxbury 

5 

13.82 

72 

Roslindale-Arboretum 

5 

10.36 

73 

Hyde  Park-Readville 

5 

8.61 

74 

Holy  Name  Parish-W.  Roxbury 

5 

8.41 

*Offenses  include:  Aggravated  assault,  auto  theft,  non-residential  burglary, 

residential  burglary,  larceny,  robbery. 


TABLE  G-46 


TOP  TEN  MAJOR  CITIES*  IN  U.S.  INDEX  OFFENSES** 


BY  RATE/1000,  1971 


RANK 

CITY 

INDEX  OFFENSES 

RATE/ 1000 

1 

Detroit 

127,245 

84.19 

2 

San  Francisco 

57,538 

80.41 

3 

Denver 

37,706 

73.26 

4 

St.  Louis 

44,469 

71.47 

5 

BOSTON 

42,514 

67.76 

6 

Washington,  D.C. 

51,256 

67.75 

7 

New  York 

529,447 

67.29 

8 

Los  Angeles 

183,867 

65.29 

9 

Cleveland 

46,295 

61.65 

10 

Baltimore 

54,449 

60.11 

*Cities  with  population  over  500,000 

**Index  Offenses  as  reported  to  the  F.B.I.   Includes:   aggravated  assault, 
auto  theft,  larceny  over  $50,  burglary,  forcible  rape,  robbery,  murder  and 

non-negligent  manslaughter. 


TABLE  G-47 
TOP  TEN  RATE  OF  INCREASE  1970-71;  26  MAJOR  CITIES 


Rank 

Index  Offenses* 

Violent  Crimes** 

Property  Crimes*** 

1 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

2 

BOSTON 

BOSTON 

San  Diego 

3 

San  Diego 

New  York 

Milwaukee 

4 

Memphis 

Memphis 

Memphis 

5 

Milwaiikee 

Denver 

BOSTON 

6 

Los  Angeles 

Phoenix 

Los  Angeles 

7 

Cleveland 

Dallas 

Phoenix 

8 

Phoenix 

Cleveland 

Cleveland 

9 

Columbus 

Columbus 

Columbus 

10 

New  York 

San  Francisco 

New  Orleans 

*As  reported  to  the  F.B.I.   Includes:   aggravated  assault,  auto  theft, 
larceny  over  $50,  burglary,  forcible  rape,  robbery,  murder  and  non- 
negligent  manslaughter. 

'*As  reported  to  the  F.B.I.   Includes:   forcible  rape,  robbery,  murder 
and  non-negligent  manslaughter,  aggravated  assault. 


***As  reported  to  the  F.B.I.   Includes: 
theft. 


larceny  over  $50,  burglary,  auto 


TABLE  G-48 


INDEX  OFFENSES 

BOSTON  AND  SURROUNDING  COMMUNITIES 

1970 


CITY 

POPULATION 

OFFENSES 

RATE/ 1000 

RANK 

Boston 

627,448 

38,294 

61.03 

3 

Brookline 

58,090 

3,599 

61.96 

2 

Cambridge 

98,942 

7,563 

76.44 

1 

Chelsea 

30,122 

787 

26.13 

9 

Dedham 

27,233 

823 

30.22 

7 

Everett 

42,216 

530 

12.55 

13 

Milton 

27,233 

367 

13.59 

12 

Needham 

29,737 

527 

17.72 

11 

Newton 

91,194 

2,556 

28.03 

8 

Quincy 

88,171 

3,350 

37.99 

4 

Revere 

42,634 

1,339 

31.41 

6 

Somer villa 

87,047 

2,837 

32.59 

5 

Watertown 

38,853 

840 

21.62 

10 

Total 

1,288,698 

63,412 

49.21 

TABLE  G-49 

PERCENTAGE  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 
INDEX  OFFENSES 

1969  -  1970 


CITY 

OFFENSES 

RANK 

Boston 

8.18 

8 

Brookline 

34.29 

1 

Cambridge 

22.48 

4 

Chelsea 

-10.97 

11 

Dedham 

0.86 

9 

Everett 

-23.19 

13 

Milton 

16.88 

5 

Needham 

-  7.71 

10 

Newton 

28.70 

2 

Quincy 

16.81 

6 

Revere 

13.89 

12 

Somerville 

27.62 

3 

Watertovm 

11.11 

7 

Totals 

11.42 

- 
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Relocation  Plan,  as  risquixed  under  79A  of  the  M.G.L.  for  121A  application. 
1.  Mission  Park  Relocation  Plan 

As  way  of  introduction  let  us  say  that  Harvard  has  hired  Madge  DiNitto 
Associates,  Relocation  Consultants  to  complete  a  100%  survey  of  the  tenant 
population  to  be  displaced  (104)  in  order  to  prepare  the  Relocation  Plan. 
They  have  set  up  an  on-site  office  at  31  St.  Albans,  Telephone  566-2003  and 
are  the  designated  relocation  agency  to  do  the  Relocation  Plan,  and  provide 
relocation  assistance  and  payments  under  79A. 
A  General  Relocation  Plan 

Relocation  has  completed  a  survey  (8/1/74-9/15/74)  for  Harvard  and 
RTH  (see  appendix  1  and  2)  of  the  104  families  in  the  RTH  area  who  will  be 
displaced  in  order  to  build  Mission  Park,  an  MHFA,  ndxed-income  development  of 
864  units. 

Relocation  shall  notify  tenants  in  writing  (See  Part  II,  item  e)  at 
the  time  of  submission  of  the  Relocation  Plan  and  to  follow  this  up  with  open 
meeting  and  inform  them  that  Relocation  Plan  is  available  for  site  occupant 
review  for  the  tenants  in  question  to  discuss  eind  have  questions  answered 
regarding  all  aspects  of  the  Relocation  Process.   (See  Appendix  6)   In  addition 
the  Relocation  Benefits  (See  Appendix  5)  will  be  included  with  this  exhibit. 


Because  we  feel  assvired  that  Madge  DiNitto  Associates,  Relocation 
Consultants  have  the  expertise  in  dealing  with  the  next  steps  in  this  process, 
we  can  assure  you  that  they  will  follow  the  recommendations  and  requirements 
of  the  parties  involved  in  recontacting  all  the  families  concerning  their 
individual  relocation  needs  and  assistance;  that  all  information,  including 
the  benefits  will  be  ceirefully  explained  to  each  tenant,  that  all  appropriate 
information  will  reach  the  tenants  and  that  accurate  records  will  be  kept 
concerning  needs  of  the  tenant  and  assistcuice  provided. 

(a.)  All  housing  whether  temporary  or  permanent  referred  as  a  relocation 
resource  will  be  injconformance  with  Article  II  of  the  State  Sanitary  Code. 
In  addition  it  will  provide  at  least  one  bedroom  for  each  two  persons  of  the 
same  sex.   In  the  case  of  a  temporary  unit,  rents  will  be  in  accordance  with 
Appendix  5,  Temporary  Move,  Section  II.  For  those  who  desire  to  move  permanently 
and  not  wait  for  the  new  housing.  Relocation  assures  us  they  will  be  referred  to 
housing  within  their  ability  to  pay.   In  addition,  all  housing  will  be  referred 
according  to  Equal  Opportunity  Standards.  No  housing  shall  be  referred  from 
which  it  can  be  presently  anticipated  that  they  can  be  displaced. 

(b)   Relocation  will  provide  all  assistance  necessary  in  helping  the  tenant 
find  suitable  comparable  housing  per  the  tenants  requirements;  consideration  will 
be  given  in  helping  locate  a  unit  in  proximity  to  work,  school,  churches,  public 
transportation,  hospitals  as  well  as  tenants  family  size,  physical  problems  etc. 

Relocation  will  inspect  all.  alternate  dwelling  units  with  the  tenants 
including  those  the  tenants  find  themselves  or  self-relocate  into.   If  a  tenant 
moves  prior  to  Relocation's  knowledge,  they  shall  be  traced.  If  Relocation 
finds  their  housing  to  be  sub-standard,  alternate  standard  housing  shall  be 
referred  to  them  or  attempts  through  code  Enforcement  with  the  objective  of 
getting  the  landlord  to  fix  the  property  will  be  negotiated  by  Relocation. 


Relocation  shall  assist  any  family  who  wishes  to  apply  for  low  or 
moderate  income  housing  in  that  process  as  well  as  keep  abreast  emd  informed 
of  all  State  or  Federally  assisted  Developments  where  these  tenants  would  have 
displacement  status. 

Relocation  shall  assist  any  prospective  homeowner  with  any  of  the 
procedures  necessary  to  effect  the  purchase  of  a  home. 

We  are  assured  that  the  Relocation  Staff  realizes  the  complexities 
of  this  process  euid  know  that  they  are  prepcured  to  encourage  all  tenants  to 
refer  their  housing  problems  to  them,  but  can  also  feel  assured  that  Relocation 
realizes  the  responsibility  of  helping  with  any  other  social  service  problems 
by  referral  and  careful  follow^^up.  Problems  that  Relocation  encounters  from 
their  past  experience,  many  times  precipitated  by  the  actual  move  are  at  a 
social,  economic,  legal,  employment  or  health,  nature .  The  services  of  the 
Affiliated  Hospitals  and  their  many  out  reach  services  as  well  as  the  Mission 
Hill  community  resources  will  be  utilized  in  order  to  help  any  tenant  with  a 
problem  that  they  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Relocation  worker. 

(c)  n/a 

(d)  Although  most  tenants  have  expressed  a  desire  to  stay  in  the  area  on 
a  temporary  basis  xintil  the  new  housing  is  ready,  it  is  assured  that  those  who 
do  wish  presently  to  move  permanently  will  be  given  maximum  opportvinities  to 
select  from  a  commvmity's  total  supply  of  housing  and  be  provided  with  the  full 
gambit  of  housing  resources  in  order  to  assure  the  tenant  the  freedom  of  residence. 

(e)  The  Hunneman  Company  manages  this  property  for  Harvard.  They  have  an 
on-site  Management  Office  at  797  Huntington  Avenue,  734-8432-  John  Redmond  is 
the  on-site  manager.   The  property  will  continue  to  be  managed  in  habitable 
condition  by  the  above  fro  Harvard  until  it  is  all  vacated.  The  tenatns  rents 
will  remain  the  same.  > 


A  close  relationship  between  Management  and  Relocation  will  continue 
in  order  that  all  appropriate  and  required  health  and  safety  measures  axe   taken 

'  i 

/ 
f    • 

by  Management  as  the  buildings  are  vacated.  This  includes  boarding  of  windows 
etc.,  removing  refrigerator  doors  etc..  \ 

! 

I 

(f)  Relocation  assistance,  as  outlined  in  many  other  sections  of  this  plan.' 
will  continue  xmtil  all  tenants  have  been  permanently  relocated  and  all  payment: 
made.  Relocation  may  only  cease  assistance  if: 

1)  teneuit  has  moved  permanently  ,and  received  all  necessary  assistance 
and  payments. 

2)  all-  tracing  efforts  have  failed  and  are  documented. 

3)  tenant  has  moved  out  of  the  city  where  the  address  is  known, 
but  it  is  not  feasible  to  inspect  the  dwelling  because  of 
distance,  but  payments  have  been  made. 

4)  the  tenant  has  moved  to  substamdard  housing  and  refused 
additional  offers  of  a  standard  unit. 

5)  the  tenant  living  on  site  has  refused  to  accept  one  of  a 
reasonable  number  (3)  of  alternate  accomodations.   (This  is 
after  repeated  attempts  to  contact  including  letters,  phoning 
and  attempted  home  visits. 

Eviction  shall  only  be  permissable  as  a  last  resort  and  cannot  effect 
receiving  relocation  payments.   In  any  eviction  case,  careful  documentation  shall 
be  kept.  Eviction  shall  occur  only  for  one  or  more  of  the  following  reasons: 

1)  failTire  to  pay  rent,  except  where  this  is  based  on  failure  to 
keep  the  premises  habitable. 

2)  maintencince  of  a  nuisance  of  use  of  the  premises  for  illegal  reasons 

3)  material  breach  of  the  rental  agreement. 

4)  refusal  to  accept  one  of  a  reasonable  niomber  of  alternate  housing 
units  meeting  approved  relocation  standards. 

5)  the  eviction  is  required  by  State  or  local  law,  and  cannot  be 
prevented  by  the  Relocation  agency. 


(g)   Harvard  shall  make  Relocation  payments  to  each  tenant  in  accordance 
with  Section  7  of  Chapter  79A  and  Harvard's  Bridging  Agreement  (See  Appendix  5), 
All  tenants  shall  receive  a  copy  of  these  benefits.  Relocation  will  utilize 
all  appropriate  and  required  claims  forms  axid  will  assist  the  tenant  in  their 
preparation.  It  will  be  Relocationis  responsibility  to  see  to  it  that  all 
claims  are  filed  within  the  appropriate  time  limit  and  that  Madge  DiNitto 
Associates  will  dispense  these  funds  on  deposit  from  Harvard  for  the  tenants 
according  to  the  79A  Regulations.  All  documentation  required  in  support  of  a 
claim  shall  be  on  file  with  the  claim.   Relocation  will  determine  eligibility 
for  a  claim  and  the  amount  in  accordance  with  the  regulations .  All  ineligible 
claimants  shall  be  notified  in  writing  and  copies  kept  on  file.   If  ineligibility 
is  solely  because  of  a  substandaord  move,  the  claimant  shall  be  notified  in 
writing  and  given  90  days  -  tenants,  1  year  -  homeowners  in  which  to  move  to  a 
suitable  vmit  or  bring  the  unit  to  approved  relocation  standards.  All  files, 
again,  shall  be  maintained  with  respect  to  the  claim. 

A  payment  shall  be  made  to  the  claimant  as  promptly  as  possible. 
Advcince  payments  can  be  made  if  determined  by  Relocation  that  such  advance  is 
appropriate  (ie:  teneuit  needs  money  for  a  secxirity  deposit).  From- a  Relocation 
payment  claim  euiy  financial  obligations  the  tenant  owes  (iet  delinquent  rent)  can 
be  subtracted  xinless  it  is  determined  that  the  financial  obligation  could  not  be 
met  without  due  hardship  to  the  claimant.   (The  Dislocation  Allowance  cannot  be 
subject  to  this  setoff) .   If  this  is  to  happen  the  tenant  is  to  be  informed 
beforehand  and  has  30  days  to  dispute  it  in  writing.  Relocation  shall  document 
this  in  full  in  the  tenant  file  including  a  description  of  the  final  determination. 

These  payments  in  no  way  can  be  construed  as  income,  whether  it  be  for; 
tax  piarposes  or  for  meeting  income  eligibility  requirements  for  State  or  Federally 
assisted  housing  programs. 


(h)   A  grievance  procedure  will  be  established  through  which  a  person  may 
appeal  his  eligibility  for  relocation  or  amovint  of  his  payment. 

(a)  the  claimant  will  present  his  grievance  in  writing  to  Madge 
DiNitto  Associates.  .    , 

(b)  Madge  DiNitto  Associates  shall  explain  in  writing  -the  basis  of 
determination  to  the  claimant. 

(c)  Claimant  can  then  present  grievance  to  Harvard. 

(d)  if  the  claimemt  emd  Relocation  cannot  solve  the  problem,  the 
claimant  can  appeal  to  the  Bureau  of  Relocation  DCAr  100  Cambridge  Street, 
727-4083.  All  documentation  of  the  grievance  shall  be  kept  in  the  tenant  file 
and  tenants  shall  be  notified  in  writing  that  they  have  this  alternative. 

Relocation  Plan   Part  II 

;<2)  "Specific  Relocation  Plan" 

(a)  See  Appendix  XD  one  for  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  persons  to  be 
displaced  based  on  a  100%  survey  of  the  site  occupants.  Appendix  2  is  a  copy 

of  the  survey  used.   (Of  the  104  tenants  only  five  (5)  refused  or  were  vmavaila]  e 
to  provide  the  information  requested  and  two  (2)  had  vacated  prior  to  the  svurve] 

(b)  Provided  the  Relocation  plan,  benefits  and  budget  are  approved  by  the 
appropriate  agencies,  institutions  and  Tenant  Group,  RTH,  Relocation  shall  i 
officially  commence,  following  legal  notification  (Eviction  notice  and  Rent 
Control  Laws)  to  the  tenants  on  11-1.74.  Needless  to  say,  prior  to  this  date. 
Relocation  has  spent  two  months  working  out  the  details  of  the  alternate  tempora,^ 
housing ,  Relocation  benefits  etc . . 


(c)  See  Appendix  3  and  4  for  a  description  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
.families  and/or  individuals.  This  includes  their  size,  income,  average  housing 
i  costs,  temporary  and/or  permanent  Relocation  desires  and  needs  and  alternate 

units  needed  by  BR  size.  One  will  note  the  large  families,  elderly  persons 
I  and  minority  groups.  Relocation  will  attempt  to  minimize  hardship  and/or 
problems  to  any  of  these  groups.  A  part-time  Spanish  Worker  from  the  tenant 
population  has  been  tentatively  hired;  large  (4-5  BR  units)  have  been  located  in 
the  area  for  the  large  families,  and  the  elderly  (if  they  so  desire)  will  only 
move  once  in  order  to  minimize  their  hardship. 

(d)  A  preliminary  study,  plus  meetings  with  other  owner/landlords  has  been 
conducted  during  the  past  two  months.  Because  the  incentive  for  the  tenants 

is  to  return  to  the  new  housing,  the  xinits  being  acquired  will  be  of  a  temporary 

nature  (up  to  3  yr-  lease).  For  the  most  part  (See  Appendix  3)  the  tenants  have 

stated  a  preference  for  remaining  as  close  to  the  old  neighborhood  as  possible 

and  returning  to  the  new  housing  when  it  is  ready.  Private  housing  will  be 

utilized  for  temporary  and  permanent  moves  to  date.  Harvard  and  Relocation  has 

met  with  approximately  ten  (10)  landlord/owners/managers  who  control  vacant 

property  in  the  area.  The  following  units  have  been  located: 

15'  -  I's  Average  Rents 

$175.00  -  185.00 

10  -  I's  S  2's        185.00-225.00 

55-1-5  BR's.      Not  Known  Yet 

46  -  1  -  5's  85.00  -  225.00 

Total     126  available  units.   (10)  of  these  units  are  controlled  and/or  owned 
and  managed  by  Haorvard  and  Hunneman. 

All  these  units  would  be  available  over  the  next  three  (3)  months. 
Realizing  the  need  for  the  tenants  to  have  a  choice  for  replacement  (temporary) 
housing.  Harvard  and  Relocation  have  continued  to  respond  and  negotiate  with  all 
owner/landlords  who  express  an  interest  in  our  program.  See  item  "i"  for 


procedvires  regarding  temporary  moves  and  method  of  rent  payment. 

(e)  Because  of  the  nature  of  S^ase  I  of  this  Relocation  Plan  whereby  most 
tenants  will  move  temporarily  umtil  the  new  housing  is  completed,  all  tenants 

involved  because  they  are  displacees  should  receive  FHA  form  3476  which  assures  , 

I 
them  top  priority,  as  displacees,  for  the  new  development.  Harvard  assures 

all  concerned  that  these  tenants  shall  have  this  priority  honored.  The  new 

housing  includes  864  units  of  which  500  shall  be  236  units.  Of  these  500  units, 

215  will  be  low-income  xinits  which  will  more  than  adequately  meet  the  needs  of 

the  displaced  tenants. 

(f)  The  project  rec[uires  that  the  104  tensints  on  the'  site  be  moved  in 
order  to  clear  the  land  for  the  new  housing.  Mission  Park.  It  is  the  hope  of 
all  parties  concerned  that  most  tenants  will  make  a  temporary  move  (as  they  have 
expressed  a  desire  to  do  so)  auid  wait  for  the  new  housing  to  be  built.  As 
stated  before  temporary  housing  has  begun  to  be  located.  Tenants  shall  becdealt 
with  on  a  individual  basis  by  the  Relocation  Staff  in  terms  of  their  moves  and 
their  special  needs.  Help  will  be  provided  in  finding  a  unit,  making  sure  it  is 
suitable  to  the  tensmt  (including  location,  size,  code  etc.)  making  any  and  all 
arreuigements  for  the  physical  move  itself,  making  payments  according  to  the 
benefit  schedule  and  in  accordance  with  the  new  lease  and/or  landlord  and 
follow-up  services  to  the  tenant  until  the  new  housing  is  available.  The  timing 
of  this  process,  provided  11-1-74  it  is  assumed  to  be  the  commencement  of  the 
Relocation  process  is  estimated  to  be  approximately  4-6  months.   Tenants  are 
assvured  a  minimization  of  hardship  as  stated  above,  and  as  much  help  as  they 
individually  require  in  effecting  their  moves-  For  any  of  those  families  and/or 
individuals  who  choose  to  make  a  permanent  move  in  Phase  I  of  the  Relocation 
process  the  procedure  shall  be  the  same  and  they  too  are  assured  all  the  services 
of  the  Relocation  Staff  in  meeting  their  housing  needs. 


In  both  cases  (Temporary  or  Permanent  moves)  all  reimbursements 
(payments)  shall  be  made  according  to  the  benefits  as  outlined  in  Appendix  5. 

(j)  A  estimate  of  the  approximate  cost  for  moving  and  Relocation  Payments 
to  the  104  occupants  which  is  based  on  an  agreement  between  Harvard  and  RTH  for  a 
1  year  time  schedule  is  presented  below: 

Estimated  Yearly  Bridging  Agreement  Costs 


(1)  Incentives 


$2,500.00 


25  tenants  @  $100^00  each 


(2)   Temporary  move  costs 
150  per  move 
50  tencuits 


$175.00  per  move 
54.00  tenants 


7500 
9450 
$16,950 


700 
875 


9450 


$16,950 


(3)   Dislocation  Allowance 

104  tenants  @  $200.00 


$;-20. 800.00 


(4)   Supplemental  Rent 

104  @  $100.00/mo.  X  12  mos. 


SUBTOTAL 
20%  Contingency 


124,800.00 

$165,050.00 

33,010.00 


(5)   Total  Estimated  Bridging  Agreement 


$198,060.00 


We  do  realize  that  this  is  only  an  estimate  based  on  an  initial  contact 
with  each  of  the  tenants.  We  do  certify  that  Harvard  will  make  all  payments  to 
the  tenants  according  to  State  Law. 


(k)   The  Relocation  consultants  have  checked  for  us  our  Relocation  activiti^ 
with  proposed  concurrent  governmental  projects  that  would  require  Relocation 
of  these  tenants  which  could  result  in  competing  demands  for  standard  housing,  j 

Miss  Joan  Smith,  Director  of  Relocation  for  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 

_  i 

assured  our  Relocation  Staff  that  -the  closest  BRA  project  (Fenway  Site  Office) 
have  completed  the  majority  of  their  displacement  activity  based  on  their  plan 
eind  that  those  tenants  waiting  for  future  displacement  would  be  moving  in  the 
Fenway  I  area  (that  eirea  bordered  by  Massachusetts  Avenue  and  Boylston  Street) . 
It  is  ovu:  conclusion  that  this  will  not  result  inucompeting  demand.   (See 
Appendix  6) 

(1)  Relocation  will  prepare  an  informational  statement  concerning  the 
entire  Relocation  activities.  The  statement  will  include  a  copy  of  services 
to  be  provided,  the  Relocation  benefits  (payments) ,  a  identification  of  the  cirea 
a  description  of  the  Relocation  process  (including  eviction  policy  and  grievance 
procedures)  address,  hours,  etc.  of  Relocation  Office  plus  that  of  DCA.  This 
informational  statement  will  be  sent  to  the  displacees  prior  to  their  receiving 
their  legal  eviction  notice.  This  informational  letter  will  include  a-  invitatic 
to  attend  one  of  two  meetings  being  held  by  Relocation  (10/22  and  10/24  at 
7:00  P.M.)  in  order  to  explain  the  reason  for  the  eviction  notice, j the  Relocatio 
benefits  and  to  answer  any  c[uestions  about  the  Relocation  process.  In  addition, 
when  the  Relocation  Plan  is  approved,  it  will  be  available  in  the  on-site 
relocation  office  for  at  least  30  days  for  any  of  the  tenants  to  review. 


RELOCATION  PLAN  APPENDICES 

I,  List  o£  Residents  (not  included  here) 

II.  RTH  letter  and  Survey  Form 

III. Results  of  Relocation  Survey  (discussed  in  Section  2; 
not  included  here^ 

IV.  Site  Population  Characteristics  (discussed  in  Section  2; 

not  included  here) 

V.  Relocation  Benefits 

VI.  Relocation  Guide 
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ROXBUHY  TENANTS  OP  HARVARD 

July  1,  1974 


Dear  Tenant, 

As  you  are  probably  aware  the  building  you  are  living  in 
will  have  to  be  torn  down  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  new 
Convent  Site  Bousing. 

We  have  approved  the  hiring  of  Madge  DiNitto  Associates, 
Relocation  Consultants  to  do  a  survey  of  each  individual  house- 
hold in  the  area  in  order  to  deteraine  what  your  relocation  needs 
will  be.   We  hope  you  will  cooperate  with  them  in  answering  their 
questions.   They  will  be  able  to  talk  with  you  about  moving  and  a 
about  the  Relocation  benefits. 

They  will  be  coming  by  in  the  next  two-  three  weeks. 

Sincerely, 

Bob  Parks 

Employees  of  Madge  DiNitto  Associates  are: 

Judy  Cohn 
Madge  DiNitto 
Terry  Egler 
Joan  Bsposito 

18  Francis  Street  Roxbury,  Massachusetts  02115 


*  Rent. 


^t  Address  Utilities. 


jment  #  Total. 


in 


Relationship 
o£  Bausehold  NzaRea      to  Bead       .  Age     Sex   Employed  By 


L  number  of  Rdalts                   Total  nuniber  of  Children. 
L  inccane  of  Head  of  Household:  Monthly  Yearly 


'.  income  others  in  household:   Monthly Yearly^ 


:s  (savings  account,  cash«  stocks,  bonds,  real  property) 

.  income  of  Household 

assets  clearly: _____—_—— 


(Please  note  that  ccanpleting  this  section  is  optional.   The  informat- 
ion vill  only  be  used  for  our  fair  housing  program) 
(  )ftroerican  Indian   (  ) Black   (  ) Oriental   (  ) Other  Minority^ 


(  )  Spanish  iVmerican   (  ) White  Specify 

m  wish  to  return  to  devslopasent?      Apparently  eligible  for: 

__  Ko     Dndecided (  )  Rent  subsidy  unit 

(  )  Moderate— inccane  unit 
(  )  Market  rent  unit 


MADGE  DiNITTO  ASSOCIATION 
MISSION  PARK  RELOCATION 
31  ST.  ALBANS  ROAD 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS   02115 
566-2003 

October  9,'  2974 

RELOCATION  BENEFITS 
Appendix  5 

Temporary  Move 

The  following  benefits  will  be  available  to  assist  those  tenants  who 
move  off-site  temporarily  with  the  intention  of  making  their  permanent  move 
into  the  new  housing  when  it  is  completed,  at  which  time  they  will  become 
eligible  for  a  Permanent  Move  Benefit,  (which  is  discussed  separately  in 
another  section) . 

I.  Current  RTH  Tenants  h^ve  Priority  for  Acceptance  into  Mission  Park 
Housing 
A.  Rent  will  be  based  on  income. 

II.  Moving  Costs  Paid 

A.  Tenants  can  choose  from  the  following: 

1.  Professional  mover  -  selected,  provided  and  paid  for  by  DiNitto 
Associates 

2.  Professional  mover  -  selected  by  tenant  who  can  either 

a.  arrange  with  mover  to  bill  DiNitto  Associates  or 

b.  pay  mover  and  present  receipt  for  reimbursement. 

3.  Tenant  may  move  themselves  in  return  for  self -move  payment. 

B.  Tenant  may  claim  reimbursement  for  other  reasonable  expenses 
including  packing,  crating,  insuring. shipping,  disconnecting  and 
reconnecting  household  appliances  and  reinstallation  of  telephone. 
Relocation  shall  reserve  the  right  to  decide  what  is  reasonable. 
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II.  Rent  Will  Remain  the  Same 

A.  Harvard  University  (  through  DiNitto  Associates)  will  pay  any 

,  ■' 

reasonable  difference  between  current  rent  eind  rent  in  a  temporary  • 
apartment  tmtil  Mission  Park  Housing  is  available. 

IV.  Bonus  for  Tenants  Who  Find  Their  Own  Temporary  Apartment 

A.  Although  DiNitto  Associates  will  assume  responsibility  for  finding 
satisfactory  temporary  housing  for  relocated  tenants,  a  bonus  will 
be  paid  to  tenants  who  find  their  own  apartments. 

V.  Dislocation  Allowance 

A.  Upon  moving  each  household  will  receive  $200.00  as  partial  compensa- 
tion for  the  inconvenience  of  moving  and  to  help  tenants  reestablish 
themselves  in  a  new  apartment. 


PERMANENT  MOVE  BENEFITS 

All  tenants  will  make  a  permanent  move  at  some  point.  Those  who  made 
a  Temporary  Move  may  later  claim  permanent  move  benefits  when  they  return  to 
Mission  Park  Housing. 

Those  who  claim  permanent  move  benefits  to  move  elsewhere  (other  than 
into  new  housing)  will  forfeit  temporary  move  benefits  and  priority  status 
for  acceptance  in  new  housing. 

I.  Moving  Expenses  .  .      ' 

A.  Actual  moving  ejcpenses  (Choice  1) 

1.  Professional  mover  -  selected,  provided,  and  paid  for  by  Harvard 
through  DiNitto  Associates. 

2.  Professional  mover  -  selected  by. tenant  who  may  either. 

a.  arrange  with  mover  to  bill  DiNitto  Associates  or 

b.  pay  mover  and  present  receipt  for  reimbursement. 

NOTE:  Other  costs  which  may  be  reimbursed  include:  packing,  crating, 

transporting  up  to  a  distance  of  50  miles,  insuring,  disconnecting 
eind  reconnecting  household  appliances  and  storage  costs  if  approved 
in  advance. 

B.  Fixed  payment  (Choice  2) 

1.  Tenants  may  also  move  themselves  in  return  for  a  fixed  payment 
(based  on  the  number  of  rooms  of  furniture  moved  from  your 
apartment) . 


1  Room 

$60 

5  Rooms 

$225 

2  Rooms 

$130 

6  Rooms 

$250 

3  Rooms 

$150 

7  Rooms 

$275 

A   Rooms 

$190 

8  Rooms 

$300 

NOTE:   In  the  case  of  persons  currently  sharing  an  apartment,  but  who 


I 
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desire  to  move  separately,  only  one  fixed  payment  can  be  claimed. 
In  the  event  that  a  professional  mover  is  used,  each  person  may 
claim  reimbursement  for  actual  moving  costs  if  each  submits 
separate  itemized  moving  bills.' 

II.   Dislocation  Allowance 

A.  A  partial  compensation  for  the  inconvenience  of  moving  and  to  help 
tenants  establish  themselves  in  new  apartments,  a  dislocation 
allowance  will  be  paid  according  to  the  following  schedule  based  on 
length  of  tenancy: 

Tenancy  begain  on  or  before  January  1,  1971       $350.00 
Tenancy  began  on  or  after  January  1,  1971        $200.00 

III.   $100.00  Bonus  for  Tenants  Not  Moving  into  New  Housing  who  Can  Find 
Apartments  for  Themselves. 

IV.  Replacement  Housing  Payments  for  Tenants 

All  tenants  making  a  permanent  move  -  whether  to  hew  housing  or 
elsewhere  -  will  be  eligible  for  Replacement  Housing  Payments  intended 
to  help  tenemts  meet  any  increase  in  rent  between  what  they  currently 
pay  and  the  cost  of  comparable  replacement  housing. 
A.   Eligibility  -  to  be  eligible  you  must: 

1.  Have  occupied  your  dwelling  for  at  least  90  days  prior  to 
receiving  official  eviction  notice. 

2.  Rent  or  purchase  and  occupy  standard  replacement  housing  within," 
six  months  after  vacating. 
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B.  Amount  of  Payment 

1.  A  payment  not  to  exceed  $4DQ0.00  over  a  4  (four)  year  period 

based  on  the  gross  rent  before  relocation  and  the  gross  rent  you. 
must  pay  after  relocation  to  obtain  compeirable  replacement 
housing  which  is  in  standard  condition  within  your  community. 
NOTE:  If  gross  rent  before  relocation  exceeds  25%  of  gross  income,  yovir 
payment  will  be  based  on  the  difference  between  25%  of  income  and 
new  gross  rent. 

C.  Collection  of  Payment 

1.  Tenants  who  rent  have  a  choice  between  the  following: 

a.  A  monthly  payment  for  the  difference  in  rent  as  explained 
above  which  may  not  exceed  $83.00  per  month,  over  a  4  (four)  . 
yeau:  period. 

b.  a'  lump  sum  payment  based  on  the  actual  difference  between  old 
and  new  rent  as  explained  above  multiplied  by  48  months. 

2.  Tenemts  who  choose  to  purchase  a  house  and  eire  able  to  arrange 
financing,  may  use  their  lump  sum  payment  for  which  they  are 
eligible,  as  calculated  above,  toward  a  down-payment  on  the 
purchase  of  standard  replacement  housing. 

V.  Rent  Bridging  -  applies  only  to  those  tenants  who  occupied  Harvard  owned 
buildings  before  1971  and  who  are  displaced  by  this  program  who  relocate  . 
to  Mission  Park  Housing. 

A.   Rent  in  the  Mission  Park  Housing  will  be  based  on  "Certified  Adjusted 
Monthly  Income".  There  are  three  rental  categories: 

1.   Low  income  tenants  who  will  be  eligible  for  rent  supplement 
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or  pviblic  housing  leasing  assistance  based  on  their  income. 

2.  Moderate  income  tenants  who  will  be  eligible  for  Sec. 235, 
moderate  program  benefits,  based  on  their  income. 

3.  Market  tenants  whose  income  is  in  excess  of  Section  236  progrcim 
limits.   (They  will  be  eligible  for  only  79A.) 

B.   Harvard  has  agreed  to  this  rent  bridging  program,  the  terms  of  which 
are  as  follows: 

1.  Relocated  teneints  in  the  low  and  moderate  rent  categories  whose 
tenancy  began  before  1966,  shall  pay  no  more  than  the  following 
percentages  of  "Certified  Adjusted  Monthly  Income"  for  seven 
years  according  to  the  following  schedule: 

%  of  Monthly  Income  Bridging  Period" 

22.5  Ist  through  5th  year  of  occupancy 

23.5  6th  year  of  occupancy 

24.5  7th  year  of  occupancy 

2.  Relocated  tenants  in  the  low  and  moderate  rent  categories  whose 
tenancy  began  after  1966,  but  before  1971,  shall  pay  no  "more  than 
the  following  percentages  of  their  "Certified  Adjusted  Monthly 
Income"  for  5  (five)  years  according  to  the  following  schedule: 

%  of  monthly  income  Bridging  Period 

22.5  1st  through  3rd  year  of  occupancy 

23.5  4th  year  of  occupancy 

24.5  5th  year  of  occupancy 
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Relocation  Benefits 


NOTE:   It  should  be  pointed  out  that  as  stated  in  Section  IV.  of  the 
Permanent  Move  Benefits,  ALL  tenants  making  a  permanent  move  are  entitled 
under  State  Law  Chap.  79A  to  apply  for  a  Replacement  Housing  Payment  for 
Tenants  up  to  a  maximum  of  $83.00  a  month  for  four  years  (according  to 
eligibility  requirement  outlined  in  Section  IV. 

For  some  tenants,  however,  the  Harvard  RTH  rent  bridging  will  provide  a 
larger  payment  benefit.  You  will  be  eligible  to  receive  the  benefit  which  is 

most  advcmtageous  to  you.  Both  kinds  of  benefits  will  take  into  consideration 

whether  or  not  you  qualify  for  a  low-income  sv±)sidy  in  the  new  housing. 

Below  you  will  find  an  explanation  of  the  main  differences  between  the 

the  State  Replacement  Housing  Payment  for  Tenemts  and  the  Harvard  Rent  Bridging 

Agreement. 


RHP  for  Tenants 


Bridging 


Number  of  years  available 


4  yecirs 


up  to  7  years 


Method  of  Payment 


monthly  or  lump  sum 
payment 


monthly 


Calculation 


based  on  difference 
between  old  and  new 
rent  (taking  into 
accoiint  your  gross 
income) 


based  on  difference 
between  rent  in  new 
housing  and  a  certain 
%  of  your  "certified 
adjusted  monthly  income 


Eligibility  criteria 


must  have  occupied 
old  unit  for  90 
days  prior  to  your 
eviction  notice 


must  have  occupied  your 
old  vinit  prior  to  Jan.l, 
1971 


Permanent  move  requirements 


must  occupy  standard 
housing 


must  occupy  apartment 
in  new  Mission  Pairk 
{'Housing 


uctODer  10,  1974 


Madge  Dinitto  Associates 

Mission  Park  Relocation 

31  St.  Albans  Road 

Boston,  Massachusetts   02115 

566-2003 


RELOCATION  GUIDE  FOR  FAMILIES  AND . INDIVIDUALS 

This  guide  has  been  prepared  by  Madge  DiNitto  Associates  in  order  to 
provide  you  with  information  about  relocation  payments  and  assistance. 
Please  read  it  carefully. 

As  you  know  the  property  in  which  you  are  living  is  to  be  demolished, 
in  order  to  build  Mission  Park.  This  will  be  864  mixed-income  units  financed 
by  the  Mass.  Housing  Finemce  Agency,  to  which  you  will  all  have  a  priority  to 
move  into  when  constructed. 

Our  relocation  program  is  designed  to  assist  you  in  moving  to  this  new 
housing  as  well  as  helping  you  find  temporary  housing  for  the  interim,  with 
as  little  inconvenience  to  you  as  possible.   On  addition,  we  will  provide  re-  . 
location  payments  described  in  the  Relocation  Benefits. 

In  order  to  assist  you,  we  have  set  up  a  Relocation  Office  at  31  St. 
Albans  Road,  Boston,  02115.   If  you  cannot  come  in  during  office  hours,  call  us 
and  we  can  arrange  another  time  to  talk  with  you. 

*IMPORTAi;!T;   Be  sure  to  contact  the  Relocation  Office  before  you  move  in  order 
to  assure  your  eligibility  for  relocation  payments.  You  will  lose  your 
eligibility  if  you  move  before  you  receive  your  Legal  eviction  notice,  or  if 
you  move  to  substandard  housing. 

RELOCATION  STANDARDS 


Only  housing  which  meets  relocation  standards  may  be  referred  to  you 
for  relocation. 


October  10,  1974 
(2) 


This  means  that  oiir  relocation  staff  will  inspect  all  housing  before  we  suggest 
it  to  you  (or  inspect  housing  you  find  yovirself)  to  make  sure  it: 

1.  Meets  City  Code  Standards  . 

2.  Is  adequate  in  size  •  • 

3.  Is  in  a  convenient  location  to  work, 

public  and  commercial  facilities  and  in  an  area  not  scheduled  for  public 
acquisition  or  code  enforcement. 

4.  Within  your  financial  means  so  that  you  don't  pay  in  rent  per  month 
more  than.  25  %  of  your  income. 

5.  Available  to  all  persons  without  regard  to  race,  creed,  or  country 
of  origin. 

RELOCATION  SERVICES 
Relocation  staff  will  be  available  to  assist  you: 

1.  In  looking  for  and  securing  apartments  in  the  neighborhood  you  prefer, 
including  all  rental  arrangements. 

2.  In  helping  you  apply  for  any  low  or  moderate  income  housing  that  you  are  : 
interested  in, your  application  will  be  followed  up  to  assure  that  you 
receive  priority  as  a  displaced  person. 

3.  In  selecting  a  home  if  you  are  interested. 

4.  In  understanding  the  Relocation  benefits  as  they  apply  to  you  and  helping 
you  file  your  replacement  housing  claims. 

5.  In  obtaining  assistance  with  any  other  question  or  problems  regarding 
relocation  in  order  to  minimize  your  hardship. 

6.  In  assitance  cuid  referral,  when  requested  with  problems  regarding  health, 
welfare,  employment,  legal  etc. 
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(3.) 

TIME  LIMIT  FOR  FILING  A  CLAIM 
A  claim  for  the  Rieplacement  Housing  payment  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Relocation  Office  within  6  months  of  renting  an  apartment  or  purchasing  a 
home.   (When  necessary,  to  facilitate  a  home  purchase,you  can  request  the  payment 
be  made  on  the  date  you  pass  papers  in  order  to  facilitate  this  purchase) 

*NOTE ;  Tenants  sharing  a  single  dwelling  unit  may  claim  only  one  replacement 
housing  payment. 

RIGHT  TO  APPEAL 
A  grievenace  procedure  will  be  established  through  which  a  person  may  appeal 
his  eligibility  for  relocation  or  amount  of  his  payment. 

a.  The  claimant  will  present  his  grievance  is  writing  to  Madge  DiNitto 
Associates. 

b.  .Madge  DiNitto  Associates  shall  explain  in  writing  the  basis  of 

determination  to  the  claimant. 

c.  If  Claimant  and  Relocation  cannot  solve  it,  Claimant  can  present 
grievance  to  Harvard. 

d.  If  claimant.  Relocation  and  Harvard  cannot  solve  the  problem,  the 

claimant  can  appeal  to  The  Bureau  of  Relocation 

Department  of  Community  Affairs 
100  Cambridge  St. 
Boston,  Mass. 
727-4033 

PROPERTY  MANAGEMENT 


The  property  shall  continue  to  be  managed  by  the  Hunneman  Company.   Their 
management  office  is  at  797  Hunington  Ave.  Tel#  734-8432. 

EVICTION  POLICY 
Eviction  shall  be  utilized  only  as  a  last  resort  and  shall  not  jeopardize 
your  right  to  relocation  payments.   Eviction  may  occur  only  as  a  result  of  one  or 
more  of  the  following  conditions. 


Oetober  "10,  1974 
(4) 

1.  Failure  to  pay  rent  except  in  those  cases  where  the  failure  to  pay 
is  based  upon  the  agency's  failure  to  keep  the  premises  habitable. 

r    • 

2.  Maintenance  of  a  nuisance  or  use  of  the  premises  for  illegal  purposes. 

3.  Material  breach  of  the  use  and  occupancy  agreemtent. 

4.  Refusal  to  accept  one  of  (3)  three  offers  of  accommodations  meeting 
relocation  standards. 

5.  The  eviction  is  required  by  state  or  local  law,  and  cannot  be  prevented 
by  the  local  agency. 


H.   AESTHETIC  ENVIRONMENT 

1.  INTRODUCTION   ^ 

This  section  presents  information  on  the  aesthetics  of  the  site,  to- 
gether with  views  of  adjacent  areas  and  the  proposed  development.   The 
impact  of  this  environment  on  the  project  is  discussed  in  the  following 
section.   The  visual  impact  of  the  project  on  historic  and  scenic  features 
and  on  the  neighborhood  is  discussed  as  well  as  the  impact  of  shadows  on 
the  swimming  and  wading  pools. 

2.  EXISTING  AESTHETICS  OF  THE  AREA 
2.1  Aesthetics  of  the  Site 

The  topography  of  the  proposed  site  can  be  characterized  as  being  a 
generally  flat  plane  which  gently  slopes  from  an  elevation  of  about  40  feet 
at  the  intersection  of  Huntington  Avenue  and  St.  Albans  Street  to  about  21 
feet  on  the  Riverway  for  a  difference  of  24  feet.   The  slope  of  the  site  is 
about  2.3%  to  4.0°6  giving  a  flat  appearance.  Areas  with  slopes  of  less  than 
4%  are  commonly  interpreted  as  being  usable  for  all  types  of  intensive  activ- 
ities . 

One  minor  topographic  feature  which  exists  near  the  Vining  Street  entry 
to  the  parking  lot  is  a  circular  mound  approximately  12  feet  high  by  75 
feet  in  diameter.  About  75%  of  the  total  site  is  covered  with  bituminous 
concrete,  the  majority  of  which  consists  of  the  9.8  acre  parking  lot.   Such 
expansive  paving  permits  long  views  within  and  through  much  of  the  site. 
For  example  ,  the  Riverway  and  Vining  Street  entry  to  the  parking  lot  can 

be  viewed  by  pedestrians  through  the  main  entry  gate  located  in  the  thirteen 
foot  high  brick  wall  which  extends  760  feet  along  Huntington  Avenue.   Several 
attractive  and  interesting  features  of  the  wall  are  a  "Boston  4  miles,  1729" 
marker  located  at  the  west  end  of  the  wall,  the  main  brick  entry  gate,  iron 
grill  work  and  the  masonary  details. 

The  brick  wall  and  a  six  foot  chain  link  fence  currently  enclose  the 
parking  area.   The  chain  link  fence  which  extends  720  feet  along  the  Riverway 
side  of  the  site  is  topped  with  barbed  wire.   The  parking  lot  is  normally 
filled  with  as  many  as  1,700  automobiles  during  an  average  workday  but  is 
generally  empty  on  the  weekends  and  outside  of  working  hours.   The  general 
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appearance  of  the  parking  lot,  although  it  is  relatively  well  maintained 
and  the  cars  are  parked  in  an  orderly  fashion,  would  not  be  considered  by 
most  persons  as  visually  attractive  or  as  having  a  positive  visual  impact 
on  the  community.   Some  trees  of  25  to  50  feet  in  height  can  be  seen  around 
the  perimeter  of  the  lot  while  a  few  such  trees  of  8  to  32  inches  in  diameter 
are  located  throughout  the  parking  lot.   The  trees  provide  some  shade  and 
visual  relief  to  the  expansive  asphalt  but  do  not  block  one's  view  across 
the  lot. 

The  area  not  included  within  the  parking  lot  is  generally  bounded  by 
Huntington  Avenue,  St.  Albans  Street,  the  back  property  lines  of  homes  on 
Fenwood  Streets  (between  St.  Albans  and  Vining  Streetsl ,  Vining  Street  and 
the  east  side  of  the  parking  lot.   Kempton  Street  passes  through  the 
center  of  this  area  between  Huntington  and  Fenwood.   Both  sides  of 
Kempton  are  lined  with  three-storied,  brick,  rowhouse-type  dwelling  units 
which  abut  the  sidewalk.  Most  of  the  nine  buildings  which  face  this 
street  appear  to  be  in  fair  to  poor  condition  with  some  windows  and  doors 
boarded  up  with  plywood.  A  narrow  and  enclosed  appearance  results  from  the 
lack  of  setback.  There  are  two  open  areas  along  Kempton,  a  well  maintained 
asphalt  recreational  area  with  a  basketball  court  between  street  numbers 
12  and  20  and  a  grassed  area  between  number  15  and  the  three-story  brick 
building  located  on  the  comer  of  Huntington.  A  large  red  and  black  super- 
graphics  design  is  painted  on  the  rear  wall  of  the  basketball  court.   A 
large  four-story  brick  building  stands  on  the  east  side  of  Vining  Street 
adjacent  to  the  parking  lot  entry.   There  are  three  three-story  brick 
buildings  with  some  commercial  space  which  are  similar  to  other  such  build- 
ings on  this  portion  of  Huntington  Avenue.  The  streets  and  sidewalks 
along  Kempton  and  those  adjacent  to  the  site  appear  in  good  condition,  and 
although  some  litter  can  be  seen  on  the  site  and  in  the  surrounding  areas, 
overall,  it  appears  fairly  well  maintained 

2.2  Views  of  Adjacent  Areas  and  the  Proposed  Development 

Major  views  of  adjacent  areas  have  for  convenience  been  grouped  as 
those  of: 

•  the  Riverway  and  Olmsted  Park  to  the  west; 
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•  Huntington  Avenue  from  Brigham  Circle  to  the  Riverway  and  Parker 
Hill  to  the  south  and 

•  Francis  Street,  Fenwood  Street  and  the  institutional  buildings 
to  the  north  and  east. 

Several  views  are  shown  in  Figure  H-1  and  their  locations  in  Figure  H-2. 

Both  sides  of  the  Riverway  are  lined  with  oaks  of  10  to  30  inches  in 
diameter  and  spaced  at  forty- foot  intervals.   The  branches  of  these  rela- 
tively large  oaks  arch  over  the  Riverway  and  create  a  pleasant  tunnel  effect. 
Similarly  the  canopy  created  by  these  trees  extends  over  the  new  sidewalk 
which  abuts  the  site.   No  sidewalk  exists  on  the  west  side  of  the  Riverway 
along  Olmsted  Park.   The  appearance  of  the  portion  of  the  park  directly 

across  from  the  site  is  one  of  a  natural  setting  consiting  of  dense 
undergrowth  and  reeds.   Such  dense  vegetation  blocks  the  view  of  the  brook 
which  runs  through  the  park.   The  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  site 
across  the  driveway  to  the  park  is  about  seventy-feet  and  is  relatively 
unobstructed  except  for  the  traffic.  The  portions  of  the  park  along  Brookline 
Avenue  appear  more  suited  for  recreational  purposes  than  the  area  along  the 
Riverway  and  directly  across  from  the  site.  The  park  extends  both  north  and 
south  of  the  site  for  several  miles  and  offers  numerous  recreational  opportun- 
ities in  an  attractive  setting. 

The  portion  of  Huntington  Avenue  located  between  the  Riverway  and 
Brigham  Circle  is  both  commercial  and  residential  in  its  character.  The 
buildings  are  primarily  brick  and  are  three  to  five  stories  in  height 
although  some  taller  institutional  structures  are  located  beyond  the  circle 
and  also  in  Brookline.   Huntington  Avenue,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Riverway, 
curves  in  toward  the  site  providing  persons  with  a  more  direct  view  of  the 
site.   The  brick  wall  along  Huntington  acts  as  a  visual  and  physical  barrier, 
isolating  the  site  from  the  rest  of  the  community.   Parker  Hill  is  located 
directly  south  of  this  portion  of  Huntington  Avenue.  Although  the  top  of 
the  hill  is  approximately  100  feet  above  Huntington  Avenue  there  are 
surprisingly  few  views  of  the  site  from  the  streets  in  this  area. 

Francis  and  Fenwood  Streets  appear  predominantly  residential  with  2-1/2 
and  3  story  wood  frame  homes.  A  number  of  the  homes  on  these  streets  appear 
to  have  been  recently  painted  and  their  exteriors  are  generally  in  good 
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condition.   Parked  cars  occupy  both  sides  of  these  streets.   Beyond  these 
residences  to  the  north  and  east  are  numerous  institutional-type  structures 
of  varying  heights  and  designs.   Views  of  some  of  these  structures  are 
possible  from  the  site. 

3.  IMPACT  OF  THE  ENVIRONMENT  ON  THE  PROJECT 

The  Mission  Hill  area  is  generally  well  maintained  and  would  likely 
continue  to  be  an  aesthtically  pleasing  area  to  live  in.  No  unsightly 

features  were  identified  in  the  area  adjacent  to  the  proposed  site.   Both 
institutional  and  residential  structures  appear  to  be  in  good  repair  with 
some  exceptions.   The  principal  visual  amenity  in  the  area  is  Olmsted  Park. 
The  park  is  quite  attractive  and  pleasant  even  though  the  water  as  identified 
in  the  MAPC's  Olmsted  Park  System  Study  Interim  Summary  Findings  report  is 
considered  to  be  of  poor  quality.   The  townhouses  along  the  Riverway  and 
units  on  the  upper  floors  of  the  highrise  tower,  and  some  of  the  midrise 
units  would  enjoy  views  of  the  park  and  the  trees  which  line  the  Riverway. 

4.  IMPACT  OF  THE  PROJECT  ON  THE  ENVIRON^CNT 

4.1  Construction  Period 

Negative  visual  impacts  would  likely  be  limited  to  the  construction 
phase  of  the  development.   During  the  construction  phase  the  public  will  be 
exposed  to  views  generally  associated  with  large  scale  construction  projects 
such  as  piles  of  soil  from  excavation;  required  building  materials;  and 
delivery,  dump  trucks  and  other  heavy  construction  machinery.  Some  of  the 
noise  and  visual  impacts  will  be  reduced  by  keeping  the  brick  wall  intact 
as  much  as  possible  during  construction.   The  contractor  will  schedule  work 
and  maintain  the  site  in  an  orderly  fashion  so  as  to  both  facilitate  the 
construction  process  and  minimize  the  time  which  construction  debris,  build- 
ing materials  and  required  equipment  need  be  stored  on  the  site. 
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4.2  Visual  Impact  of  the  Project 
Impact  on  Historic  and  Scenic  Features 

There  are  two  historic  and  scenic  features  within  close  proximity  of 
the  proposed  site:   the  Olmsted  Park  System  and  a  "four  miles  to  Boston, 
172  9"  marker.   The  Olmsted  Park  System  is  located  west  of  the  site  and 
separated  from  it  by  the  Riverway.   The  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer 
and  an  area  representative  from  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment visited  the  site  and  found  that  the  proposed  development  will  have  "no 
effect"  under  the  definition  provided  in  the  procedures  of  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation  as  published  in  the  Federal  Register  of 
January  25,  1974.   A  letter  to  this  effect  is  attached. 

A  steep  slope  will  be  created  and  heavily  planted  between  the  Riverway 
and  the  townhouse  units  so  as  to  blend  with  Olmsted  Park.   The  "4  miles  to 
Boston,  1729"  marker  is  located  in  a  small  recessed  arch  in  the  west  end  of 
the  brick  wall  facing  Huntington  Avenue.  This  marker  will  not  be  disturbed 
or  altered  under  the  proposed  action.  The  entry/exit  to  the  garage  will 
require  that  a  portion  of  the  wall  to  the  west  of  the  marker  be  dismantled; 
neither  the  dismantling  nor  the  proposed  traffic  which  may  enter  or  leave 
the  garage  will  affect  the  marker.  This  marker  is  included  in  the  Registry 
of  Historic  Places. 

Impact  on  the  Neighborhood 

In  the  proposed  project  about  half  of  the  brick  wall  along  Huntington 
Avenue,  including  the  4  mile  marker  will  remain  intact  while  other  portions 
will  either  be  reconstructed  or  removed  to  the  granite  foundation.   A  semi- 
circular arch  approximately  24  feet  high  will  be  included  in  the  wall  along 
Huntington  Avenue  as  an  entry/exit  point  to  the  streets  within  the  develop- 
ment.  Tlie  taller  portions  of  the  wall  which  remain  will  continue  to  act  as 
a  visual  barrier  to  both  persons  in  the  development  and  passersby.   The 
granite  foundation  of  about  one  foot  in  height  which  will  remain  for  about 
half  the  distance  along  Huntington  will  provide  an  obvious  division  between 
the  proposed  development  and  the  sidewalk  along  Huntington  Avenue.   Low 
plantings  of  about  3  feet  in  height  as  proposed  in  the  planting  plan  will 
help  to  accentuate  this  division. 
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•  o  DEPARTMENT    OF    HOUSING    AND    URBAN    DEVELOPMENT         area  offices 

Boston,  Massachusetts 
Hartford,  Connecticut 
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REGION    I 

REGIONAL    OFFICE 

BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON,   MASSACHUSETTS     02114 

SEP  1  6  1974 


IN    REPLY    REFER    TO: 

1.1PM- 2 


If 

/ 


Ifc.  Philip  La.patin 

Gaston,  Snow  &  Ijly,  Bartlett 

225  J^anklin  Street 

Boston,  Maosci-chusetts  02110 

Dear  I-Ir.  Lapotin; 

Subject;  Olmctead  Park  Community 
Boston,  Ifessachusetts 

As  you  requested,  this  is  to  advise  you  that  vrc  have  re- 
viewed the  site  of  the  subject  proposed  MHFA  project  - 
located  on  the  Riverway  -  for  its  effect  on  the  adJ3.cent 
Olmstoad  Park  System,  a  property  listed  on  the  National 
ri:e£;istcr  of  Historic  Places. 

On  July  10,  1971+,  the  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer 
and  a  representative  of  this  office  made  a  visit  to  the 
site  of  the  proposed  housing.  After  consultation  with  the 
State  Historic  Preservation  Officer,  and  on  the  basis  of 
information  available  to  date,  it  has  been  determined  that 
the  proposed  action  has  no  effect  under  the  definition  pro- 
vided in  the  procedures  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic 
Preservation  as  pTiblished  in  the  Federal  Register  of 
January  25,  Y)}k(/ 

I  hope  this  if3  responsive^,,,fetf^pa:7  request. 

Sincerely,  /y 

^'/ 

^A/illflfem  H.  Hernandez,   Jr". 
/    Acting  A'-ea  Director 

Copy: 

William  White,  I'KP/,  Boston 

Thomas  Comu,  Comu  Corp.,  Boston 
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Views  of  the  development  would  be  primarily  from  the  Riverway  and 
Huntington  Avenue.   The  Riverway  views  would  be  of  the  heavily  planted 
slope  with  ramps  and  steps  to  a  grouping  of  three-story  townhouse  units 
elevated  approximately  18-feet  above  street  level.   Through  these  groupings 
there  might  be  an  occasional  glimpse  of  more  townhouses,  some  midrise  units 
and  the  highrise  tower.   Because  the  oaks  are  deciduous  trees,  these  struc- 
tures will  be  more  obvious  from  late  fall  to  early  spring.   Views  from 
Huntington  of  the  development  would  be  of  the  highrise  tower,  stepped  mid- 
rise  structures,  the  plaza  commercial  shopping  area,  portions  of  the  brick 
wall  and  the  entry/exit  arch.   The  views  of  the  development  from  St.  Albans 
Street,  Vining  Street  and  the  interior  road  system  will  commonly  include 
in  the  foreground  the  townhouse  units  of  2  to  3  stories  in  height  with 
separate  surface  parking  spaces,  single  entries  and  separate  front  and  rear 
yards.   Between  the  townhouses  will  be  seen  recreational  areas  such  as  the 
basketball  and  tennis  courts,  the  tot  lots  and  the  community  center  and 
pools.   Views  of  the  underground  parking  garage  will  be  limited  to  points 
of  exit  and  entry  located  on  Vining  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue. 

Generally  the  experience  of  traveling  past  the  site  will  have  changed 
from  a  view  of  an  asphalt  parking  lot  and  row-type  housing  in  fair  condition 
to  an  active  and  attractive  living  environment.  The  experience  of  walking 
through  or  traveling  past  the  new  environment  will  be  enhanced  by  attractive 
landscaping,  benches,  walks,  decorative  and  drinking  fountains,  in  addition 
to  the  recreational,  commercial  and  residential  elements  of  the  design. 

Occasional  views  of  portions  of  the  site  are  possible  along  streets 
such  as  Shepherd,  Frawley,  Mission  and  Sachem.   Views  of  the  proposed 
development  from  Parker  Hill  will  be  constrained  by  the  existing  roads  and 
homes.   Views  of  the  upper  portions  of  the  highrise  tower  will  likely  be 
possible  along  these  same  streets  on  the  north  side  of  Parker  Hill. 

The  proposed  development  is  expected  to  have  an  overall  positive  visual 
impact  on  the  Mission  Hill  area  because: 

•   The  character  of  the  area  is  respected  by  locating  lower- 
density  townhouses  along  the  Riverway  across  from  Olmsted 
Park  and  by  also  locating  the  higher  density  along  Huntington 
Avenue  where  a  greater  amount  of  residential  development 
occurs  at  present.  The  height  of  the  tower,  approximately 
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245  feet,  is  comparable  to  other  highrise  structures  in  the 
area.   For  example,  the  following  buildings  in  the  area  are 
all  greater  than  200  foot  heights:  the  DANA  Research  Center, 
Children's  Hospital  Medical  Center,  School  of  Public  Health 
buildings  and  several  apartment  towers.   An  analysis  of 
shadows  cast  by  the  tower  on  the  development  was  conducted 
by  John  Sharratt  Associates  in  order  to  determine  if  the 
recreation  center  area  and  pools  would  be  affected  during 
the  summer  months.   The  results  of  the  study  indicate  that 
shadows  will  not  affect  these  recreational  features.  The 
impact  of  the  tower  on  the  skyline  is  minimized  in  two  ways; 
first,  by  developing  a  single  highrise  tower  and  secondly, 
by  including  in  the  design  three  stepped  buildings  which  make 
a  more  gradual  transition  from  the  townhouse  units.   The  two 
midrise  buildings  parallel  to  Huntington  Avenue  vary  in  height 
from  about  36  to  72  feet,  while  the  midrise  building  perpen- 
dicular to  Huntington  Avenue  varies  from  about  63  to  108  feet 
in  height.   The  stepped  appearance  of  these  buildings,  because 
of  their  arrangement,  would  be  apparent  to  persons  traveling 
in  either  direction  along  Huntington  Avenue. 

Shops  included  in  the  ground  floor  of  the  highrise  and  midrise 
unit  are  consistent  with  similar  development  along  Huntington. 
The  provision  of  parking  will  encourage  persons  not  living  in 
the  development  to  utilize  these  shops  as  will  their  convenient 
location. 

These  shops,  and  interesting  design  features  such  as  the  entry 
arch,  benches,  and  fountains,  all  will  help  to  encourage  persons 
within  the  neighborhood  to  use  the  public  plaza.   It  is  believed 
that  the  development  of  the  tower  as  a  focal  point,  the  inclusion 
of  shops  and  the  plaza,  the  stepped  effect  of  the  structures  and 
the  modifications  to  the  brick  wall  are  all  features  which 
contribute  to  making  the  proposed  plan  part  of  the  community. 

The  design,  scale,  and  building  materials  used  in  the  townhouses 
are  believed  to  respect  the  existing  neighborhood.   Likewise, 
construction  materials  selected  for  the  midrise  and  highrise 
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structures  of  concrete  and  brick  are  consistent  with  those 
used  in  other  such  buildings  in  the  neighborhood.   The  townhouses 
provide  individualized  surface  parking,  entries  and  yards  for 
each  unit  and  thus  make  them  more  characteristic  of  housing  in 
the  area. 

•   Landscape  materials  such  as  trees,  shrubs  and  grass  will 
soften  edges  of  buildings,  add  color  and  texture  as  well  as 
provide  shade  and  a  desirable  playing  surface  and  will  help 
to  separate  public  from  private  spaces. 

4.3  Impact  of  Shadows  on  the  Swimming  and  Wading  Pools 

The  shadows  cast  by  the  highrise  building  are  not  expected  to  affect 
persons  using  the  swimming  and  wading  pools.   The  highrise  tower  is  expected 
to  cast  longer  shadows  than  any  other  structure  simply  because  it  is  taller. 
Figures  H-3  and  H-4  indicate  the  approximate  location  and  extent  of  shadows 
for  two  days  of  the  year,  June  22  and  September  23.   The  swimming  and  wading 
pools  would  be  expected  to  be  used  approximately  between  these  dates. 
June  22  shadows  do  not  reach  the  pools.  At  about  9  A.M.  the  shadow  would 
reach  the  Huntington  midrise  and  from  about  10  to  noon  is  cast  in  the  area 
between  the  tower  and  the  community  center.  The  late  September  shadows, 
however,  reach  the  pools  and  the  community  center  area  between  about  10  A.M. 
and  noon.   Since  it  is  late  in  the  season,  such  shadows  are  not  expected  to 
affect  persons  using  the  pools. 
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I.   IMPACT  AMONG  PROJECT  COMPONENTS 

The  following  section  describes  several  impacts  among  project  compon- 
ents, including  single  structure  space  habitability,  relation  of  structures 
to  one  another,  traffic  patterns,  building  materials,  and  design  compati- 
bility.  Figures  I-l  through  1-7  show  the  site  plan,  typical  floor  plans 
and  building  layouts  for  the  townhouses  and  midrise  and  highrise  structures, 
and  sections  along  the  Riverway  and  along  the  north  edge  of  the  site. 

1.   SINGLE  STRUCTURE  HABITABILITY 

The  twenty-seven  story  highrise  structure  is  located  midway  along 
Huntington  Avenue.   The  structure  will  contain  260  one  and  two  bedroom 
apartments.   The  number  of  units  for  the  highrise  structure,  each  midrise 
structure  and  the  townhouses  is  shown  in  Table  I-l.   In  front  of  the  high- 
rise  is  located  a  plaza  which  is  expected  to  provide  passive  recreational 
or  meeting  space  for  the  development  and  the  community,  in  additon  to  act- 
ing as  a  central  focal  point  along  Huntington  Avenue.  Access  to  the  under- 
ground parking  garage,  designed  to  accommodate  persons  residing  in  the 
midrise  and  highrise  units  and  institutional  needs,  is  provided  through  a 
kiosk  off  the  plaza  near  the  west  side  of  the  highrise  apartment  building 
and  at  the  vehicle  entrance/exit  on  Vining  Street.   In  addition  to  the  high- 
rise  building,  three  midrise  structures  are  proposed  to  be  located  along 
Huntington  Avenue,  and  are  referred  to  as  the  Route  9,  Huntington  and 
Brigham  Circle  Buildings.   All  of  these  midrise  units  will  include  primarily 
one  and  two  bedroom  apartment  units.  The  Route  9  and  Brigham  Circle  Build- 
ings would  provide  housing  for  the  elderly  for  a  total  of  170  units.   The 
Huntington  and  highrise  structures  will  basically  provide  housing  for  small 
families  and  individuals.   Large  family  units  are  provided  in  156  townhouses 
of  mostly  three  and  four  bedroom  units.  The  townhouse  units  occupy  the 
major  portion  of  the  site.  These  structures  occupy  more  than  50%  of  the 
total  area  for  all  buildings;  the  total  ground  floor  area  for  the  townhouses 
is  about  73,000  sq.  feet  as  compared  to  the  same  area  for  all  other  buildings, 
which  is  about  63,000  square  feet.   The  remaining  midrise,  referred  to  as 
the  Mass.  Mental  Building,  is  located  along  the  Riverway  in  the  northwestern 
portion  of  the  site.   The  Mass.  Mental  midrise,  similarly,  provides  one  and 
two  bedroom  and  a  few  three  bedroom  units. 
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TABLE  I-l 
MIXES  OF  D.U.'S  BY  TYPE  AND  FLOOR  NUMBERS 


Building 

Floor 
Numbers 

Bedroom  Mix 
by  Floor 

Bedroom 

Totals 

IB 

2B 

3B 

4B 

IB 

2B 

3B 

4B 

Highrise  Tower 

2-27 

6 

4 

156 

104 

0 

0 

Brighara  Circle 
Midrise 

2-4 

5-6 

7 

8 

11 

7 
4 
4 

6 
2 

1 

55 

22 

1 

0 

Huntington  Ave. 
Midrise 

2-8 

9-10 

11-13 

7 
7 
4 

6 
2 

1 

75 

46 

3 

0 

Route  9 
Midrise 

Ground  Floor 
2-4 
5-6 

7 

8 

10 

11 

7 

4 

4 

4 
6 
2 

1 

65 

26 

1 

0 

Mass  Mental 
Midrise 

Ground  Floor 

2-8 
9-10 
11-13 

2 

11 

7 

4 

6 

2 

1 

105 

46 

3 

0 

Townhouse s 

0 

8 

114 

34 
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On-site  surface  parking  is  provided  for  all  townhouse  units  while 
limited  numbers  of  surface  parking  spaces  are  provided  for  the  residents 
of  the  mid-  and  highrise  structures.  Additional  parking  spaces  will  be 
available  in  the  underground  parking  garage. 

Recreational  facilities  are  provided  throughout  the  site.  The  major 
active  recreational  area  is  located  in  the  center  of  the  site  and  contains 
the  swimming  and  wading  pools,  a  full  basketball  court,  the  community 
building  and  grassed  open  space.   Other  active  recreational  areas  include 
the  tennis  courts  and  another  basketball  court  on  the  east  side  of  the  site. 
These  active  recreational  areas  are  adjacent  to  the  townhouse  units  and 
generally  removed  from  the  main  transportation  routes  in  the  area,  Hunting- 
ton Avenue  and  the  Riverway.   Passive  recreational  areas  include  the 
community  plaza  as  well  as  the  other  open  spaces  and  walks  throughout  the 
site.   The  townhouses  are  designed  with  individual  entries  and  defined  yard 
spaces  over  which  the  occupants  will  be  responsible  for  surveillance  and 
maintenance  and,  therefore,  personalized  open  space  for  these  units  will  be 
developed.   The  site  has  an  internal  circulation  system  which  is  described 
in  detail  in  Section  D.   Plan  areas  in  square  feet  for  all  of  the  proposed 
structures,  internal  road  network,  parking  and  the  tennis  and  basketball 
courts  are  as  follows: 


Site 

Plan  Area  (Sq.Ft.) 

Structures 

Highrise 

8,699 

Mass.  Mental  Midrise 

15,472 

Huntington  Midrise 

11,566 

Route  9  Midrise 

13,843 

Brigham  Circle  Midrise 

13,599 

Townhouses 

73,300 

Total  136,479 

Roadways 

111,933 

Parking 

23,652 

Courts  (ten 

1 

nis  S  basketball) 

4,554 

Adequate  natural  light  for  every  unit  will  be  made  possible  by  the 
inclusion  of  windows  in  all  livingroom  and  bedroom  spaces.   Some  windows  will 
be  designed  to  extend  beyond  the  face  of  the  building,  adding  interesting 
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exterior  v.all  relief  and  also  providing  good  interior  light.   The  size  of 
the  windows  will  be  standardized  within  each  building  and  as  much  as  pos- 
ible  through  the  development.  The  amount  of  direct  sunlight  a  unit  will 
receive  each  day  is  dependent  upon  the  orientation  of  the  building,  location 
of  the  unit  in  the  building  and  season  of  the  year.   The  following  indicates 
the  general  direction  of  most  units  in  each  structure,  those  with  east, 
south  and  west  orientation  will  receive  the  greater  amount  of  direct  sun- 
light throughout  the  year. 


Building 

Orientation  of  Most  Windows 

Brigham  Circle  Midrise 
Huntington  Avenue  Midrise 
Route   9  Midrise 
Mass   Mental   Midrise 
Highrise  Tower 
Tovmhouses 

North   and  south 

East   and  west 

North-northwest   and  south-southwest 

Northeast   and  southwest 

North   and  south 

Vari  ab 1 e 

Natural  colors  will  predominate  throughout  the  development.   Interior 
walls  will  be  off-white  while  bright  colors  will  be  used  for  accent  purposes 
throughout  all  structures.  For  example,  entries  and  lobbies  may  be  accentu- 
ated by  a  wall  painted  a  bright  color,  colorful  glazed  brick  or  the  use  of 
super-graphics. 

The  156  tovvTihouses  consist  of  2,  3  and  4  bedroom  units  vi/hich  are 
primarily  oriented  towards  the  interior  street  system.   Each  unit  is 
provided  with  a  single  paved  surface  parking  space,  a  separate  direct 
entrance,  and  front  and  rear  yards.   The  roofs  are  covered  with  asphalt 
shingles,  pitched,  and  vary  in  height  from  28  to  38  feet.  An  irregular 
roofline  and  a  facade  staggered  by  seven  feet  contribute  to  a  somewhat 
individualized  design  for  the  exteriors  of  the  townhouse  units.  Wood 
shingles  and  brick  veneer  will  be  used  on  the  exterior  wall.   Both  building 
materials  and  the  above  mentioned  design  features  make  these  units  compatable 
with  other  existing  residential  units  in  the  Mission  Hill  area  and  other 
buildings  in  the  development.  The  townhouses  are  designed  to  accomodate 
families  and  include  a  total  of  148  three  and  four  bedroom  units  and  8 
two  bedroom  units.   The  townhouses  are  positioned  on  the  site  so  as  to  allow 
easy  access  to  all  recreational  facilities  and  shopping. 
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The  community  center  is  centrally  located.   In  addition  to  the  more 
active  recreational  and  community  facilities  provided  for  older  children 
and  adults  additional  facilities  such  as  several  tot-lots,  a  wading  pool, 
and  open  spaces  exist  for  younger  children.   Most  of  the  recreational  areas 
and  features  are  located  away  from  the  streets  in  order  to  provide  greater 
safety.   Some  surveillance  of  each  recreational  facility  will  be  possible 
from  adjacent  townhouses  and  midrise  units. 

All  structures  in  the  development,  including  the  townhouses,  will  be 
airconditioned  according  to  current  plans.  All  units  will  have  exterior 
windows  which  can  be  opened  such  that  ventilation  without  airconditioning 
is  possible.   Noise  which  would  effect  the  dwelling  units  would  be  greatest 
along  the  Riverway  and  Huntington  Avenue.   Some  people  in  units  within  the 
interior  of  the  site  around  active  recreational  facilities  such  as  the  pools 
and  basketball  and  tennis  courts  might  consider  the  voice  and  other  recre- 
ational activity  noises  objectionable.   Others  may  disagree,  finding  that 
such  a  location  would  be  desirable  and  more  convenient  for  their  children. 
Such  street  and  recreational  noises  are  expected  to  be  reduced  or  minimized 
when  windows  in  these  areas  are  closed.   Noise  between  adjacent  dwelling 
units  will  be  minimized  by  following  appropriate  building  and  design  stand- 
ards, carpeting  concrete  floors  in  the  high  and  midrise  structures  and  by 
carpeting  the  wooden  floors  in  the  townhouses. 

Some  entries  to  2  to  3  bedroom  townhouse  units  will  be  located  on  the 
ground  floor.   Other  entries  to  additional  3  bedroom  units  and  some  4  bed- 
room units  will  be  on  the  second  floor  level  of  the  townhouses.   Some  of  the 
3  bedroom,  ground-floor  entry  townhouses  will  have  their  bedrooms  located  on 
the  second  floor.   The  2  bedroom  townhouse  units  will  be  located  entirely 
on  ground  level.  The  3  and  4  bedroom  units  with  second  floor  entries  will 
all  have  bedrooms  located  on  the  third  floor  level.  The  townhouse  units 
are  all  24  feet  wide  but  differ  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  total  living 
area.   For  example,  the  2  bedroom  units  have  876  square  feet  of  floor  space 
as  compared  to  the  3  bedroom  units  which  range  from  1,288  to  1,440  square 
feet  of  floor  space  and  the  4  bedroom  units  having  1,788  square  feet.   Each 
of  the  townhouses  has  a  washer,  dryer  and  a  minimum  of  1-1/2  baths.  The 
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main  entryways  to  all  these  units  are  direct  and  through  the  living  room. 
Likewise,  access  to  the  kitchen,  for  the  most  part,  is  also  direct.  A  half 
bath  is  included  in  each  unit  on  the  same  floor  as  the  living  room,  dining 
room  and  kitchen. 

The  living  room  dimensions  are  about  the  same  for  all  the  units  while 
the  dimensions  of  the  bedrooms  vary.  Typical  dimensions  are  shown  in  Figures 
1-2  through  1-5.   In  addition  to  the  front  entries,  rear  entries  are  provided 
throughout.   Trash  cans  for  some  of  the  units  may  be  stored  beneath  entry 
steps  to  the  second  floor  units.   Each  room,  with  the  exception  of  the  baths, 
has  at  least  one  window  allowing  for  ample  light  and  ventilation  as  well  as 
surveillance  of  both  front  and  rear  yards.   Closet  space  is  provided  in  each 
bedroom,  some  of  which  are  of  a  walk-in  type.   The  townhouses  have  been 
designed  with  maximum  security  in  mind.   All  exterior  doors  have  lights  and 
there  are  no  interior  public  corridors.   The  doors  have  steel  jams  and  heavy 
duty  locks.   There  are  turf  barriers  around  each  yard  and  both  front  and 
rear  yards  are  visible  from  apartment  unit  windows. 

The  Route  9  midrise  building  consists  of  92  units  for  the  elderly. 
In  addition  to  its  convenient  location  with  respect  to  public  trans- 
portation, and  the  proposed  shops  and  plaza,  this  structure  benefits  from 
visual  and  audio  protection  provided  by  the  portion  of  the  existing 
brick  wall  which  will  remain.   Another  structure,  the  Brigham  Circle 
midrise,  is  similarly  designed  for  occupancy  by  elderly  persons.  This 
structure  will  consist  of  78  units.   Similar  amenities  will  be  provided  in 
this  building  as  are  in  the  Route  9  structure.  Within  these  two  buildings 
there  will  be  120  one  bedroom  units,  48  two  bedroom  units  and  2  three 
bedroom  units  or  a  total  of  170  separate  units. 

Two  other  midrise  structures,  the  Huntington  Avenue  building  and  the 
Mass.  Mental  building,  likewise  consist  almost  exclusively  of  one  and  two 
bedroom  units.   Specifically  there  will  be  180  one  bedroom  units,  92  two 
bedroom  units,  and  6  three  bedroom  units  for  a  total  of  278  units  oriented 
towards  smaller  families.   A  typical  one  bedroom  midrise  unit  would  include 
a  bedroom,  living  and  dining  room  area,  kitchen,  full  bath,  storage  and 
linen  closets  and  a  small  entry  hall.   In  addition,  clothes  closets  are 
found  in  both  the  entry  hall  and  the  bedrooms.  The  total  floor  space  would 
be  approximately  660  square  feet.  The  2  bedroom  unit  would  be  about  50% 
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larger  having  a  total  of  924  square  feet  of  living  space.   In  addition  to 
the  difference  of  total  floor  space,  these  units  will  include  another  bed- 
room, more  closet  space,  a  1/2  bath,  and  a  larger  dining  and  living  room. 

Access  to  the  midrise  units  will  be  through  a  vestibule  and  lobby 
area  on  the  ground  floor  where  the  elevators  are  located.   A  management 
and  security  space  with  a  glass  partition  overlooks  the  lobby  and  elevators. 
The  lobby  areas  have  specifically  been  designed  with  security  in  mind. 
The  outer  door  to  the  lobby  will  be  unlocked  at  all  times.   Visitors  will 
press  an  intercom  button  to  talk  to  the  apartment  they  wish  to  visit  and 
will  be  buzzed  in  through  an  inner  door.  A  TV  camera  will  monitor  this 
area;  each  apartment  will  be  able  to  view  the  lobby  area  through  channel 
12  on  their  TV  set  via  closed  circuit  TV  if  they  wish  to.  There  will 
also  be  a  TV  monitor  in  the  maintenance  area.   The  guard  in  the  manage- 
ment and  security  space  can  directly  view  the  lobby  area  through  the 
glass  partition.   He  may  also  challenge  a  visitor  via  the  intercom  system. 
Stairways  for  fire  escape  purposes  are  provided  at  both  ends  of  each  mid- 
rise  building.   Upon  leaving  the  elevator  on  an  upper  floor  a  person  first 
enters  a  lounge  area  approximately  22  x  28  feet.   The  apartments  are 
located  on  both  sides  of  the  corridor  which  leads  off  of  the  lounge.  The 
corridors  will  vary  in  length  but  are  all  6  feet  in  width.  A  window  is 
included  in  each  of  these  lounge  areas  making  them  feel  less  confined.  A 
view  of  the  entire  length  of  the  corridor  will  be  possible  from  the  lounge 
area.  The  Route  9  and  Brigham  Circle  buildings  will  have  rooftop  terraces 
and  other  community  facilities  such  as  a  recreational  lounge,  washrooms, 
small  kitchens  and  laundry  machines. 

The  highrise  tower  is  expected  to  provide  housing  for  younger  couples 
and  single  persons.  There  will  be  156  one  bedroom  and  104  two  bedroom  units 
for  a  total  of  260  units  in  the  structure.  The  typical  floor  plans  of  these 
one  and  two  bedroom  units  indicate  that  about  the  same  amount  of  space  and 
facilities  are  included  in  these  units  as  are  included  in  the  one  and  two 
bedroom  midrise  units.   Some  of  the  units  will  have  exterior  balconies  of 
11'  X  6'.  Access  to  the  highrise  units,  as  in  the  case  of  the  midrise 
buildings,  will  be  through  a  vestibule  and  lounge  adjacent  to  which  manage- 
ment and  security  space  is  provided.  Twin  elevators  will  take  persons  from 
the  ground  floor  lounge  to  an  upper  floor  lobby  and  lounge.   From  here 
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persons  unuld  v\;a]k  down  a  6-foot  wide  corridor  to  their  apartment  units 
located  on  both  sides  of  the  hall.  The  top  floor  of  the  highrise  will 
have  communal  facilities  such  as  a  large  community  room,  laundry  room  and 
balcony. 

The  3  story  community  center  building  is  located  north  of  the  highrise 
tower  and  oriented  towards  the  swimming  and  wading  pools.  The  first  floor 
will  contain  a  small  entry  lobby  off  of  which  will  be  located  a  36'  x  25' 
crafts  and  recreation  room,  and  bathroom  facilities  for  both  men  and  women. 
Showers  are  included  in  the  bathroom  as  are  toilet  facilities  for  handicapped 
persons.   Similar  facilities  are  included  in  the  Route  9  and  Brigham  Circle 
midrise  units.   It  may  be  further  noted  that  ramps  will  be  provided  for  the 
convenience  of  such  handicapped  persons  at  all  street  crossings.  On  the 
second  floor  is  found  a  narrow  balcony  overlooking  the  crafts  and  recreation 
area  and  four  offices,  one  of  which  is  26'  x  23'  and  suitable  for  small 
meetings.   Off  of  the  third  floor  lounge  is  located  the  main  meeting  room 
with  dimensions  of  27'  x  34'.   Also  on  the  third  floor  is  a  roof  deck  pro- 
tected by  a  wall  and  railing,  and  a  kitchen  with  a  pass-through  to  the  meet- 
ing room.   A  stairway  off  of  the  lounges  provides  access  to  these  floors. 

The  community  plaza  is  located  directly  in  front  of  the  highrise  tower 
and  set  back  from  Huntington  Avenue  and  convenience  parking  for  the  shops. 
The  outside  dimensions  of  the  plaza  are  72  x  65  feet  and  elevated  several 
feet  above  street  level.  A  large  decorative  circular  fountain  is  located 
in  the  center  of  the  plaza  and  surrounded  by  precast  concrete  benches  which 
are  incorporated  into  four  wide  planters  which  give  an  added  feeling  of 
privacy  and  identity  to  the  plaza.  Trees  in  the  planters  and  lower  plant 
materials  will  provide  some  shade  and  screen  to  a  lesser  degree  views  of 
Huntington  Avenue.   The  floor  of  the  plaza  will  be  covered  with  brick  tile. 
Access  to  the  plaza  will  be  by  steps  and  a  ramp.  Additional  benches  and 
3  small  recessed  tables  are  found  on  the  grounds  around  the  outside  of  the 
plaza  along  the  planters.  The  plaza  will  provide  a  pleasant  meeting  and 
sitting  area,  transition  from  Huntington  to  the  development  and  a  focal 
point  of  the  development. 

The  highest  density  structure  would  be  the  highrise  tower.  The  build- 
ings for  the  elderly  would  be  occupied  at  a  density  which  would  be  equal  to 
about  one  half  of  that  of  the  Huntington  Avenue  midrise.   It  is  also  esti- 
mated that  about  one  half  of  the  total  persons  in  the  development  would  be 
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living  in  the  buildings  along  Huntington  Avenue.   The  balance  of  persons 
would  occupy  the  townhouses  and  the  Mass.  Mental  midrise.  Table  1-2 
represents  an  estimate  of  numbers  and  approximate  age  groups  of 
persons  by  building  likely  to  reside  in  the  development.   Figure  I-l  shows 
the  location  of  the  structures  and  the  likely  groups  to  occupy  the  struc- 
tures as  being  elderly,  families  and  non-families.  A  thorough  and  on  going 
maintenance  program  is  planned  for  the  development.   Such  a  program  will 
include:   snow  plowing  and  removal  as  required;  maintenance  of  lawns, 
shrubs  and  trees  in  public  areas;  and  maintenance  of  all  public  recrea- 
tional areas  such  as  the  tennis  court,  pools,  basketball  court,  tot-lots, 
and  community  plaza.   Maintenance  of  the  interiors  and  exteriors  of 
buildings  will  be  undertaken  as  required.   Removal  of  trash  from  the  develop- 
ment will  be  under  contract  with  a  private  firm. 

2.   RELATION  OF  STRUCTURES  TO  ONE  ANOTHER 

The  location  of  buildings  and  their  relationship  to  other  structures 
located  on  the  site  is  both  functional  and  aesthetically  pleasing.   It  is 
believed  that  the  distribution  and  amounts  of  open  space,  recreational 
facilities,  parking  and  shopping  are  consistent  with  expected  user  needs. 
Communal  facilities  are  readily  accessable  and  appropriately  located  in 
areas  not  frequently  used  for  other  activities.   For  example,  elderly 
persons  in  the  Brigham  Circle  and  Huntington  buildings  have  lounge  and  roof- 
top garden  facilities  in  addition  to  being  located  close  to  the  community 
plaza.   The  Huntington  and  Mass.  Mental  midrise  buildings  with  primarily 
1  and  2  bedroom  units  oriented  for  smaller  family  use  are  away  from  the 
most  active  recreation  areas.   The  Huntington  units  will  be  across  from  the 
plaza  and  close  to  Huntington  Avenue.   The  Mass.  Mental  midrise  will  have 
some  commercial  and  professional  office  space  in  addition  to  154  family 
housing  units.   Such  professional  space  is  located  on  the  north  side  of 
the  site  close  to  the  Riverway  and  parking.   It  is  possible  for  patrons 
going  to  the  professional  offices  in  the  Mass.  Mental  building  and  approach- 
ing from  Huntington  Avenue  to  cross  through  the  site  as  well  as  from  the 
Riverway  and  Vining  Street.   The  highrise  which  is  expected  to  be  occupied 
by  single  persons  and  couples  is  most  centrally  located  with  respect  to 
communal  facilities,  the  plaza  is  located  directly  in  front  of  the  tower 
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and  the  community  center  directly  behind  it.  Most  of  the  townhouse  units 
are  shielded  from  Huntington  Avenue  views  by  the  higher  density  buildings 
placed  along  this  street.   The  recreational  facilities  including  the 
Community  Center  Building  are  similarly  located  away  from  Huntington  and 
the  Riverway  in  the  more  central  portion  of  the  site. 
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3.   TRAFFIC  PATTERNS 

The  proposed  and  existing  vehicular  traffic  patterns  are  indicated  in 
Figures  1-8  and  1-9.   The  interior  street  network  in  the  development  is 
designed  with  cul-de-sacs  and  one-way  streets  in  order  to  encourage  only 
local  use  and  discourage  through  traffic.  Entries  and  exits  to  the  under- 
ground parking  garage  on  Huntington  and  Vining  Streets  are  located  on  the 
exterior  of  the  site  and  away  from  residences.  Off-street  surface  parking 
is  provided  for  each  townhouse  unit  and  some  surface  spaces  are  provided 
for  persons  in  the  midrise  units  and  for  shoppers.  Additional  parking 
spaces  will  be  available  in  the  underground  garage. 

Sidewalks  separate  pedestrian  and  vehicular  traffic.   Recreational 
areas  are  located  throughout  the  interior  of  the  site  and  generally  away 
from  the  streets.   Persons  from  the  highrise  tower,  Brigham  Circle  Building, 
and  townhouses  located  in  the  southeast  comer  of  the  site  would  need  to 
cross  an  interior  street  to  reach  the  Community  Center  Building.   Pedestrian 
access  to  the  undergroimd  parking  will  be  next  to  the  highrise  making  it 
necessary  for  persons  in  the  Route  9  and  Huntington  Avenue  midrise  building 

to  cross  this  same  interior  street.   The  plaza  and  shops  are  located  to  the 
north  of  the  parking  spaces  which  parallel  Huntington  Avenue.   Pedestrians 
are  encouraged  to  cross  this  parking  area  at  appropriate  points:  the  design 
includes  a  granite  foundation  wall  and  hedge  along  this  portion  of  Huntington. 
Pedestrians  will  be  able  to  cross  the  site  from  Huntington  Avenue  to  the 
Riverway  on  a  series  of  sidewalks. 
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4.   BUILDING  MATERIALS 

All  structures  in  the  development  are  designed  to  relate  to  the  surround- 
ing community.   For  example,  the  scale  and  construction  materials  of  the  town- 
houses  reflect  similar  characteristics  of  homes  in  the  Roxbury  Tenants  of 
Harvard  and  Mission  Hill  area.   Similarly,  midrise  units  reflect  the  charac- 
teristics of  brick  structures  along  Huntington  Avenue,  and  the  highrise  tower 
is  similar  in  height  to  institutional  and  residential  structures  along  the 
Jamaicaway,  Tremont,  and  Huntington.  All  new  utilities  in  the  proposed 
development  will  be  underground.   Although  signs  will  be  consistent  with 
city  standards,  color  coding  in  areas  such  as  the  parking  structure  may  be 
used  to  facilitate  orientation  of  persons  new  to  the  development.  The 
construction  materials  will  be  selected  in  order  to  minimize  future  main- 
tenance costs.   For  example,  tiles  will  be  used  on  the  lobby  walls  of  the 
mid  and  highrise  structures  for  ease  of  maintenance.  Non-reflective 
materials  will  be  used  so  as  to  avoid  unpleasant  glare.   Materials  of 
various  textural  qualities  and  colors,  i.e.,  brick,  concrete,  wood  shingles, 
and  various  planting  materials  will  be  incorporated  into  the  development. 

The  juxtaposition  of  the  textures  and  natural  colors  will  create  a 
varied  and  pleasing  atmosphere  within  the  development.  Carpeting  in  all 
dwelling  units  as  well  as  in  hallways  and  common  areas  will  serve  to  absorb 
noise.   The  construction  materials  selected  for  this  project  are  both  func- 
tional and  decorative.   With  the  exception  of  materials  used  for  decorative 
purposes  all  others  will  be  used  in  their  appropriate  structural  context. 
The  highrise  tower  will  be  constructed  of  reinforced  and  pre-cast  concrete, 
with  masonry  brick  on  the  exterior  facade.   Drywall  and  sheetrock  will  be 
used  to  form  interior  spaces.   The  midrise  structures  will  be  similarly 
constructed  of  reinforced  concrete,  pre-cast  concrete,  masonry,  and  drywall 
and  sheetrock.   Townhouses  will  be  of  wood  frame  construction  with  brick, 
drivet,  and  wood  shingles  on  walls  and  asphalt  shingles  on  the  pitched  roofs. 
The  foundations  of  the  townhouses  will  be  of  masonry  for  units  located  on 
top  of  the  garage  and  of  reinforced  concrete  for  units  located  on  the  ground. 
The  Community  Center  will  also  be  constructed  of  concrete  and  brick. 
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5.   DESIGN  COMPATIBILITY 

Planting  materials  are  used  effectively  throughout  the  site  to  define 
spaces.   Both  deciduous  and  coniferous  plant  materials  are  included  and 
will  produce  interesting  color  and  seasonal  variation.  The  design  of  the 
project  is  compatible  with  functional  activities.   For  example  the  centrally- 
located  community  center  includes  shower  and  washroom  facilities  for 
persons  using  the  pool.  Also  included  in  the  center  will  be:   crafts  and 
recreation  rooms,  office  space,  small  and  large  meeting  rooms,  a  lounge, 
kitchen  facilities,  sun  deck  and  a  maintenance  garage.  Other  recreational 
facilities  included  in  the  plan  are  the  swimming  and  wading  pools,  community 
plaza,  tennis  courts,  full  basketball  court,  half  basketball  court  and 
several  totlots.  The  locations  of  these  features  are  indicated  in  the 
proposed  plan  Figure  I-l. 

The  Brigham  Circle  and  Route  9  midrise  elderly  buildings  have 
additional  facilities.   There  is  a  community  room,  laundry  facilities  and 
roof  deck  on  the  top  floor  of  each  of  these  structures.   Similarly 
the  Huntington  and  Mass.  Mental  midrises  have  a  community  lounge  and  common 
laundry  facilities  provided. 

Surface  and  underground  parking  is  provided  in  order  to  accomodate 
the  needs  of  persons  living  and  working  in  the  development,  as  well  as  persons 
working  in  the  area  in  MASCO  member  institutions.   Shopping  is  likewise 
provided  and  conveniently  located  to  serve  the  needs  of  both  residents  in 
the  development  and  the  community.  The  commercial  office  space  in  the  Mass. 
Mental  midrise  is  located  so  as  to  be  in  close  proximity  to  the  medical 
institutions. 
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PART  III   ALTERNATIVES 

A.  ALTERNATIVE  SITE  CONSIDERATIONS 

B.  PERMITTED  LAND  USES,  MASTER  PLANS,  OTHER  PLANS  OR  RECOMMENDATIONS 

C.  BASIC  PROJECT  ALTERNATIVES 

D.  ALTERNATIVE  SITE  PLANS  AND  THE  PROPOSED  ACTION 


A.   ALTERNATIVE  SITE  CONSIDERATIONS 

The  proposed  Mission  Park  Associates  development  was  considered  only 
for  the  proposed  site.  This  unique  development  entity  consisting  of 
H.  Ralph  Taylor  (developer) ,  George  Macomber  (building  contractor) ,  and 
the  community  based  Roxbury  Tenants  of  Harvard  (_RTH)  mutually  agreed  that 
the  proposed  site  would  be  the  most  appropriate  site  for  residential 
development  considering  all  other  potentially  available  land  within  the 
Mission  Hill  community.   The  site  was  selected  for  two  major  reasons; 
first,  because  of  general  agreement  by  the  development  entity  as  to  the 
appropriateness  of  the  proposed  site  taking  into  account  factors  such 
as  location  and  size;  and  secondly,  because  of  tentative  agreements  for 
the  acquisition  of  the  site  by  Mission  Park  Associates  from  Harvard 
University,  the  current  owner.  Local  planning  groups  such  as  the  Roxbury 
Tenants  of  Harvard  and  the  Mission  Hill  Planning  Commission  agree  as  to 
the  appropriateness  of  this  site  for  residential  development.  The  site 
is  located  between  an  existing  residential  area  to  the  south  and  east 
and  institutional  facilities  and  some  residential  structures  to  the  north. 

Included  in  the  proposed  site  is  a  portion  of  Kempton  Street  which 
would  be  partially  discontinued  and  partially  included  within  the  pro- 
posed development.   Figure  III-l  indicates  the  boundaries  of  the  proposed 
site  and  the  approximate  0.2  acre  portion  of  Kempton  Street  to  be  included 
in  the  proposed  development.   The  location  of  the  remaining  0.2  acres  of 
Kempton  Street  within  the  proposed  site  boundaries  will  remain  relatively 
unchanged.  The  combined  parking  and  vacant  area  on  the  site  covers  about 
10.5  acres.  Other  sites  in  the  area,  some  of  which  are  also  vacant,  such 
as  the  quarry  and  areas  near  the  top  and  back  side  of  Parker  Hill,  were 
rejected  for  some  of  the  following  reasons:  the  size  of  the  site  was 
too  small,  slopes  excessively  steep  for  building  purposes,  and  prior 
commitments  or  plans  with  respect  to  different  use. 
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Figure  III-l   Closing  of  Kempton  Street 
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B.   PERMITTED  ALTERNATIVE  LAND  USES,  MASTER  PLANS, 
OTHER  PLANS  OR  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  proposed  site  is  currently  zoned  as  an  H-1  district  by  the  City 
of  Boston's,  Zoning  Code  and  Enabling  Act.   The  H-1  district  is  a  residen- 
tial district  permitting  any  type  of  dwelling  units  including  1  and  2 
family  row  housing.   Other  uses,  such  as  commercial,  are  also  allowed 
in  the  H-1  district.   Figure  D-4  of  Part  II  indicates  that  the  permitted 
uses  for  adjacent  areas  are  also  in  similar  H-1  residential  districts. 
Such  districts  allow  for  residential  and  other  uses  but  include  fewer 
overall  restrictions.   (Note:  City  of  Boston  Zoning  and  Enabling  Act, 
Section  13-4) .   The  exception  to  these  residential  districts  is  the  area 
located  along  Huntington  Avenue  and  Brigham  Circle  designated  as  B-1. 
The  B-1  is  a  business  district  allowing  for  both  residential  dwelling 
units  in  accordance  with  Section  13-4  of  the  Zoning  Code  and  Enabling  Act 
and  other  uses. 

The  General  Neighborhood  Renewal  Plan  (GNRP  1965-1975)  was  developed 
in  the  early  1960's  and  included  the  proposed  site  in  what  was  termed  the 
"Medical  Center  Area".   The  general  objectives  of  the  plan  were  to  facili- 
tate institutional  expansion  while  preserving  the  stability  of  the  neigh- 
borhood.  It  described  the  area  south  of  the  Fens  and  West  of  Huntington 
Avenue  as  predominantly  institutional  in  character  and  stated  that  this 
area  would  be  developed  by  the  expansion  of  the  institutions. 

However,  the  uses  designated  by  the  1965-1975  plans  for  this  area  are  not 

consistent  with  more  current  community  based  plans  for  the  area,  as  well  as  the 

2 
BRA'S  current  thinking.   For  example,  the  Land  Re-Use  Plan,  1970  by  the  Roxbury 

Tenants  of  Harvard  Citizen  organization  designates  the  site  primarily  for 

3 
family  housing  and  for  some  highrise  housing.   The  most  current  available  plan 

for  this  area  is  in  the  Mission  Hill  -  Medical  Center  Area  report  prepared  for 


the  Circle  Federation  and  the  Mission  Hill  Housing  and  Land  Use  Committee 
(MHHLUC)  and  which  designates  the  proposed  site  as  suited  for  "Residential 


Wilbur  Smith  Associates,  1965 


Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  Planning  Department,  1974 

3 

John  Sharratt  Associates,  1972 
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Recreational"  purposes.  This  same  report  contains  the  RTH  1970  Land 
Re-Use  Plan.   Therefore,  both  of  the  community  based  organizations,  the 
Roxbury  Tenants  of  Harvard  and  the  Mission  Hill  Housing  and  Land  Use 
Committee's  plans  indicates  a  preference  for  residential  uses  on  the  pro- 
posed site.   The  Mission  Hill  Planning  Committee,  an  outgrowth  of  the 
MHHLUC  organization,  is  now  active  in  current  planning  for  the  Mission 
Hill  neighborhood.   This  organization  does  not  have  any  formal  plans 
although  they  advocate  residential  uses  as  being  most  appropriate  for  the 
proposed  site.   In  summary,  the  more  current  plans  and  recommendations 
suggest  that  the  proposed  site  be  developed  for  residential  purposes 
consistent  with  the  housing  needs  of  the  Mission  Hill  community. 
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C.   BASIC  PROJECT  ALTERNATIVES 

The  feasibility  of  five  basic  project  alternatives  were  considered 
for  the  proposed  site: 

Alternative  (1)  -  "No  build"  alternative  or  continuation  of  existing 

land  use  patterns, 

Alternative  (2)  -  Non-residential  land  uses, 

Alternative  (5)  -  About  400  dwelling  units  with  surface  parking, 

Alternative  (4)  -  About  800  dwelling  units  with  a  single  detached 

above  grade  parking  structure,  and 

Alternative  (5)  -  About  800  dwelling  units  with  an  underground 
parking  structure. 

Alternative  (1) 

The  "no  build"  alternative  implies  the  continuation  of  the  present 
land  uses.   The  site  would,  under  this  alternative,  continue  to  provide 
approximately  1400  surface  parking  spaces  and  approximately  100  units 
of  housing  typical  of  that  which  exists  in  the  Mission  Hill  area.  The 
no  build  alternative  was  rejected  due  to  the  belief  that  community  needs 
could  be  best  served  by  the  development  of  additional  housing  on  this 
strategic  neighborhood  and  regional  location.   It  is  believed  that  a  more 
intensive  use  of  the  site  than  presently  exists  will  better  serve  the 
expressed  needs  of  Boston,  the  Mission  Hill  community  and  the  institu- 
tional facilities  in  the  area. 

The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Community  Affairs  1974  Report  on 
Housing  Need  and  Programs  identifies  a  total  net  housing  need  of  81,119 
living  units  for  the  City  of  Boston  as  of  January  1973.   Included  in  this 
estimate  of  housing  need  were  units  designed  for  both  elderly  persons  and 
families.   In  addition  to  the  housing  needs  identified  for  the  City  of 
Boston,  the  1972  Gladstone  Associates  report  titled.  Market  Findings  and 
Recommendations,  Harvard  Convent  Site,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  describes  as 
a  result  of  their  analysis  of  current  supply  and  demand  factors  in  the 
Mission  Hill  area  that  an  "overwhelming  shortage"  exists  of  standard 
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housing  in  all  price  ranges.   The  same  report  recommends  that  these  same 
factors  can  presently  support  800  units  composed  of  1,  2,    3,  and  4  bedroom 
assisted  and  1  and  2  bedroom  nonassisted  units. 

Alternative  (2) 

There  have  been  two  major  non- residential  alternative  uses  proposed 
at  various  times  for  the  site:  a  service  facility  which  would  include 
an  energy  plant  and  an  expanded  hospital  facility.   Both  of  these  pro- 
posals were  rejected  by  the  community  as  inappropriate  for  the  site.  The 
reasons  for  rejecting  these  alternatives  included  the  belief  that  such 
uses  were  inconsistent  with  the  community's  higher  priority  needs  of 
appropriate  additional  housing  units. 

Alternative  (3) 

The  third  alternative  examined  the  possibility  of  developing  four 
hundred  units  of  housing  utilizing  only  surface  parking.  This  alter- 
native was  rejected  for  two  basic  reasons:   first,  such  a  relatively  low 
density  development  would  not  justify  the  relatively  high  land  costs, 
and  secondly,  the  problems  associated  with  relocating  the  large  amount  of 
existing  parking  could  not  be  resolved.  More  specifically,  this  second 
alternative  would  have  had  a  density  of  approximately  thirty- two  dwelling 
units  per  acre,  while  the  immediately  adjacent  areas  allow  for  densities 
which  vary  from  twenty- four  to  greater  than  one  hundred  units  per  acre. 
The  redistribution  of  many  of  the  approximately  1,400  vehicles  parked  on 
the  site  to  the  already  heavily  used  and  limited  street  parking  spaces  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  site  was  not  considered  acceptable  to  the  community 
or  the  city. 

Alternative  (4) 

Alternative  four  included  about  800  units  of  housing  and  a  detached 
parking  structure.  This  fourth  alternative  was  rejected  primarily  because 
it  did  not  meet  the  basic  program  requirements  of  providing  a  minimum  of 
150  townhouse  units  and  adequate  accomodation  for  existing  on-site 
parking.   It  was  found  that  a  parking  structure  large  enough  to  accomodate 
the  existing  parking  needs  would  cover  too  much  of  the  site  and  therefore 
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not  allow  for  either  the  required  number  of  townhouses  or  sufficient  open 
space.   It  was  also  believed  that  the  appearance  of  a  large  above-grade 
parking  structure  was  inconsistent  with  existing  adjacent  land  uses  such 
as  Olmsted  Park  and  residential  structures  in  the  Mission  Hill  Community. 
Providing  for  the  minimum  number  of  townhouses,  therefore,  would  mean 
that  the  existing  parking  could  not  be  adequately  relocated. 

Alternative  (5) 

The  fifth  basic  project  alternative  of  about  800  residential  units 
and  approximately  1400  underground  parking  spaces  was  considered  to  be 
the  most  feasible  and  was  considered  to  have  the  greatest  potential  for 
combining  community  and  institutional  needs  and  economic  considerations. 
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D.   ALTERNATIVE  SITE  PLANS  AND  THE  PROPOSED  ACTION 

The  fifth  basic  project  alternative  consisting  of  about  800  units 
of  housing  and  a  large  underground  parking  facility  was  subsequently  devel- 
oped into  three  detailed  site  plan  alternatives.   These  detailed  site  plan 
alternatives  are  included  as  Figures  III-2,  III-3,  and  III-4  and  also 
described  in  the  following  text  as  design  alternatives  A,  B,  and  C.   Each 
of  these  design  alternatives  includes  various  mixes  of  about  850  units  of 
housing  and  an  underground  parking  garage  capable  of  accomodating  approxi- 
mately 1300  vehicles.   It  should  be  noted  that  all  of  these  alternatives 
include  at  least  150  3  and  4  bedroom  townhouse  units  and  on-site  community 
recreational  facilities  as  requested  at  the  preliminary  planning  and 
subsequent  review  meetings  with  the  Roxbury  Tenants  of  Harvard  (RTH) . 
These  detailed  site  plan  alternatives  are  as  follows: 

Alternative  A  -  Includes  one  thirty-story  highrise  building,  a 
single  seven-story  midrise  structure,  one  hundred  and  fifty  town- 
house  units  and  about  a  1300  space  underground  parking  garage 
(Figure  III-2). 

Alternative  B  -  Includes  two  separate  twenty-two  story  highrise 
apartment  buildings,  three  midrise  structures,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  townhouse  units  and  about  a  1300  space  underground  parking 
garage  (Figure  III-3). 

Alternative  C  -  This  is  the  most  recent  plan  and  represents  what 
is  proposed  to  be  built  on  the  Convent  site.   Included  in  this 
alternative  is  a  single  twenty-seven  story  highrise  apartment 
structure,  four  smaller  midrise  structures,  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  townhouses  and  a  1485  car  parking  garage  (Figure  III-4). 
This  alternative  has  been  described  in  detail  in  Parts  I  and  II. 

Alternative  C  is  the  proposed  site  plan.  Major  revisions  of  this 
plan  are  considered  as  inappropriate  due  to  the  fact  that  the  proposed 
action  represents  input,  obtained  over  a  period  of  four  years,  from  all 
concerned  public  and  private  organizations.  For  example,  the  following 
is  a  partial  list  of  such  agencies  and  community  groups  which  have 
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Figure  III-4   Proposed  Site  Design  Plan  -  Alternative  C 
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contributed  to  this  plan  and  are  in  general  agreement  with  its  broader 
concept  of  providing  more  housing  for  the  community: 

•  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  (BRA) 

•  Massachusetts  Housing  S  Finance  Agency  (MHFA) 

•  Mission  Hill  Planning  Commission  (MHPC) 

•  Mission  Hill  Housing  §  Land  Use  Committee  (MHHLUC,  Replaced  by 
the  MHPC) 

•  Roxbury  Tenants  of  Harvard  (RTH) 

•  Mission  Hill  Circle  Federation  (MHCF,  no  longer  in  existence) 

•  Back  of  the  Hill  Community  Development  Association  (BOHCDA) 

•  Mission  Hill  Health  Movement  (MHHM) 

It  is  fully  realized  that  minor  modifications  within  the  basic  design 
may  still  be  required.  Such  requested  revisions  will  be  given  necessary 
and  appropriate  consideration. 

Alternative  A 

The  first  design  alternative  which  included  one  30-story  highrise 
with  500  apartments,  a  connected  seven-story,  midrise  building,  with  35 
units,  townhouses  to  accomodate  150  families  and  the  underground  parking 
garage  was  rejected  by  Massachusetts  Housing  Finance  Agency  design  review 
The  plan  located  a  single  midrise  structure  along  the  Riverway,  which 
included  a  pedestrian  overpass  to  Olmsted  Park.   The  pedestrian  overpass 
was  not  included  in  subsequent  plans  primarily  because  the  focus  of  the  sub- 
sequent alternative  designs  B  and  C  changed  from  the  Riverway  to  Huntington 
Avenue.   It  was  believed  that  adequate  access  would  be  provided  to  the 
park  system  at  current  access  points,  including  the  Riverway-Brookline 
Avenue  and  Riverway-Huntington  Avenue  intersections . 

A  highrise  structure  was  located  along  Huntington  Avenue,  as  were 
approximately  half  of  the  townhouses,  the  balance  being  located  between 
Saint  Albans  and  Vining  Streets  on  the  east  side  of  the  site.   Points  of 
access  to  the  underground  parking  garage  were  off  of  Huntington  Avenue  and 
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Vining  Street.   Most  of  the  recreational  facilities  and  open  space  were 
located  above  the  parking  garage  and  on  two  islands  created  by  on-site 
access  roads.   Surface  parking  was  provided  along  these  access  roads  and  on 
a  turn  out  road  which  paralleled  Huntington  Avenue.  The  design  segregates 
the  highrise,  midrise  and  lowrise  structures.  No  commercial  facilities 
were  included  in  this  alternative. 

There  were  four  major  objections  to  this  design  alternative: 

1)  The  seven-story  midrise  structure,  because  of  its  uninterrupted 
nature  created  a  "wall  to  the  Riverway  and  Olmsted  Park".  The 
midrise  would  run  the  entire  length  of  the  west  side  of  the  site 
and  continue  uninterrupted  along  approximately  one-quarter  of 
the  site  which  abuts  Huntington  Avenue.  The  total  uninterrupted 
length  of  this  structure  was  about  1100  feet. 

2)  The  design  would  create  a  "social  division"  between  the  smaller 
units  located  in  the  high  and  midrise  structures,  and  the  larger 
townhouse  units.  The  smaller  units  are  all  located  on  the  west 
side  of  the  site  and  are  designed  to  accommodate  elderly  persons, 
students,  staff  and  personnel  from  the  local  institutions,  and 
small  families.  The  larger  townhouse  units  are  all  located  on 
the  eastern  half  of  the  site  and  are  designed  for  larger  families. 
Three,  four  and  five  bedroom  units  were  included  in  the  town- 
houses. 

3)  The  management  and  surveillance  of  large  amounts  of  semi-public 
and  public  open  space  located  throughout  the  site  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a  potential  problem.   In  addition  to  the  open  space 
and  siting  areas  around  and  between  structures,  the  recreational 
features  included  three  full  basketball  courts,  three  tennis 
courts,  a  swimming  pool  and  a  community  center,  all  of  which 
require  substantial  amounts  of  ongoing  maintenance. 

4)  Another  major  objection  to  the  plan  was  raised  by  the  MHFA, 
Specifically,  it  was  noted  that  the  location  of  the  lower  density 
townhouse  units  along  Huntington  Avenue  was  inconsistent  with 
the  existing  commercial  uses  and  higher  densities  permitted  along 
this  street. 
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Alternative  B 

The  second  detailed  design  alternative  included  a  pair  of  twenty-two 
story  highrise  structures;  three  midrise  structures,  one  of  five  to  twelve 
stories  and  two  of  four  to  eight  stories;  one-hundred  and  fifty  townhouses 
and  an  underground  parking  garage  for  about  1,300  cars.  Open  space  and 
community  recreational  facilities  were  also  provided  but  were  less  exten- 
sive than  the  same  features  included  in  the  first  design  alternative. 
Two  major  differences  between  this  plan  and  the  first  alternative  are  that 
the  highrise  structures  and  most  of  the  three  and  four  bedroom  midrise 
structures  are  located  along  Huntington  Avenue  and  that  the  townhouse  units 
are  more  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  site.  Recreational  facilities, 
although  fewer  than  design  Alternative  A,  are  centrally  located.  This  plan 
excludes  the  pedestrian  overpass  to  Olmsted  Park  and  the  exit/entry  to  the 
parking  garage  from  Huntington  Avenue.  The  "wall  effect"  along  the  River- 
way  is  avoided  by  placing  several  groupings  of  lower  townhouses,  up  to 
four  stories  in  height,  in  this  area.  Views  out  from  the  development  and 
into  the  development  are  possible  through  three  openings  between  these 
townhouses.  Also  included  in  the  second  detailed  design  alternative  are 
commercial  spaces,  which  are  located  on  the  first  floor  of  the  two  highrise 
buildings  and  the  midrise  structure  on  the  southeast  corner  of  the  site, 
and  a  community  plaza  along  Huntington  Avenue.  The  plaza  would  provide 
public  open  space  to  persons  living  in  the  Mission  Park  Associates  develop- 
ment, as  well  as  the  Mission  Hill  Community.  A  small  number  of  parking 
spaces  are  provided  for  non-residents  wishing  to  use  these  shops.  The  road 
network  within  the  site  completely  surrounds  one  of  the  highrise  structures. 

The  two  major  reasons  why  this  design  alternative  was  rejected,  both 
of  which  were  based  on  aesthetic  considerations  noted  in  review  with  the 
Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  (BRA) ,  the  Massachusettes  Housing  Finance 
Agency  (MHFA) ,  and  The  Roxbury  Tenants  of  Harvard  (RTH)  were: 

1)  The  massing  of  the  twin  22-story  towers  was  considered  to  be 
excessive,  and 

2)  The  belief  that  a  strong  focal  point  was  required,  but  not 
provided,  by  the  above  design  solution. 
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Alternative  C 

The  third  site  design  alternative  (and  the  proposed  plan  for  the  site) 
includes  864  units  of  housing  and  a  1,485  space  underground  parking  garage. 
The  proposed  plan  seeks  to  resolve  the  objections  and  criticisms  of  the 
earlier  site  plans  A  and  B.   It  is  believed  that  this  plan  meets  all  program 
requirements,  by  providing  some  of  the  needed  housing  for  the  elderly,  fami- 
lies, students,  and  employees  of  the  medical-educational  institutions  and 
by  making  adequate  provision  for  the  relocation  of  the  existing  on-site 
parking.   The  plan  also  provides  both  community  and  recreational  facilities, 
such  as  space  for  convenience  shopping,  and  substantial  active  and  passive 
recreational  open  spaces  in  addition  to  housing  and  parking. 

The  proposed  site  plan  is  composed  of  a  single  twenty-seven  story 
tower,  two  nine  to  twelve-story  buildings,  two  four  to  eight-story  build- 
ings, 156  townhouse  units,  and  the  underground  parking  garage.   Also 
included  is  about  19,426  square  feet  of  commercial  space  for  small  shops 
to  serve  both  persons  in  the  development  and  the  Mission  Hill  neighborhood. 
In  addition,  there  is  another  34,442  square  feet  allocated  for  medical 
offices  to  be  located  in  the  Mass.  Mental  midrise  building.   Recreational 
features  included  in  Alternative  C  are  swimming  and  wading  pools,  tennis 
and  basketball  courts,  several  small  tot-lots,  a  community  center  build- 
ing, and  a  large  community  plaza. 

Alternative  C  is  believed  to  have  resolved  the  potential  problems 
mentioned  in  reviews  of  the  earlier  site  plan  alternatives  A  and  B. 
Specifically,  the  proposed  action  meets  the  basic  program  requirements 
of  providing  housing  and  adequately  relocating  the  existing  on-site 
parking.  The  plan  includes  57%  siJbsidized  and  43%  unsubsidized  units. 
Over  150  townhouse  units  designed  for  families  are  included  in  response 
to  community  requests.   The  proposed  plan  relates  to  the  existing  neigh- 
borhood by  developing  various  types  of  residential  uses,  by  including 
shopping  along  Huntington  Avenue  which  presently  has  some  commercial 
activity,  and  by  avoiding  a  "wall  effect"  along  the  Riverway.  The 
shopping  will  be  in  close  proximity  to  both  persons  in  the  development 
and  the  residents  of  the  Mission  Hill  community.  The  lower  townhouse 
units  relate  better  with  the  natural  setting  of  Olmsted  Park  than  might 
the  tall  connected  buildings  proposed  in  the  earlier  Alternative  A.   The 
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proposed  action  relates  to  the  road  network  in  the  area  by  locating  the 
highrise  and  stepped  midrise  units  along  Huntington  Avenue  and  near  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  site.  The  heights  of  these  proposed  structures 
are  more  characteristic  of  those  along  the  major  arteries  passing  the 
site  while  the  lower  and  smaller  scaled  townhouses  are  more  characteristic 
in  height  to  existing  residential  units  on  the  side  streets  throughout 
Mission  Hill.  The  main  entry  gate,  the  commercial  shopping,  the  community 
plaza  and  the  removal  of  approximately  one-half  of  the  brick  wall  along 
Huntington  Avenue  are  factors  contributing  to  a  design  which  does  not 
physically  isolate  the  new  development  from  the  Mission  Hill  community. 
The  single  highrise  apartment  building  and  the  community  plaza  create 
a  focal  point  along  Huntington  Avenue  and  within  the  development. 

The  recreational  areas  provided  in  the  plan  are  located  throughout 
the  site  and  are  of  manageable  sizes,  allowing  for  ease  of  maintenance, 
surveillance  and  access.  The  total  private,  semi -private  and  public  open 
and  recreational  space  is  approximately  equal  to  8  acres. 

The  parking  relocation  problem  is  primarily  resolved  by  a  large  under- 
ground parking  garage  to  be  located  on  the  west  side  of  the  site  and  by 
providing  surface  parking  for  the  townhouse  units.  Approximately  285  surface 
parking  spaces  are  provided  for  the  midrise  and  highrise  structures,  for     ; 
the  shops  along  Huntington  Avenue  and  for  the  townhouse  units.  Additional 
parking  spaces  for  the  midrise  and  highrise  units  will  be  available  in  the 
underground  parking  structure. 
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PART  IV  UNAVOIDABLE  ADVERSE  ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACTS 


A.   INTRODUCTION 

Part  II  presented  the  existing  environment,  the  impact  of  this  environ- 
ment on  the  proposed  project,  and  the  impacts  of  the  project  on  the  environ- 
ment, both  during  and  after  construction.   Part  IV  summarizes  those  poten- 
tial impacts  deemed  to  be  unavoidable  and  adverse,  together  with  a  discus- 
sion of  measures  proposed  to  mitigate  any  adverse  impacts.  Any  adverse 
environmental  impacts  of  the  project  which  might  be  avoidable  were  one  of 
the  alternatives  adopted  are  also  discussed. 

B.   IMPACT  OF  THE  ENVIRONMENT  ON  THE  PROJECT 

Adverse  impacts  of  the  environment  on  the  project  were  identified 
in  Part  II  for  noise  levels,  crime,  and  traffic  congestion. 

On  the  basis  of  the  8  hour  out  of  24  hour  (L__3  noise  exposures, 
no  portion  of  the  site  to  be  built  upon  exceeds  the  75  dB(A),  "Unaccept- 
able" standard  of  HUD  circular  1390.2.  However,  on  a  free  field  propa- 
gation basis,  portions  of  the  site  bordering  the  Riverway  and  Huntington 
Avenue  do  exceed  the  L,_  (24  hour)  =  65  dB(A),  or  "discretionary-normally 
unacceptable"  standard.  The  buildings  bordering  the  site  will  all  be  double 
walled  with  internal  insulation  blanket  configuration.   In  addition,  some 
of  the  townhouses  and  all  the  midrise  and  high-rise  buildings  have  masonry 
exteriors.   It  is  generally  recognized  that  such  construction,  coupled 
with  closed  windows,  results  in  composite  (wall  plus  windows  and  doors), 
minimum  sound  transmission  losses  (STL's)  of  between  25  and  35  dB.  Using 
the  minimum  value  of  25  dB  to  be  conservative,  it  was  found  that  the  most 
critical  dwelling  units  do  meet  the  HUD  1390.2  interior  noise  exposure 
standards.  However,  under  open  window  conditions,  these  units  do  not 
meet  HUD  standards  and  fail  the  nighttime  standard  by  up  to  15  dB(A) .  All 
dwelling  units  in  this  project  will  be  provided  with  central  air-condition- 
ing, according  to  current  plans.  Although  all  units  will  also  have  exter- 
ior windows  which  can  be  opened,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  occupants  of 
the  units  most  affected  by  exterior  noise  will  have  the  option  of  keeping 
their  windows  closed.  However,  during  periods  of  peak  demand  for  elec- 
tricity and  resulting  "brown-outs"  or  "black-outs",  these  people  will  have 
to  put  up  with  higher  levels  of  interior  noise. 
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One  acknowledged  problem  of  the  Boston  area  and  the  immediate  area  of 
the  proposed  project  is  the  crime  rate.  As  part  of  the  project,  the  manage- 
ment will  have  their  own  security  force.   Immediate  back-up  for  this  force 
is  expected  to  be  complemented  by  the  security  force  now  serving  MASCO, 
the  Medical  Area  Service  Corporation.   In  addition,  the  Boston  Police 
Department  can  be  expected  to  serve  the  area.   In  terms  of  design  provi- 
sions RTH  placed  the  highest  priority  on  security  considerations.   Security 
measures  proposed  for  the  highrise  and  all  midrise  buildings  include: 
inner  and  outer  lobbies  separated  by  a  security  door  with  a  one-inch  dead 
lock  bolt;  closed  circuit  television  for  viewing  visitors;  and  electronic 
remote  control  door  releases.   In  addition,  security  space  -  a  control 
point  which  can  be  manned  with  a  guard  -  will  be  provided  in  each  of  these 
buildings.  The  town  houses  will  be  designed  with  turf  barriers  around  the 
years,  no  internal  corridors,  and  with  all  entrances  facing  the  street. 
There  will  also  be  a  variety  of  safety  provisions  within  community  facili- 
ties.  In  the  underground  garage,  the  main  entrance  onto  Vining  Street  will 
be  manned  24  hours  a  day,  and  Huntington  Exit  will  be  manned  whenever  it  is 
open.  The  only  other  pedestrian  access  to  the  garage  will  be  from  a 
"Kiosk",  adjacent  to  the  highrise,  which  will  have  either  a  key  system 
for  entrance  or  will  be  manned  by  a  security  guard. 

Because  the  area  has  a  high  incidence  of  crime,  during  construction  a 
certain  degree  of  vandalism  may  be  anticipated.  To  preclude  such  incidents, 
security  guards  will  be  maintained  on-site  at  all  times  during  non -working 
hours,  and  the  site  will  be  completely  enclosed  at  its  perimeter  by  a  chain 
link  fence  with  a  minimum  height  of  eight  feet. 

Congestion  of  the  major  arterials  during  portions  of  the  day  result 
in  reduced  vehicular  access  to  and  from  the  site.  This  reduced  vehicular 
mobility  is  manifest  by  queuing  at  intersections  and  reduced  travel  speeds. 
Parking  in  the  vicinity  of  the  site  is  an  important  problem.  With  the 
large  numbers  of  institutional  employees  and  visitors  commuting  to  the  area 
daily,  parking  demands  exceed  the  available  local  supplies  of  parking 
spaces.  Although  the  project  site  is  located  along  two  heavily  travelled 
vehicular  roadways  (Huntington  Avenue  and  the  Riverway) ,  the  amount  of 
street  crossing  by  children  will  be  somewhat  minimized  through  the  incor- 
poration of  recreational  and  commercial  facilities  within  the  project 
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site  itself.  There  is  also  a  traffic  light  almost  directly  opposite  the 
proposed  project  entranceway  on  Huntington  Avenue.   In  spite  of  these 
factors,  there  will  still  remain  a  certain  degree  of  danger  for  children 
and  adults  when  crossing  Huntington  Avenue  and  the  Riverway.  However, 
this  situation  is  not  unique  to  the  project  area  but  rather  is  common 
to  all  urban  environments.  The  project  has  been  designed  to  minimize 
through  traffic,  to  provide  on-site  resident  and  guest  parking,  and  to 
provide  convenience  services  on-site.   In  addition  the  location  of  the  site 
is  convenient  to  public  transportation,  as  well  as  to  employment  and 
shopping  locations. 

C.   IMPACT  OF  THE  PROJECT  ON  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

1 .  Adverse  Construction  Period  Impacts 

As  is  customary  with  major  urban  construction  projects,  significant, 
unavoidable,  and  adverse  impacts  are  likely  to  occur  during  the  construc- 
tion phase.   These  include  air  quality,  noise,  disruption,  and  visual 
impacts. 

Demolition  and  excavation  associated  with  the  construction  phase  of 
this  project  will  generate  significant  amounts  of  fugitive  dust,  or  parti- 
culate matter.  Accurate  estimates  of  the  amounts  of  fugitive  dust  to  be 
produced  during  these  activities  is  most  possible.  However,  a  very  short 
term,  local  negative  aesthetic  impact  associated  with  the  fugitive  dust 
problem  is  inevitable.  Excessive  dusting  will  be  prevented  by  an  operating 
practice  that  keeps  dust  areas  damp  at  all  times. 

Whereas  general  construction  activity  is  distributed  throughout  the 
site,  a  major  cause  of  disturbing  noise,  pile  driving,  is  concentrated  in 
the  northern  and  western  portions  of  the  site.  The  areas  in  the  community 
which  will  receive  the  most  noticeable  increase  in  noise  levels  from  on 
site  construction  will  be  the  Mass.  Mental  Health  Center  and  other  insti- 
tutions which  directly  border  the  site  to  the  north  and  east,  and  housing 
adjacent  to  the  site  boundary  on  the  west.  Across  Huntington  Avenue  the 
increase  in  noticeable  noise  level  will  be  minimal.  Along  the  north- 
western portion  of  the  site,  there  are  not  considered  to  be  any  critical 
receptors;  the  land  use  consists  of  the  Riverway  and  the  low  intensity  use 
Olmsted  Park.  There  are  a  number  of  steps  which  are  being  planned  to 
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mitigate,  as  much  as  possible,  on  site  generated  construction  noise.  For 
example,  the  pile  driving  is  scheduled  for  the  winter  months  of  February 
and  March,  when  windows  are  closed  and  people  will  be  spending  most  of 
their  time  indoors.  The  Franchi-type  pile  driver,  which  is  quieter  than 
a  conventional  pile  driver,  will  be  used  for  driving  the  Mass.  Mental 
midrise  piles.   In  general,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  contractor  and  sub- 
contractors will  seriously  endeavor  to  follow  the  City  of  Boston's  noise 
regulations  and  to  coordinate  their  activities  with  the  appropriate  agencies 

Traffic  generation  due  to  construction  activities  will  occur  during 
two  principle  phases,  first  during  excavation  and  demolition  and,  second 
during  actual  construction.  The  demolition  and  excavation  phase  will 
take  place  during  the  first  three  months  of  construction.  During  this 
initial  three-month  period,  an  average  of  86  movements/day  of  30  and  50 
cubic  yard  diesel  trucks  can  be  expected.  During  the  remaining  construc- 
tion period,  extending  until  late  1976,  traffic  will  be  generated  by 
employee  traffic,  construction  equipment  movements  and  construction  material 
deliveries.  The  peak  deliveries  will  be  during  the  first  summer  with  the 
peak  never  attaining  that  of  the  demolition  and  excavation  phase.  Although 
the  number  of  truck  movements  is  not  significant  (particularly  when  the 
decrease  in  site  generated  trips  during  construction  is  taken  into  account) 
some  localized  disruptions  are  likely  to  result.  All  deliveries  will  be 
through  either  the  existing  Huntington  Avenue  gate  or  the  existing  Vining 
Street  entrance.  A  City  of  Boston  policeman  will  be  retained  to  direct 
traffic  at  the  Huntington  Avenue  gate. 

There  are  no  major  street  closings  which  would  interfere  with  the 
normal  function  of  traffic,  police,  fire,  or  medical  facilities;  utility 
connections  will  need  to  be  made  on  Huntington  Avenue.  To  minimize  dis- 
ruptions, this  work  will  be  restricted  to  non-peak  traffic  hours  and  will 
be  covered  with  heavy  steel  plates  at  other  times.  Several  different 
connections  will  need  to  be  made.   Street  permits  will  be  obtained  and  both 
the  traffic  and  police  departments  will  be  notified  in  advance. 

The  residential  occupancy  of  the  project  will  be  phased  in  accordance 
with  building  completion  schedules.  The  highrise  and  midrise  dwellings 
will  be  completed  and  occupied  before  construction  of  the  lowrise  town- 
houses  is  finished.   Several  factors,  however,  will  mitigate  the  potential 
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hazards  associated  with  proximity  of  construction  work  to  residential 
activities.  These  include  the  completion  o£  heavy  earthwork  around  the 
townhouses  prior  to  the  initial  occupation  of  the  highrise  and  midrise 
structures,  the  fencing  off  of  construction  activity  areas,  and  the  use  of 
on-site  security  guards  around  the  clock  during  non-work  hours.   Further- 
more, much  of  the  remaining  work  on  the  townhouses  will  involve  the 
assembling  of  prefabricated  parts,  a  process  which  will  take  place  on  the 
top  floor  of  the  garage.  As  a  result,  construction  related  vehicles  will 
enter  and  exit  through  the  garage  and  not  through  the  occupied  residential 
areas . 

Negative  visual  impacts  would  likely  be  limited  to  the  construction 
phase  of  the  development.   During  the  construction  phase  the  public  will 
be  exposed  to  views  generally  associated  with  large  scale  construction 
projects  such  as  piles  of  soil  from  excavation;  required  building  materials; 
and  delivery,  dump  trucks  and  other  heavy  construction  machinery.   Some  of 
the  visual  impacts,  as  well  as  noise,  will  be  reduced  by  keeping  the 
brick  wall  intact  as  much  as  possible  during  construction.  The  contractor 
will  schedule  work  and  maintain  the  site  in  an  orderly  fashion  so  as  to 
both  facilitate  the  construction  process  and  minimize  the  time  which  con- 
struction debris,  building  materials  and  required  equipment  need  be  stored 
on  the  site. 

2.  Adverse  Impacts  After  Project  Completion 

There  are  several  adverse  impacts  that  may  occur  as  a  result  of 
relocation  and  the  introduction  of  864  new  housing  units  into  the  area. 
Presently  there  are  104  households  within  the  proposed  housing  site,  as 
determined  by  a  recent  survey  of  occupants.  A  comprehensive  Relocation 
Plan  has  been  prepared  as  required  by  the  Department  of  Community  Affairs 
for  the  121  A  application,  under  the  State  Relocation  Assistance  Act 
(Chapter  79A) .   In  all  cases  the  permanent  relocation  benefits  alone  equal 
or  exceed  those  required  under  the  State  Relocation  Assistance  Act.  The 
single  but  small  exception  to  this  is  the  reimbursement  to  the  tenant  of 
actual  direct  losses  of  tangible  personal  property.  The  "rental  bridging 
agreement",  a  formal  agreement  between  Harvard  University  and  the  Roxbury 
Tenants  of  Harvard,  permits  an  additional  subsidy  for  low  and  moderate 
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income  tenants  who  are  relocated  back  into  the  Mission  Park  Housing.  The 
cost  of  this  subsidy  will  be  borne  by  Harvard  University  and  will  be 
deposited  in  a  separate  account.  The  temporary  relocation  benefits  are 
additional  benefits  available  for  those  who  wish  to  move  back  to  Mission 
Park  after  it  is  completed.  The  survey  indicates  that  many  of  the  present 
tenants  will  exercise  this  option. 

The  proposed  project  will  provide  864  one  to  four  bedroom  units  of 
housing  to  replace  the  104  present  units.  Although  the  new  units  have 
been  designed  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  community  and  have  been  designed 
with  community  input  and  review,  it  is  belived  that  some  of  the  residents 
will  prefer  the  older  housing  in  the  neighborhood.  The  reasons  for  this 
are  mmierous  but  in  part  involve  a  tradeoff  between  number  of  bedrooms  and 
available  facilities.   For  these  few  individuals  the  relocation  impact 
may  be  particularly  adverse. 

Balanced  against  the  positive  economic  impacts  are  certain  potentially 
negative  impacts.  These  include  the  potential  short  term  decrease  in  local 
commercial  employment  and  retail  sales  due  to  increased  competition;  the 
potential  increase  in  municipal  expenditures  required  in  order  to  main- 
tain present  levels  and  quality  of  services;  potential  uncompensated 
costs  of  relocation  for  some  households  and;  the  potential  short  term 
losses  in  rental  receipts  for  certain  community  landlords  who  may  face 
increased  competition  and  vacancies.   It  is  not  possible  to  determine  in 
advance  whether  these  impacts  will  be  significant,  and  thereby  adverse. 

The  project,  by  virtue  of  the  introduction  of  864  new  units  (760  net 
units,  taking  into  account  the  removal  of  104  existing  units)  may  adversely 
impact  the  provision  of  certain  municipal  and  private  services.  Although 
the  analyses  described  in  Part  II  do  not  indicate  any  adverse  impacts. 
Mission  Park  Associates  will  continue  to  coordinate  with  all  appropriate 
agencies  and  interested  parties  to  minimize  and  mitigate  any  impacts  which 
may  arise. 

The  only  adverse  impact  on  the  physical  environment  identified  involves 
the  continual  human  pressure  on  the  plants  and  wildlife  of  Mission  Park  as 
well  as  the  adjacent  Muddy  River.  Plant  and  animal  species  sensitive  to 
disturbance  from  human  activity  and  pets  will  not  become  part  of  the  biota. 
However,  after  construction  is  complete,  the  landscape  plantings  will 
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increase  the  amount  of  plant  materials  that  eventually  could  provide  habi- 
tat for  wildlife.   Initially,  the  same  set  of  animal  species  that  presently 
utilize  the  area  will  probably  return  although  there  will  be  fewer  large 
trees  for  gray  squirrel  nesting  sites.  After  the  plantings  are  firmly 
established  other  animal  species  that  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Muddy  River 
may  move  onto  the  site. 

D.   RELATIONSHIP  OF  ALTERNATIVES  TO  ADVERSE  IMPACTS 

The  design  process  described  in  Part  I  and  the  selection  and  rejection 
of  alternatives  described  in  Part  III  were  undertaken  in  part  to  minimize 
adverse  impacts.  Moreover,  this  process  was  undertaken  with  the  full 
participation  of  the  MHFA,  BRA  and  the  community  (RTH) . 

At  this  point  in  the  design  process,  no  reasonable  abatement  measures 
have  been  rejected.  None  of  the  residential  alternatives  on  this  site 
would  significantly  lessen  the  adverse  impacts  cited  in  the  previous 
sections.  Moreover,  with  the  possible  exceptions  of  crime  and  traffic 
impacts  on  the  project,  and  relocation,  no  other  urban  sites  are  likely 
to  significantly  reduce  the  cited  adverse  impacts. 

Several  provisions  of  the  proposal  have  been  included  specifically 
to  reduce  adverse  environmental  impacts  or  to  enhance  environmental  quality. 
The  design  of  the  townhouses  includes  provisions  to  enhance  the  social 
environment  of  its  occupants,  which  will  be  families  with  children.   Each 
family  will  have  its  own  entrance  from  the  street  and  will  have  private 
space  between  the  public  sidewalk  and  their  individual  dwelling. 

A  day  care  center  was  considered  in  advance  which  is  likely  to  enhance 
occupant  satisfaction  and  contribute  toward  communal  responsibility.  A 
swimming  pool  is  included  in  the  design  to  provide  for  recreation  and 
activity  space  that  will  encourage  participation  by  family  groups  and  a 
broad  age  range. 

The  reduction  of  environmental  impacts  with  respect  to  noise  will  be 
achieved  by  central  air  conditioning  units  and  the  siting  of  most  of  the 
taller  structures  along  Huntington  Avenue  so  as  to  serve  as  a  noise  buffer 
for  the  rest  of  the  development.  Additional  design  considerations  are 
concerned  with  traffic  impacts  such  as  the  use  of  one-way  streets  to 
minimize  the  internal  traffic  network.  There  will  be  a  net  reduction  of 
on-site  commuter  parking  which  is  consistent  with  the  EPA  Transportation 
Control  Plan  for  Boston. 
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PART  V     SHORT  TERM  USES  OF   MAN'S  ENVIRONMENT 
VERSUS   LONG  TERM  PRODUCTIVITY 


A.   INTRODUCTION 

This  part  presents  an  objective  delineation  of  the  environmental, 
socio-economic,  and  technical  impacts  associated  with  the  proposed  housing 
development.  Table  V-1  summarizes  the  various  trade-offs  involved.  This 
chart  is  organized  along  two  time  dimensions,  the  short  and  long  term.  The 
former  generally  refers  to  the  construction  period  of  the  proposed  project 
while  the  latter  connotes  the  reasonable  foreseeable  future  after  project 
completion.  The  various  impacts  identified  have  been  placed  into  three 
evaluative  categories  -  adverse,  beneficial,  and  judgemental.  The  first 
two  classifications  are  self-explanatory.  The  judgemental  category  gener- 
ally refers  to  those  impacts  which  cannot  reasonably  be  considered  as 
either  adverse  or  beneficial  due  to  the  fact  that  the  categorization  of 
these  impacts  is  more  dependent  upon  value  judgments  than  upon  technically 
based  criteria. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  analysis  is  not  meant  to  be  a  formal 
cost-benefit  study,  for  many  of  the  impacts  defy  not  only  quantification, 
but  also  the  placement  of  monetary  value.  For  instance,  there  is  no  known 
value  associated  with  non-compensated  psychic  costs  of  dislocation.  Thus, 
this  analysis  should  instead  be  viewed  merely  as  an  objective  presentation 
of  the  various  perceived  implications  of  the  proposed  project. 

B.   SHORT-TERM  IMPACTS 

The  construction  period  is  expected  to  last  approximately  two  years. 
Most  of  the  associated  impacts  are  predictably  adverse  due  to  the  inherent 
nature  of  construction  work.  The  site  must  be  cleared  and  debris  removed; 
building  materials  must  be  hauled  to  the  site  and;  structures  must  be  erec- 
ted. As  a  result  of  these  activities,  the  construction  phase  will  force 
the  relocation  of  104  households;  cause  damage  to  on-site  vegetation; 
increase  the  level  of  noise,  dust,  siltation  and  erosion  potential;  gener- 
ate substantial  truck  movements  and;  disrupt  local  electrical  service  for 
short  periods  of  time  in  order  to  facilitate  the  provision  of  power  to  the 
site.   For  the  most  part,  these  impacts  represent  normal  construction 
occurrances  and  will  be  only  temporary  in  duration. 
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Balanced  against  these  adverse  impacts  are  short  term  gains  in  employ- 
ment opportunities,  local  purchases  of  goods  and  services  and  regional 
income  flows.  The  latter  will  arise  from  regional  purchases  of  approxi- 
mately $15  million  in  building  materials. 

C.   LONG-TERM  IMPACTS 

The  long  term  implications  of  the  proposed  project  likewise  involve 
a  number  of  trade-offs.  On  the  positive  side,  housing  opportunities  will 
be  expanded  for  all  income  groups  and  for  all  household  sizes;  150  new 
full  time  jobs  will  be  created  and;  $200,000  in  additional  tax  revenues 
will  be  generated.  Other  benefits  include  gains  in  vegetation  and  wildlife 
habitat  through  the  proposed  landscaping;  decreases  in  surface  runoff  and 
subsequent  declines  in  surface  water  concentrations  of  heavy  metals  and 
oil;  improved  visual  quality  of  the  area;  improved  housing  quality  at 
equivalent  prices  for  many  of  the  relocated  households  and;  potential 
reduction  in  regional  vehicle  miles  travelled  due  to  the  fact  that  reliance 
on  the  auto  will  be  discouraged  and  some  institutionally  employed  commuters 
may  now  be  able  to  live  closer  to  their  place  of  work.  Moreover,  the  pro- 
posed development  may  provide  the  impetus  for  upgrading  housing  quality 
and  commercial  businesses  throughout  the  greater  Mission  Hill  community. 

Certain  real  and  potential  negative  impacts  must  also  be  considered. 
These  include  losses  in  rental  income,  retail  sales,  and  commercial  employ- 
ment on  the  part  of  community  landlords  and  businesses  who  are  unable  to 
successfully  compete  with  the  new  development;  increased  loads  placed  upon 
city  service  systems;  marginal  additions  to  local  SO  concentrations 
caused  by  the  development's  heating  system;  the  loss  of  certain  plant  and 
animal  species  who  are  sensitive  to  disturbances  associated  with  human 
activity;  increases  in  surface  water  concentrations  of  nitrogen  and  phos- 
phorus caused  by  the  application  of  fertilizers  to  the  landscaped  areas 
and   the  incidence  of  uncompensated  relocation  costs  that  may  be  incurred 
by  some  households. 
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TABLE  V-1 
LONG  TERM  VS.  SHORT  TERM  IMPACTS 

A.   PHYSICAL  ENVIRONMENT 


Adverse  Impacts 


Short  Term 

•  Potential  occurrence  of  soil  erosion  around  exca- 
vated areas. 

•  Potential  increase  of  suspended  solid  load  in  the 
on-site  runoff  due  to  erosion  and  siltation. 

•  Removal  of  vegetation  during  clearing  of  site. 
Potential  damage  to  remaining  on-site  vegetation 
due  to  construction. 

•  Displacement  of  wildlife  that  inhibit  the  site 
such  as  grey  squirrels,  crows  and  blue  jays. 


Judgemental  Impact 


•  Increase  in  storm  water  infiltration  through  the 
removal  of  presently  paved  surface  and  subsequent 
exposure  of  underlying  soils. 


Beneficial  Impact 


•  Decrease  in  surface  runoff  rates  as  a  result  of 
the  removal  of  the  presently  paved  surface. 


Adverse  Impacts 


Long  Term 

Increase  in  quantity  of  nitrogen  and  phosphorous 
found  in  surface  runoff  due  to  the  anitcipated 
use  of  fertilizer  on  the  landscaped  acerage. 

Potential  permanent  loss  of  plant  and  animal 
species  that  are  sensitive  to  disturbances  associ- 
ated with  human  activity  and  the  presence  of  house- 
hold pets. 


Judgemental  Impact 


Increase  in  storm  water  infiltration  through  the 
removal  of  presently  paved  surface  and  subsequent 
exposure  of  underlying  soils. 

Potential  increases  in  groundwater  levels  particu- 
larly during  periods  of  rainfall  due  to  increased 
infiltration  rates. 
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A.   PHYSICAL  ENVIRONMENT  (Continued) 

Long  Term 

Beneficial  Impact     •  Surface  runoff  rates  to  decrease  and  total  runoff 

flow  to  be  reduced  by  approximately  13%  due  to  the 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  surface  pavement  associ- 
ated with  the  present  parking  lot.   Likewise,  the 
removal  of  this  parking  surface  will  result  in  a 
decrease  in  the  concentrations  of  oil  and  heavy 
metals  found  in  surface  runoff. 

•  Project  landscaping  will  increase  the  amount  of 
plant  materials  on  the  site.  This  may  eventually 
provide  an  improved  habitat  for  certain  forms  of 
wildlife. 
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Adverse   Impact 


Judgemental    Impact 
Beneficial   Impact 


TABLE  V-1  (Continued) 
LONG  TERM  VS.  SHORT  TERM  IMPACTS 

B.   AIR  QUALITY 
Short  Term 

•  Increased  generation  of  dust  and  particulate  matter 
due  to  construction  activities. 

•  Minor  increases  in  CO  concentrations  due  to  truck 
and  other  construction  related  vehicular  movements. 


Adverse  Impact 

Judgemental  Impact 
Beneficial  Impact 


Long  Term 

Slight  increase  in  S0„  emissions  due  to  the  pro- 
ject's heating  system.  Concentrations,  however, 
will  remain  well  within  air  quality  standards. 


•  Reduction  of  employee  parking  spaces  from  1680 
to  1000.   This  decrease  is  more  than  consistent 
with  EPA's  25%  parking  management  plan  provision. 


Adverse  Impact 

Judgemental  Impact 
Beneficial  Impact 

Adverse  Impact 
Judgemental  Impact 
Beneficial  Impact 


C.   NOISE  LEVELS 

Short  Term 

•  Increased  noise  levels  due  to  construction  machinery. 
These  increases  will  mostly  affect  nearby  residences 
and  activities  taking  place  in  areas  adjacent  to 
the  northern  and  western  portions  of  the  site. 


Long  Term 
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TABLE  V-1  (Continued) 
LONG  TERM  VS.  SHORT  TERM  IMPACTS 

D.   LAND  USE 
Short  Term 


Adverse  Impact 


Judgemental  Impact 


Beneficial  Impact 


Adverse  Impact 


Long  Term 


Judgemental    Impact 


Increase  in  housing  density. 


Beneficial    Impact 


Alteration  of  site's   land  use  from  an  asphalt 
parking  lot   and  deteriorating  housing  to  a  well- 
designed  living  environment  of  homes,   people, 
open  space,    and  commercial  services.      Moreover, 
the  project  will    create  a  community  focal  point 
through  the  incorporation  of  a  bench-lined  plaza 
and  supportive  shopping  facilities  open  to  the 
greater  community. 

Potential   exists   for  the  project  to  act  as   an 
impetus    for  further  rehabilitation  and  upgrading 
of  neighborhood  housing  and  businesses. 
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TABLE  V-1  (Continued) 
LONG  TERM  VS.  SHORT  TERM  IMPACTS 


INFRASTRUCTURE 


AND 


COMMUNITY  FACILITIES  §  SERVICES 


Adverse  Impact 


Judgemental  Impact 


Short  Term 

Temporary  disruption  of  electrical  service  in  the 
community  during  construction  hook-up. 

Elimination  of  1600  parking  spaces  during  con- 
struction phase.  MASCO  currently  looking  into 
alternative  parking  places.  Potential  traffic 
problems  for  alternative  parking  areas. 

Local  traffic  and  circulation  patterns  may  be 
affected  by  construction-related  truck  movements. 

50,000  tons  of  excavated  material  may  be  removed 
to  the  Lynn  Marsh  dump  or  may  be  used  as  fill 
elsewhere  in  the  Boston  region.   If  the  former  is 
the  case,  it  is  judgemental  as  to  whether  the 
increased  loads  on  the  city's  solid  waste  facili- 
ties will  be  detrimental,  for  the  city  has  in  the 
past  and  will  continue  to  be  pressed  for  additional 
land  to  be  used  for  solid  waste  disposal  irregard- 
less  of  this  project. 


Beneficial  Impact 


•  Local  traffic  and  circulation  patterns  improved 
with  the  elimination  of  the  present  1600  car  park- 
ing lot. 


Adverse  Impact 


Long  Term 


Judgemental  Impact 


Increased  sewage  and  solid  waste  loads  to  be 
incurred  by  city.  While  city  facilities  at  Deer 
Island  (sewage)  and  Lynn  Marsh  (solid  waste  dis- 
posal) are  nearing  capacity,  it  is  judgemental  as 
to  whether  this  project  represents  an  impact,  for 
waste  treatment  and  disposal  has  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  problem  for  the  whole  city,  irregard- 
less  of  this  project. 


Beneficial  Impact 
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TABLE  V-1  (Continued) 
LONG  TERM  VS.  SHORT  TERM  IMPACTS 

G.   CHARACTER  OF  THE  COMMUNITY 
Short  Term 


Adverse  Impacts 


•  Displacement  of  104  households. 


Judgemental  Impacts 


Beneficial  Impacts 


$15  million  in  construction  materials  to  be  pur- 
chased in  the  Boston  region.  Construction  work- 
ers to  increase  demand  for  local  goods  and  services, 

Employment  opportunities  for  450-500  construction 
workers. 


Adverse  Impacts 


Long  Term 

Potential  losses  in  rental  income  on  the  part  of 
certain  landlords  who  are  unable  to  compete  with 
the  new  housing. 

Potential  incremental  employment  losses  in  the 
greater  community  as  a  result  of  heightened 
commercial  competition  brought  about  by  the  pro- 
jects introduction  of  new  commercial  activities. 

Potential  in  compensated  costs  to  be  incurred 
by  relocated  households. 


Judgemental  Impacts 


Beneficial  Impacts 


Increase  of  community's  housing  stock.  Expansion 
of  housing  availability  for  all  income  groups  and 
use  household  sizes.  Decreased  housing  costs  for 
many  low  and  moderate  income  households. 

Potential  gains  in  housing  quality  at  equivalent 
prices  for  displaced  households. 

Provision  of  20  new  jobs  associated  with  the  opera- 
tional phases  of  the  development;  30  new  jobs  associ- 
ated with  the  commercial  facilities  to  be  incorpor- 
ated into  the  project  and;  120  other  new  jobs  related 
to  the  medical  office  space. 

Potential  gains  in  employment  and  income  throughout 
the  greater  community  as  a  result  of  the  induced 
upgrading  of  the  commercial  areas. 
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G.   CHARACTER  OF  THE  COMMUNITY  (Continued) 
Long  Term 

•  $300,000  in  additional  property  tax  revenues  to 
be  generated  by  project  ($600,000  total  tax  pay- 
ment) . 

•  Potential  reduction  in  regional  VMT  due  to  less 
commuting  on  account  of  the  fact  that  many  insti- 
tutional employees  may  now  live  closer  to  their 
respective  places  of  work. 


H.   AESTIETICS 


Short  Term 


Adverse  Impact 


Unsightly  views  during  construction. 


Judgemental  Impact 


Beneficial  Impact 


Adverse  Impact 


Judgemental  Impact 


Long  Term 


Beneficial  Impact 


•  More  attractive  view  provided  for  those  traveling 
through  the  area  or  through  the  site. 
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PART  VI   IRRETRIEVABLE  AND  IRREVERSIBLE  COMMITMENTS  OF  RESOURCES 


A.   INTRODUCTION 

The  proposed  project  will  result  in  the  expenditure  of  various  man- 
made,  natural  and  energy  related  resources,  some  of  which  will  be  irre- 
trievable by  virtue  of  use,  duration  of  commitment,  or  cost  of  reclamations 
while  others  will  be  recovered  within  a  relatively  short  period  of  time. 
In  most  instances,  the  division  of  resources  for  the  project  will  involve 
a  one-time  allocation.  However,  in  the  case  of  energy  resources,  contin- 
uous supplies  will  be  required  in  order  to  fulfill  and  sustain  the  energy 
demands  of  a  newly  created  living  environment. 

Table  VI-1  identifies  the  major  resources  expected  to  be  used  in  con- 
structing and  operating  the  proposed  project.   These  resources  have  been 
conveniently  divided  into  three  categories  -  man-made,  natural,  and  energy. 
Most  of  the  building  materials  have  been  placed  within  the  natural  resource 
category  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  man-made  products.  However,  they 
also  involve  the  utilization  of  various  mineral  resources  prior  to  the 
creation  of  the  final  end  product.   As  a  result,  they  have  been  classified 
as  a  natural  resource  with  the  generic  product  name  representing  a  proxy 
for  the  mineral  resources  utilized  in  its  formation.   The  energy  resource 
category  only  includes  direct  energy  consumption  during  the  construction 
and  operational  phases  of  the  proposed  project.  Non-traceable  energy  con- 
sumption such  as  that  used  in  production  of  construction  materials  is 
excluded  in  this  analysis. 

B.   MAN-MADE  RESOURCES 

The  proposed  project  will  involve  the  utilization  of  both  labor  and 
capital.   It  has  been  estimated  that  the  total  project  cost  will  approach 
$38  million  and  that  approximately  200,000  man-days  of  labor  will  be 
required.   The  capital  outlay  will  eventually  be  recaptured  through  commer- 
cial and  residential  rental  payments  and  thus  cannot  be  considered  an 
irretrievable  resource  commitment.   Labor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  irretriev- 
able once  expended.  However,  in  view  of  the  supply  available  and  the 
present  unemployment  rates  in  the  construction  industry  such  a  commitment 
of  labor  will  have  little  effect  on  the  ability  to  meet  future  manpower 
demands . 
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TABLE  VI-1 
RESOURCE  COMMITMENTS 


Resource 

Labor  and  Capital  Costs 

Man-Made  Resources 

Labor 

200,000  man-days 

Capital 

$38  million 

Natural  Resources 

Land 

13.7  acres 

Sub-surface  material 

200,000  cubic  yards 

Vegetation 

minimal  amount  to  be  removed 

Building  Materials  and  Minerals 

Concrete  (sand,  limestone, 

aggregate) 

80,000  tons 

Precast  Concrete 

35,000  tons 

Reinforcing  Steel 

5,000  tons 

Structural  Steel 

350  tons 

Bituminous  Paving  (petroleum. 

aggregate) 

600  tons 

Roof  Pitch  §  Waterproofing 

(aggregate) 

120,000  gallons 

Brick  (clay) 

1,000,000  units 

Concrete  Block 

310,000  units 

Mortar  (cement,  lime,  sand) 

2,800  cubic  yards 

Lumber 

1,500,000  board-feet 

Energy  Resources 

Construction  Phase 

Electricity 

1,500,000  Kw-hr 

Gasoline/Oil 

150,000  gallons 

Operational  Phase 

Electricity 

4,000  Kw  peak  demand 

Heating  Oil 

477,226  gals/yr 

I 

1 


I 


1 


150,000  cubic  yards  to  be  replaced  for  backfill  and  landscaping  purposes. 

"Landscaping  will  increase  the  amount  of  vegetation  relative  to  present 
conditions. 

212,512  gallons  of  No.  2  fuel  for  heating  and  264,714  gallons  for  cooling. 
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C.  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

At  present,  the  13.7  acre  proposed  site  is  primarily  utilized  as  a 
paved  parking  lot  (9.8  acres)  and  secondarily  as  an  area  for  residential 
dwellings  (2.3  acres).   The  remaining  1.4  acres  are  devoted  to  vacant  land, 
roadways,  open  space  and  recreation  and  institutional  uses.  The  proposed 
project  will  significantly  alter  the  current  utilization  of  land  and  there- 
fore, will  commit  the  use  of  the  site  to  a  variety  of  alternative  activities 
for  an  indefinite  period  of  time.   Specifically,  the  project  will  result  in 
net  increases  in  the  amount  of  land  allocated  to  residential,  commercial, 
recreation  and  open  space  and  roadways.   At  the  same  time,  there  will  be 
net  decreases  in  that  used  for  parking,  institutions,  and  vacant  land.  The 
multiple  uses  proposed  for  the  site,  including  the  restoration  of  approxi- 
mately 7  acres  of  land  to  its  natural  state  as  open  space,  represents  an 
efficient  utilization  of  a  scarce  natural  resource,  particularly  when  eval- 
uated in  light  of  community  needs  for  better  quality  housing  and  an  improved 
living  environment. 

Other  natural  resources  will  likewise  be  committed  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  proposed  project.   During  the  site  preparation  phase,  200,000  cubic 
yards  of  material  and  an  undetermined  amount  of  vegetation  will  be  removed. 
Since  the  latter  project  phases  call  for  the  complete  landscaping  of  the 
site,  the  immediate  losses  resulting  from  the  clearing  and  excavating  of  the 
site  will  be  insignificant,  for  in  the  long  run  150,000  cubic  yards  of 
materials  will  be  replaced  and  the  site  will  gain  a  substantial  increase  in 
vegetation  cover  through  the  planned  landscaping  program.   In  addition,  the 
newly  landscaped  areas  will  contain  most  of  the  plant  species  that  were 
initially  present  in  addition  to  the  provision  of  others  which  currently  do 
not  inhabit  the  site. 

Mineral  resources  have  in  the  past  been  generally  overlooked  due  to 
their  ubiquitous  nature  and  seemingly  endless  supply.  However,  unlike  most 
other  natural  resources,  "mineral  resources  are  not  renewable.  They  are 
formed  in  the  earth's  crust  by  infinitisimally  slow  natural  geologic 
processes  acting  for  thousands  or  millions  of  years.  Once  removed  and  used, 
they  cannot  be  grown  again".   Virtually  all  of  the  construction  materials 


U.S.  Dept.  of  Interior,  United  States  Mineral  Resources,  Ecological 
Survey  Professional  Paper  820,  Washington,  1973,  Page  1. 
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TABLE  VI -1 
RESOURCE  COMMITMENTS 


Resource 

Labor  and  Capital  Costs 

Man-Made  Resources 

Labor 

200,000  man-days 

Capital 

$38  million 

Natural  Resources 

. 

Land 

13.7  acres 

Sub-surface  material 

200,000  cubic  yards 

Vegetation 

minimal  amount  to  be  remov 

ed 

Building  Materials  and  Minerals 

Concrete  (sand,  limestone, 
aggregate) 

80,000  tons 

Precast  Concrete 

35,000  tons 

Reinforcing  Steel 

5,000  tons 

Structural  Steel 

350  tons 

Bituminous  Paving  (petroleum, 
aggregate) 

600  tons 

Roof  Pitch  §  Waterproofing 
(aggregate) 

120,000  gallons 

Brick  (clay) 

1,000,000  units 

Concrete  Block 

310,000  units 

Mortar  (cement,  lime,  sand) 

2,800  cubic  yards 

Lumber 

1,500,000  board-feet 

Energy  Resources 

Construction  Phase 

Electricity 

1,500,000  Kw-hr 

Gasoline/Oil 

150,000  gallons 

Operational  Phase 

Electricity 

4,000  Kw  peak  demand 

Heating  Oil 

477,226  gals/yr 

150,000  cubic  yards  to  be  replaced  for  backfill  and  landscaping  purposes. 

2 
Landscaping  will  increase  the  amount  of  vegetation  relative  to  present 

conditions. 

212,512  gallons  of  No.  2  fuel  for  heating  and  264,714  gallons  for  cooling. 
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C.  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

At  present,  the  13.7  acre  proposed  site  is  primarily  utilized  as  a 
paved  parking  lot  (9.8  acres)  and  secondarily  as  an  area  for  residential 
dwellings  (2.3  acres).   The  remaining  1.4  acres  are  devoted  to  vacant  land, 
roadways,  open  space  and  recreation  and  institutional  uses.  The  proposed 
project  will  significantly  alter  the  current  utilization  of  land  and  there- 
fore, will  commit  the  use  of  the  site  to  a  variety  of  alternative  activities 
for  an  indefinite  period  of  time.   Specifically,  the  project  will  result  in 
net  increases  in  the  amount  of  land  allocated  to  residential,  commercial, 
recreation  and  open  space  and  roadways.   At  the  same  time,  there  will  be 
net  decreases  in  that  used  for  parking,  institutions,  and  vacant  land.   The 
multiple  uses  proposed  for  the  site,  including  the  restoration  of  approxi- 
mately 7  acres  of  land  to  its  natural  state  as  open  space,  represents  an 
efficient  utilization  of  a  scarce  natural  resource,  particularly  when  eval- 
uated in  light  of  community  needs  for  better  quality  housing  and  an  improved 
living  environment. 

Other  natural  resources  will  likewise  be  committed  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  proposed  project.   During  the  site  preparation  phase,  200,000  cubic 
yards  of  material  and  an  undetermined  amount  of  vegetation  will  be  removed. 
Since  the  latter  project  phases  call  for  the  complete  landscaping  of  the 
site,  the  immediate  losses  resulting  from  the  clearing  and  excavating  of  the 
site  will  be  insignificant,  for  in  the  long  run  150,000  cubic  yards  of 
materials  will  be  replaced  and  the  site  will  gain  a  substantial  increase  in 
vegetation  cover  through  the  planned  landscaping  program.   In  addition,  the 
newly  landscaped  areas  will  contain  most  of  the  plant  species  that  were 
initially  present  in  addition  to  the  provision  of  others  which  currently  do 
not  inhabit  the  site. 

Mineral  resources  have  in  the  past  been  generally  overlooked  due  to 
their  ubiquitous  nature  and  seemingly  endless  supply.  However,  unlike  most 
other  natural  resources,  "mineral  resources  are  not  renewable.  They  are 
formed  in  the  earth's  crust  by  infinitisimally  slow  natural  geologic 
processes  acting  for  thousands  or  millions  of  years.  Once  removed  and  used, 
they  cannot  be  grown  again".   Virtually  all  of  the  construction  materials 


U.S.  Dept.  of  Interior,  United  States  Mineral  Resources,  Ecological 
Survey  Professional  Paper  820,  Washington,  1973,  Page  1. 
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expected  to  be  used  in  this  project  contain  a  certain  amount  of  mineral 

resources.  For  instance,  concrete  is  composed  of  limestone,  aggregate,  and 

sand.  Steel  is  made  out  of  iron  ore  and  asphalt  is  derived  from  petroleum 

products  mixed  with  aggregate.  Table  VI-1  provides  a  more  complete  listing     , 

of  the  mineral  resources  expected  to  be  utilized  by  the  proposed  project.       1 

According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior's  analysis  of  our  mineral 
2 
resources  ,  including  known  as  well  as  potential  reserves,  all  minerals 

expected  to  be  used  in  this  project  are  in  sufficient  supply  to  meet 

expected  future  demand. 

D.   ENERGY  RESOURCES 

The  proposed  project  will  require  the  long  and  short  term  commitment 
of  a  variety  of  energy  resources.   In  the  short-run  construction  period, 
there  will  be  a  need  for  petroleum  based  products  such  as  asphalt  and  tar. 
In  addition,  the  construction  phase  will  require  electricity,  heating  oil 
and  gasoline.   Arising  from  the  growing  consciousness  to  conserve  energy, 
certain  efforts  in  this  direction  will  be  made  during  construction.  Among 
the  immediate  steps  to  be  taken  is  the  early  installation  of  the  permanent 
boilers,  thus  enabling  construction  work  to  utilize  these  facilities  for 
temporary  heating  needs  rather  than  employing  the  use  of  less  efficient 
space  heaters  scattered  throughout  the  site. 

In  the  long-run  operational  phase  of  the  project,  the  major  energy  require- 
ments center  around  heating  oil  and  electricity.  The  majority  of  the  project  will 
be  heated  or  cooled  through  an  oil  fueled  boiler  system  which  will  require  ap- 
proximately 477,266  gallons  of  Number  2  heating  oil  each  year.  According  to 

the  Federal  Energy  Administration,  Massachusetts  consumed  63.6  million  barrels 

3 
of  Number  2  heating  oil  in  1972  .  Thus,  the  proposed  project  demand  re- 
presents less  than  .017%  of  the  state's  total  consumption  in  1972.  Although 
the  above  statistic  is  in  and  of  itself  relatively  unimportant  the  recent  fuel 
crisis  places  relative  significance  on  any  increase  demand. 

The  proposed  project  will  also  generate  a  demand  for  electricity. 
Fifty-four  of  the  townhouses  will  be  heated  electrically.  Other  uses 


^Ibid. 

3 
Telephone  conversation  with  FEA,  October  11,  1974. 

1972  total  state  consumption  was  63.6  million  barrels.  (1  barrel  =  42  gallons) 
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include  the  parking  garage,  maintenance  facilities,  and  normal  household 
appliances.   The  peak  demand  is  estimated  to  be  4,000  kilowatts.   The 
Boston  Edison  Company  has  previously  stated  that  it  is  able  to  meet  these 
electrical  demands. 

E .   SUMMARY 

Although  this  housing  development  involves  the  commitment  of  a  variety 
of  man-made,  natural  and  energy  resources,  in  most  instances,  the  resources 
allocated  are  of  only  minor  significance  in  relation  to  the  supply  available. 
Therefore,  the  project  is  not  expected  to  result  in  any  initial  shortages 
or  significantly  aggravate  existing  ones,  namely  those  related  to  energy 
resources.   Moreover,  the  benefits  perceived  from  this  project  are  expected 
to  outweigh  the  negative  inplications  of  any  resources  committed  and  thereby 
justify  its  allocation. 
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PART  VII   COMMENTS  TO  THE  DRAFT 

ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT  REPORT 

AND  RESPONSES  TO  THE  COMMENTS 


PREFACE 

Part  VII  contains  the  comments  received  from  state  and  local  agencies 
and  others  commenting  on  the  Draft  Environmental  Impact  Report. 
Comments  were  received  from  the  following: 

•  Executive  Office  of  Environmental  Affairs 

•  Executive  Office  for  Administration  and  Finance  (State 
Clearinghouse),  including  specific  comments  from: 

Massachusetts  Historical  Commission 
Department  of  Natural  Resources 

•  City  of  Boston  Conservation  Commission 

•  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council,  including  specific 
comments  from: 

Selectman  Kaplan,  Brookline  representative 
Town  of  Brookline  Conservation  Commission 
Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 

Each  specific  comment  has  been  assigned  a  sequenced  number  in  the 
right-hand  margin  (general  comments  summarizing  more  specific  comments 
which  follow  have  not  been  assigned  a  number).  Following  the  comments 
will  be  found  a  response  for  each  and  every  numbered  comment. 

The  review  and  comment  of  the  above  agencies  and  commissions  is 
acknowledged  and  appreciated.   Further  opportunities  for  dialogue  con- 
cerning the  project  will  be  available  throughout  the  final  design,  con- 
struction, and  operation  phases.   Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Massachusetts  Housing  Finance  Agency,  45  School  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
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CHARLES  H.  W.  FOSTER 
Secretary 


^oUon,  J(a66acAu^^el£:^     02^08 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  SECRETAEY 
ON 
DRAFT  ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT  REPORT 


The  Secretary  of  Environmental  Affairs  herein  issues  a  statement  that 
the  Draft  Environmental  Impact  Report  submitted  on  the  below  referenced 
project  does  not  adequately  and  properly  comply  with  Massachusetts  General 
Laws,  Chapter  30,  Section  62,  and  the  regulations  governing  preparation  of 
environmental  impact  reports.   However,  a  minimum  amount  of  work  would 
need  to  be  done  in  the  Final  Environmental  Impact  Report  to  correct  these 
deficiencies. 

Environmental  Affairs  File  No.   007^2 

Submitted  By:  Massachusetts  Housing  Finance  Agency 

Date  Received:   November  6,  197^ 

Project  Identification:   Mission  Park,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts 

The  reason  for  this  statement,  set  forth  in  detail  below,  are  intended 
to  guide  the  Agency  in  preparing  its  Final  Report. 

I.   Measures  to  Minimize  Harm 

1.  Means  of  minimizing  harm  to  the  Muddy  River  should  be  examined  in 
greater  detail.   Areas  of  special  concern  are  silitation  during 
construction,  possible  alternatives  to  the  use  of  fertilizers,  fecal 
contamination  from  dog  droppings  and  garage  floor-cleaning  runoff^ 
See  IME  specific  comments:  U ,7,8,9,10,22. 

2.  Impacts  resulting  from  the  alteration  of  the  groundwater  regime 
should  include  year-round  water  table  elevation  data.   See  IME 
specific  comments:   1,2,5,6. 

3.  The  noise  impact  from  the  project  during  the  construction  phase 
should  be  examined  more  carefully.   Means  to  minimize  the  con- 
struction noise  impact  should  be  considered  in  more  detail.   See 
IME  specific  comments:   l8,19. 
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k.      Certain  aspects  relating  to  air  pollution  generated  at  the  site 
should  he  considered  in  greater  detail.   Included  should  he  HC 
emissions  generated  during  and  after  construction;  fugitive  dust 
control;  hurning  of  alternative  fuels;  and  garage  emissions  as 
they  relate  to  housing  unit  ventilation.   See  IME  specific  comments: 
11, 12, 13  ,li+, 15, 16, 20, 21. 

II.   Conclusions 

The  Executive  Office  of  Environmental  Affairs  has  had  the  benefit  of 
a  review  of  this  Draft  Report  by  the  Institute  for  Man  and  Environment, 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst.   A  copy  of  the  IME  Report  is  enclosed, 
and  is  incorporated  herein  by  reference. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  preparation  of  a  Final  Report ,  the  Agency 
should  carefully  consider  all  the  comments  received  from  state  agencies  and 
others,  including  this  statement.   During  the  preparation  of  the  new  Draft 
Report  or  the  Final  Report,  the  staff  of  this  office  will  be  available  to 
advise  the  Agency. 
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INTRODUCTION 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  reviews  of  environmental  impact 
reports,  environmental  impact  statements,  and  other  projects 
having  to  comply  with  the  Massachusetts  Environmental  Policy 
Act  (M.G.L.  Ch.  30,  S.  62).   Tiiis  particular  report  is  a  review 
of  the  Draft  Environmental  Impact  Report  for  Mission  Park,  Boston, 
Massachusetts.   The  report  was  reviewed  by  staff  members  of  the 
Center  for  Environmental  Policy  Studies  under  faculty  supervision. 


Richard  C.  Smardon 
Associate  Planner 
Executive  Office  of 
Environmental  Affairs 


General  Comments 


Noise  impact  during  the  construction  phase  should  be  given  greater 
consideration.   Methods  for  reducing  the  noise  impact  should  be 
examined  in  greater  detail.   See  comments:  18,  19- 


2.  Methods  for  reducing  the  impact  of  siltation  on  the  water  quality 
of  the  Muddy  River  should  be  examined  and  detailed  in  the  EIR. 
See  comment:  h. 


3.  Additional  means  to  minimize  the  impact  of  the  project  on  the 
water  quality  of  the  Muddy  River  should  be  considered.   See 
comments:  7,  8,  9,  '0,  22. 


Impacts  that  relate  to  groundwater  should  consider  the  variation 
in  groundwater  elevations  throughout  the  year.   See  comments: 
1.  2,  5,  6. 


5.  Some  aspects  of  the  effects  of  the  project  on  air  quality  should 
be  examined  in  more  detail.   See  comments:  11,  12,  13,  I'*,  15, 
16,  20,  21 . 


Specific  Comments 

Part  II  Environmental  Impact  of  the  Project 
A.  Physical  Environment 

2.  Existing  Conditions 

2.2  Site  Geology  and  Geohydrology 

p.  A-5  l)Water  table  data  would  be  more  valuable  if  obtained  f  1) 

when  the  water  levels  are  at  a  maximum  elevation. 

3.  Impact  of  the  Environment  on  the  Project 

3 . 1  Geology  and  Geohydrology 

p.  A-28  2)  The  impact  of  groundwater  should  take  into  account  (2) 

data  obtained  when  the  water  table  is  at  its  highest 
elevat  ion . 

p.  A-28  3)  How  will  project  design  and  construction         take       \2j 

into  account  the  suspected  high  seismic  risk  of  the 
bas  in? 

k.     Impact  of  the  Project  on  the  Environment 

^4.  1  Construction  Period 

p.  A-30  4)  More  details  should  be  given  of  the  means  to  minimize        (4) 

the  impact  of  the  project  on  water  quality.   Particular 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  problem  of  siltation 
of  the  Muddy  River  during  the  construction  phase. 

p.  A-30  5)  The  effects  on  surrounding  structures  of  altering  the       (5) 

groundwater  regime  should  be  carefully  examined. 

k . 2  Impacts  After  Completion  of  the  Project 

p.  A-31  6)  Impacts  relating  to  groundwater  requ  i  i;g^  knowledge  of        (6) 

the  maximum  water  table  elevation. 

p.  A-32  7)  Is  the  use  of  fertilizers  on  the  unpaved  acreage  (7) 

necessary? 

p.  A-33  8)  Can  contractual  arrangements  be  made  to  utilize  a  (8) 

vacuum  industrial  sweeper  for  cleaning  the  parking 
garage  floor? 

P-  A-33  9)  It  would  seem  that  the  impact  of  garage  floor  cleaning      Q9^ 

discharge  on  the  Muddy  River  would  be  maximized  during 
dry  weather"  conditions.  This  is  a  time  of  minimum 
dilution  by  the  river  of  the  garage  effluent. 


MQ)  p.  A-33  10)  Has  consideration  been  given  to  restricting  dogs 

^^  from  residency  at  the  site?   Fecal  contamination 

from  dogs  appears  to  be  a  major  contributor  to  the 
deterioration  of  surface  water  quality  in  the  urban 
envi  ronment . 

B.  Air  Qual i ty 

h.    Impact  of  the  Project  on  Air  Quality 
k . 1  Construction  Phase  Impact 

®p.  B-35  11)  Could  more  details  be  given  of  the  schemes  to  reduce 

fugitive  dust? 

®p.  B-36  12)  What  will  be  the  impact  on  ambient  air  quality  of  HC 

emissions  from  truck  traffic  during  the  construction 
phase? 

^4. 2  Impact  of  Proposed  Garage  Generated  Traffic  on  Air  Quality 

M3^   p.  B-36  13)  How  will  HC  emissions  from  the  garage  affect  ambient 

^^  air  quality  at  the  site? 

M^^   p.  B-36  I'*)  Have  the  garage  exhaust  vents  been  located  at  sufficient 

^-^  distances  from  housing  ventilation  intakes  to  prevent 

the  intake  of  garage-produced  pollutants  into  the  housing 

uni  ts? 

p.  B-37  15)  Due  to  the  present  uncertainties  of  fuel  supplies, 

alternative  fuels  may  have  to  be  used.  The  impact  on 
air  quality  of  burning  different  types  of  fuels  (such 
as  high-sulfur  oil)  should  be  examined. 

p.  B-37  16)  Have  solar  flat-plate  collectors  for  heating  and  cooling 

been  considered? 

C.  Noise  Levels 


2.  Existing  Conditions 

2 . 1  Noise  Measurement  Procedures 

C-2  17)  It  would  be  convenient  to  have  the  interim  standards 

of  the  HUD  circular  1390.2  consolidated  into  one  table, 


h .     Impact  of  the  Project  on  the  Environment 

4. 1  Noise  Impact  During  Construction 

p.  C-29  18)  What  will  be  the  noise  impact  of  construction  on  V^18J 

the  sensitive  noise  receptors  in  the  area  such 
as  the  Mass.  Mental  Health  Center? 

p.  C-29  19)  In  addition  to  using  a  FRANCHI  pile-driver  and  US) 

scheduling  for  winter-time  pile-driving  operations, 
what  contractual  arrangements  will  be  made  to  reduce 
construction  noise  impact  on  the  critical  receptors 
near  the  site? 

E.  I  nf rastructure 

k .     Impact  of  the  Project 

k. 2    Impact  of  the  Completed  Project 

p.  E-I7  20)  Is  the  net  increase  in  parking  spaces  inconsistent  (20} 

with  the  Boston  transportation  control  plan? 

p.  E-2k  21)  Is  there  any  practical  way  of  controlling  energy  (21) 

losses  from  open  windows  while  the  air  conditioning 
is  operating? 

Part  IV  Unavoidable  Adverse  Environmental  Impacts 

C .  Impact  of  the  Project  on  the  Environment 

1  .  Adverse  Construction  Period  Impacts 

P.  IV-3  22)  The  adverse  impact  of  the  project  on  water  quality  (22) 

should  be  mentioned  in  this  section. 


THOMAS    O'BRIEN 
DIRECTOR 
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AREA  CODE 
727-5066 


December  16,  1974 
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Ms.  Catherine  Montgomery 
Massachusetts  Housing  Finance  Agency 
45  School  Street 
Boston,  MA  02108 

RE:   Draft  Environmental  Impact  Report  on  Mission  Park  in  Boston 
State  Clearinghouse  Identifier   74100749 


DEC  1    1374 


Dear  Ms.  Montgomery: 

Pursuant  to  M.G.L.  Chapter  30,  Section  62,  the  Massachusetts  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1972,  the  State  Clearinghouse  has  conducted  a  coordinated  state 
agency  review  of  the  above  cited  Draft  Environmental  Impact  Report  for  864  units 
of  housing. 

The  following  agencies  were  asked  to  comment  on  the  Draft  EIR:  The  Executive 
Offices  of  Manpower  Services  and  Transportation  and  Construction;  the  Departments 
of  Natural  Resources,  Public  Health,  Public  Works  and  Community  Affairs;  the  Water 
Resources  Commission;  and  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Commission. 

The  Executive  Office  of  Transportation  and  Construction  and  DPW  have  not  sub- 
mitted comments,  but  have  indicated  their  support  of  the  project. 

Attached  are  the  comments  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Commission  and  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources.  DNR  needs  more  information  concerning  the  adequacy 
of  the  sewage  system  proposal  for  Mission  Park. 

We  look  forward  to  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  Final  EIR,  which  we  anticipate 
will  include  and  address  the  comments  made  by  the  above  agencies  on  the  draft  docu- 
ment. 


Sincerely, 


Thomas  O'Brien 


Enc.  (2)  MHC  and  DNR  comments 
cc:   Mr.  William  Hicks,  EOEnvA 

Commissioner  Arthur  Brownell,  DNR 
Hon.  Robert  Ouinn,  Attorney  General 
MAPC 
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AREA    CODE 

/OO   %a,Jn</^e   fArr/.    f&s/of,    02202 


AREA    CODE    «I7 
727-4 1  Sa 


llKl^ULST   roil  IIEVILV  OF   I'llO-IIXT  NOTiriCATIUN 
MASSACIIIJSKTT.S   bTiVTh  CLMAllIKGIIOUSr,      (727-'«15'») 


Ms.  Elizabeth  Amadon 

Mass.  Historical  Commission 


DATE:   November  5,  1974 

llEPLY    DUE:       NnvPinhpr    g^f     1Q7A 


ICANT:     Mission   Park,    Best 


on 


OF  niOJECT; 


Draft  EIR  for  864  units  of  housing  and  a  1,485  spa 
underground  parking  garage 


ce 


IINGIIOIJSE  IDENTIl'IWl: 


74100749 


MOTE: 


V^o^<^^    roMiT-n    FTR     tn    fl  p,n  r  1  n[;hnuse 


HoBnachnHettH  State  (noariii(i;hou30  has  received  notification  of  the  proposed 
ent  described  on  the  ntioched  and  is  referring  it  to  your  agency  for  coionient. 
s  reqiioated  that  you  review  this  proposal  focusing  on  its  compatibility  with 
Qgoncy's  plans,  programs  and  objectives,   I'leaso  complete  the  form  below, 
g  additional  sheets  if  necessary,  and  return  it  by  the  due  date  noted  above. 


: 


J   I'roposol  not  applicable  to  this  agency 


I  X    I   Concur  with  proposal(Explain  below) 
I     I   Need  more  infonaation(Explain  below) 


J  Cannot  concur  with  .propoBal(Explain  below) 


anatory  Comments: 

The  Massachusetts  Historical  Commission  concurs  with  the  above  project  with 
certain  stipulations.   The  historic  and  aesthe^tic  significance  of  the  National 
Register  properties  associated  with  the  project  area  must  be  recognized  fully 
and  preserved  inviolate.   The  Olmsted  Park  System,  part  of  which  is  adjacent  to 
the  project  area,  and  a  Milestone  Marker,  "four  miles  to  Boston  P.  D. 
1729,"  which  is  actually  situated  within  the  project  area,  must  be  fully 
protected.   I  call  your  attention  to  Page  H-7  of  the  Draft  Environmental  Impact 
Report  For  Mission  Park,  Boston,  Massachusetts.   Note  is  made  there  as  to  the 
presence  of  the  two  National  Register  properties  and  in  the  second  paragraph  it 
is  cited  that  an  area  will  be  created  "to  blend  with  Olmsted  Park"  and  that  the 
"marker  will  not  be  disturbed  or  altered  under  the  proposed  action."  I  suggest' 

(See  Page  2  attached) 

\a^bCJC/i    /^  dA'llC'^cQt^ November  22,  1974 

Elizabeth  R.  Amadon  (Date) 

Executive  Director 

Massachusetts  Historical  Commission 


@ 


,.K 


APPLICANT:   Mission  Park,  Boston     I.  Thomas  U'Brien 


that  you  inform  us  if  any  changes  are  made  in  the  various  developmental 
stages  of  this  project  which  would  include  or  affect  the  historic  properties, 
After  reviewing  our  files  and  maps,  we  find,  that  there  are  no  other 
properties  listed  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  nor,  to 
the  best  of  our  knowledge,  are  there  any  eligible  for  such  listing. 


9,  J?.  A  c 


"!">>' 


3IHCCTOR 

5    O'Brien 


0.trr////f<r  Cyy/rr  y^y/'  <■■  t^t/ M////J/'r//^/<'>f/  ff/tf/^/'f/ifr/ire 
v^/r/'  r^  !y  hr/i/i/jiC''  ana  ^y  jY>fj/'a//f    (joorf///{a//'rm 

iii:(^iji;sT  roil  iii;vij;w  of  i'ikukct  notification 

MASSACIIUSETIS   STATK  CLKAlilNlillOUSi:      (727-'4l5'») 


AREA  cooe  e«7 

727-4192 


'  Commissioner   Arthur   Brownell 
Department   of   Natural   Resources 


lUTF:      November  5,    1974 


P:ICANT:     Mission  Park,    Bost 
fl  OF  niOJECT: 


on 


Draft   EIR   for  86A   units   of   hou;;,inr,  and   a    1,485   space 
underground   parklnj^  g;iro;>G 


UllINGIIOUSE  IDFNTIFIIJI: 


74100749 


in'laBoaclniHci  1,3   Stale   Cloari  ii('lifniuc   luu.    rocr- J  v.-^d    no  t  i  {ication   of   the   propodcd 
I'icct  d,-!f^r.ri1)cd    on   the   attaclied   and    is   rcforiiii;^    it    to   your  a(i;oncy   for   comment, 
ks  rcfpiCMilod    tiiat   you   roviow   tliis   pri.poH0..1    iociusin;;;   on    its   corapntiliil  ity   with 
91   agency':)   plnn.s,    programs   and    ohjcctivob,       I'lonno   copiplcto    (ho    forui  below, 
9  I  odditional    aheetp    if   nocesnury,    and   rot\irn   it   by   the  due  date   noted   above. 


r  ]      PropoHol    not  npi'Jioable    to   this  agency 

:  •  1      Concur  with   prop;)a(sl(Explnin  below) 


IXXSJXii      Need   iDorc    inf  om.n  tion(l:]j.plain  below) 

! 1  Cannot  concur  with  .proposal(Explain  below) 

i  ^natory  Comments : 

li  the  DN'.l  is  in  general  support  of  the  project,  irOiX-i  information  is  necdtd  regarding 
11  ing  of  the  sewage  before  we  can  give  our  coucurrcnce.   Specifically  there  is  a  lack 
■  ta  to  deterrainft  flow  figures  and  capacity  of  sewers  receiving  waste  water.   It 
jp  rs  that  flows  generated  will  discharge  directly  to  the  Charles  River  via  St.  Mary's 
't  low.  The  City  of  Boston  must  submit  iuf  ormation  on  the  adequacy  of  the  sewage 
Wm  to  receive  the  project's  waste  water. 

1*  every  effort  should  be  made  to  replace  the  .uaount  of  active  play  space  removed 
"  e  project,  and  expand  it  to  meet  the  iucre.i:;cd  demands  of  the  project. 


i  nature)  ^        V 


~Tl)ate) 


NOV  2  2  1974 


CITY  OF  BOSTON  CONSERVATION  COMMISSION  /  ROOM  911  /  CITY  HALL  /  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  /  022!j 


November  21,  197^ 
Charles  H.U.  Foster,  Secretary- 
Executive  Office  of  Environmental  Affairs 
l8  Tremont  Street 
Boston,  Mass.  BE;  Mission  Park  -  ECEA  #007^2 

Dear  Secretary  Foster: 

I  wish  to  offer  the  folloi;ing  comments  relative  to  the  Draft 
Environmental  Impact  Report  for  the  proposed  "ission  Park  housing 
development  in  Boston. 

It  appears  that  the  report  has  failed  to  adequately  and 
sufficiently  describe  and  assess  the  potential  impacts  of  the 
project  v.'ith  respect  to  several  important  issues,  including 
recreation  and  open  space,  garage  construction,  parking,  and 
residential  density. 

In  an  area  alresdy  deficient  in  active  recreation  space, 
the  additional  demand  of  the  expected  U58  project  residents 
under  the  age  of  iS  needs  to  be  evaluated  both  in  terms  of 
the  adequacy  of  proposed  on-site  open  space  and  recreational 
facilities,  and  in  terms  of  added  use  and  impact  on  existing 
off-site  areas,  including  Olmsted  Park  and  nearby  playgrounds 
in  the  Tcr.-m   of  Erooliine.   The  report  contains  statements  con- 
cernin<3  the  adequacy  of  proposed  open  space  that  are  unsupported 
by  adequate  description,  data,  or  logic. 

The  effects  of  excavation  and  construction  of  the  proposed 
underground  garage  need  to  be  more  thoroughly  examined  in  terms 
of  nature  and  effects  of  major  dewatering  requirements  and  the 
disruption  of  groundv;ater  flov:  and  bank  storage. 

The  description  of  expected  impacts  from  reduced  on-site 
institutional  parking  and  the  adequacy  of  proposed  commercial 
parking  is  not  sufficient. 

The  exceptionally  high  proposed  densities  of  this  project 
merit  more  considered  and  detailed  evaluation  of  behavioral  and 
social  implications,  and  in  particular  the  relationship  between 
mid-rise  and  high-rise  family  units  and  available  social  ar.d 
recrentional  space. 

Serious  questions  remain  concerning  the  adequacy  of  the  site 
to  accomodate  the  high  densities  proposed,  and  concerning  off-site 
effects  resulting  from  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  intensity  of 
residential  land  use.  For  these  reasons,  we  request  that  you 
reject  the  impact  report  as  inadequate  and  incomplete. 

Sincerely, 


Siijcerely,  ^ 

Alan  V/einberg  / 

Executive  Secretarj' 


EUGENIE   BEAL     AUGUSTA  H.  BAILEY    ANTHONY    FORGIONE   JOHN  LAMIE     ROBERT  E.  HOLLAND    JOHN   LEWIS    SUSAN  D.  STRAIGI 
chairman  vice-chairman  ex  ofncio 


I 


oiRtcTon 

,    O'Brien 


OArr////t<e  ijy/re  Ayr  >  •/(nfff/t/6/nf//(>>ft  a/f^/ ^/y/ifrnre 

(' 
^00    %„>lri</gc    f/irrrl    C&^fo»>    022C2 

iiKt^uKST  I'oii  iii;v)i;w  of  i'ii(),ii;(:t  notification 

MASSACIIL'SFTTi;   STATi-:  CLF/dMNCIIOUSJ':      (727-'»15'«) 


AREA    CODE    ei7 
727-4  <B2 


^  Commissioner  Arthur  Brownell 
Department  of  Natural  Resources 


DjVTF:   November  5,  1974 

HE  PLY  I)l'l^:_iiQxcjnh£i:-.^^,  1974 


MCANT:     Mission  Park,    Bost 
{    OF  niOJECT: 


on 


Draft   EIR   for   864   units   of   hou.-.lnp,  a;.d   a    1,485   spac« 
undereround   parktnj^   g<ira)',G 


LllINGIlOllSE  IDFNTlFIFll: 


74100749 


1  MaHoar.liuH(><  la  Slate  (llrdi'i  ii(tlinui]C  liiii.  roc.'- J  v^-^d  no  t  i  ficuiion  of  ttie  proposed 
root  dnscriljcd  on  the  attnclicd  (ind  in  rtforiinc;  it,  to  your  n(;cncy  for  coinuient. 
Is  requontod  tlint  you  review  tliiw  pvitponrJ  locuKin;;  on  its  corapntihil  ity  with 
0  Dgency':)  j)lnnH,  programs  and  ohjcctivoa.   I'loane  ccniplcte  the  form  below, 
8g  odJltional  sheetp  if  nocesHury,  oud  rct>irn  it  by  the  due  date  noted  above, 

r     -1  Proponal  not  npp,]  icuble  to  thifi  agency 

; J  Concur  witli  prop;}.'usl(Explnin  below) 

(XXXXXX  Need  more  inf  om.n  tion(l:]j;plain  below) 

! I  Cannot  concur  with  .propoeal(Expluin  below) 

~  nnatory  Comments : 

I)'  the  DNIl  is  in  general  support  of  the  project,  ipore  information  is  necdtd  rG>-,arding 
B.ing  of  the  eewage  before  we  can  give  our  coLicurrcnce.   Specifically  there  is  a  lack 
f  ita  to  determine  flow  figures  and  capacity  of  sewf^rs  receiving  waste  water.   It 
Mirs  that  flows  generated  will  discharya  directly  to  the  Charles  River  via  St.  Mary's 
"'low.  The  City  of  Boston  must  submit  information  on  the  adeouacy  of  the  sewage 
yi:m  to  receive  the  project's  waste  water. 

I,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  replace  the  .iiiioura-.  of  active  play  space  removed 
Me  project,  and  expand  it  to  meet  the  iucrea:jcd  demands  of  the  project. 


(  ;nature)  ^ 


"(l)atc) 


NOV  2  2  1974 


CITY  OF  BOSTON  CONSERVATION  COMMISSION  /  ROOM  911  /  CITY  HALL  /  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  /  0221 


November  21,  ISlh 
Chsrles  H.W.  Foster,  Secretary- 
Executive  Office  of  Environmental  Affairs 
l8  Tremont  Street 
Boston,  Mass.  EE:  Mission  Park  -  ECEA  -^07U2 

Dear  Secretary  Foster: 

I  wish  to  offer  the  follOT:ing  comments  relative  to  the  Draft 
Environmental  Impact  Report  for  the  proposed  Mission  Park  housing 
development  in  Boston. 

It  appears  that  the  report  has  failed  to  adequately  and 
sufficiently  describe  and  assess  the  potential  impacts  of  the 
project  v.'ith  respect  to  several  important  issues,  including 
recreation  and  open  space,  garage  construction,  parking,  and 
residential  density. 


In  an  area  already  deficient  in  active  recreation  space, 
the  additional  demand  of  the  expected  ^53  project  residents 
under  the  age  of  iS  needs  to  be  evaluated  both  in  terms  of 
the  adequacy  of  proposed  on-site  open  space  and  recreational 
facilities,  and  in  terms  of  added  use  and  impc-ct  on  existing 
off -site  areas,  including  Olmsted  Park  and  nearby  playgrounds 
in  the  Toi-m  of  EroolG-ine.   The  report  contains  statements  con- 
cerning: the  adequacy  of  proposed  open  space  that  are  unsupported 
by  adequate  description,  data,  or  logic. 

The  effects  of  excavation  and  construction  of  the  proposed 
underground  garage  need  to  be  more  thoroughly  examined  in  terms 
of  nature  and  effects  of  major  dewatering  requirements  and  the 
disruption  of  groundwater  flov  and  bank  storage. 

The  description  of  expected  impacts  from  reduced  on-site 
institutional  parking  and  the  adequacy  of  proposed  commercial 
parking  is  not  sufficient. 

The  exceptionally  high  proposed  densities  of  this  project 
merit  more  considered  and  detailed  evaluation  of  behavioral  and 
social  implications,  and  in  particular  the  relationship  betv/eer. 
nid-rise  and  high-rise  family  units  and  available  social  and 
recrentional  space. 

Serious  questions  remain  concerning  the  adequacy  of  the  site 
to  accomodate  the  high  densities  proposed,  and  concerning  off-site 
effects  resulting  from  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  intensity  of 
residential  land  use.  For  these  reasons,  we  request  that  you 
reject  the  impact  report  as  inadequate  and  incomplete. 

Sincerely, 


Slijcerely,  ^ 

Alan  V/einberg  / 

Executive  Secretarj-- 


EUGENIE   BEAL    AUGUSTA  H.  BAILEY    ANTHONY    FORGIDNE   JOHN   LAMIE     ROBERT  E.  HOLLAND    JOHN   LEWIS    SUSAN  D.  STRAIGh 
chairman  vice<haiiman  ex  officio 


mapc 


Metropolitan     Area     Planning     Council 

44  School    Street  Boston,      Massachusetts     02108 


Richard   M    Doherty 

Execul.ve    D.rec.or  '6^^'    523-2454 


De«rgiT^er   4,    1974 


Mr.  William  White,  Director 
Massachusetts  Housing  Finance  Agency 
45  School  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts    02108 

RE:   Environmental  Impact  Report,  Mission  Park,  Boston, 
(EIS-75-9;  Received  November  18,  1974) , 

Dear  Mr.  White: 

In  accordance  with  the  regulations  issued  pursuant  to 
Massachusetts  General  Laws,  Chapter  30,  Section  62,  we  have  re- 
ceived the  above  referenced  Environmental  Impact  Report. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  proposed  Mission  Park  Project 
in  Boston  and  the  proposed  Marsh  Housing  Project  in  Brookline  are 
within  a  relatively  short  distance  from  each  other  (approximately 
1,000  feet),  and  moreover  are  likely  to  be  constructed  during  the 
same  period,  we  would  recommend  that  the  cumulative  impacts  of  the 
two  projects  —  which  will  result  in  a  total  of  over  1,100  units  — 
be  considered  at  the  same  time.   The  impacts  of  the  two  projects 
on  both  Boston  and  Brookline  should  be  evaluated. 

The  MAPC  Representative  from  Brookline,  Selectman  Sumner  Kaplan, 
and  the  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Conservation  Commission  in  Brookline, 
Linda  Kohn,  have  both  indicated  the  need  for  additional  information 
as  to  the  impact  of  the  Mission  Park  Project  on  Brookline.   Ms.  Kohn 
has  expressed  concern  as  to  the  impact  of  Mission  Park  on  Open  Space/ 
Recreation,  on  the  Muddy  River/Olmstead  Park  System,  and  on  the 
traffic/parking  situation.   We  enclose  a  copy  of  their  comments. 


s:  John   J. McCarthy  Neal      Holland  Mrs    Theodore    C.McKie  Richard    K.McMullan  Ha  rry  A.  Kel  lehe  r 

President  Vice    President  Secretary  Treasurer  A  ss  I.  Trea  su  r  e  f 


Mr.  William  White  -2-  December  4,  1974 


Although  Mr.  Richard  Mertens,  the  Environmental  Review  Officer 
of  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority,  generally  concurs  with  this 
proposal,  as  does  Mr.  Robert  Kenney,  Director  of  the  BRA,  Mr.  Kenney 
notes  that  the  discussion  of  transportation  impacts  is  minimal  and 
also  makes  a  number  of  other  comments  and  recommendations.   We 
attach  a  copy  of  his  letter  and  attached  comments. 

Very  truly  yours. 


■  .'  ri         I        ,    '   . 
••■  ■.  '  -"  A    /    '--■ 

Richard  M.  Doherty 

Executive  Director 

RMD/md 

Enclosure 

cc :   The  Honorable  Kevin  H.  White 

Mayor  of  the  City  of  Boston 
Dr.  Gerald  W.  Bush 

MAPC  Representative  -  Boston 
Mr .  Robert  Kenney 

Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 
Mr.  Richard  Mertens 

Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 
Mr.  Sumner  Z.  Kaplan,  Chairman 

Board  of  Selectmen  -  Brookline 

MAPC  Representative  -  Brookline 
Mr.  William  D.  Mehegan,  Chairman 

Planning  Board 
Mr.  John  M.  Clancy,  Chairman 

Redevelopment  Authority 
Mr.  Robert  Mendoza 

HUD  -  Boston  Area  Office 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Foster 

Secretary  of  Environmental  Affairs 
Mr.  Thomas  Welsh 

Massachusetts  Housing  Finance  Agency 
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Dear   Secretary  -oster: 

The   Brooklins   Conservc-tion  Co^L'ii 3  3 ion  lias   revie-vved  trie 
Draft  Snvironr.entai  Imo'^ct  Report   for  1,'ission.  Pari:,    Boston, 
EOZA  i;o.    0C74E. 

This    letter   outlines    sone   areas   of   concern   that   \7e   X'eel 
the   draft   sta^er.ent    does   not    consider    in  a    co.'.ipreaensive   '.vay. 

As   you  l-inow,    the   ..:arsh  hoasin,^  Project    (EO"iL-\  :.:o,    00745) 
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'oject,  appears  as  "adjacent  co.cLMunity' 
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the    a'^a^ned   .a'^sh  --oas"^  n^^ 

open   space".      ..hile   this    playground,    of   coarse,    is   open  ao   anyone, 

it    is   totally    inadequate   to   be    counted   as    plays-round /open   space 

for   both  the   iiission  Par:-:   and  i'arsh  Ilousin--   Frojec-:;3,    especially 
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,.e  v.'culd  v;is::   "^o    see    s'jeciTic,    substantiated   es£u.r&nce: 

ths   renercitiori  of 
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fic  durix'n  construcxica,  the  trucJc  reaves,  £na 
i3u:'es  of  hyriene  (v.'ill  trie  truclis  be  covered  v.-iiile 


substar.tir.l  tn 
tbe  seneral  i^e; 
cartir-c  fill  and  ds.-rclition  r.cLterials? ) . 


There  .ure  ctner  points  thst  Fiiould  be  considered,  y'or 
txc^izle ,    to  vvhdt  degree  do  construction  plcns  inccrcor->te  proper 
measures  for  enerry-conserverion  and  air-pollution  control?-  ".Ve 
hope  t:-£t  the  presem:  hi;_-h  levels  of  particulate  maLter  which  exis' 
in  this  area  i/ill  nox  be  increased. 

In  viev  of  these  deficiencies  v,-e  find  the  draft  report 
inconrle'ce  and  tnerefore  inadequate,  ana  we  request  its  rejection. 
The  hrochline  Planninn  hepcrtn.ent  concurs  in  "chis  opinion. 

Yer:'  sincerely  yours, 


® 


® 


I 


jLinaa  i-ohn 
Vice   Chairnan 
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70:    Richard  Mertens,  Boston  Redevelooment  Authoritv 


Attached  please  find  a  dsocription  of  th-a  project  rsfarancsd  bal-; 
The  Council  raq^aasts  that  you  ravLaw   this  proposal  focusing  or.  ii 
conrpatibility  with  your  agancy's  plans,  progra.r.s  and  objecti-ras. 
We  would  appreciate  your  completing  the  fom  halcv  and  r a burning 
it  to  U3,  A'ZTll:      r-ETIlOPOLITA:!  CLZAP.II'TGHCaSE ,  by  the  cue  date. 
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Robert  T.  Kannay. 


Charles  H.vv.  ?03t 
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Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 


Robert  T.  Kenney  /  Director 


City  Hall 

1  City  Hall  Square 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02201 

Telephone  (617)  722-4300 

NOV  2  C  1974 
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Secretary  Charles  H.  W.  Foster 
Executive  Office  of  Environmental 

Affairs 
18  Tremont  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts      02108 

RE:   EOEA  #  742,  Mission  Park,  Boston,  MA 
Draft  Environmental  Impact  Report 
"Section  62  Monitor"  October  23,  1974 


RECEIVED 

i^0V2i  1974 

OFFICE  ^?  THE  SECRETARY 

'^r  FNVlROiNMFNTAL  AFFAIRS 


Dear  Secretary  Foster : 

Pursuant  to  regulations  implementing  M.G.L.,  Chapter 
30.  Section  62,  we  have  reviewed  the  above-referenced  draft 
environmental  impact  report  and  submit  the  following  comments. 

On  the  whole,  we  believe  that  the  draft  report  presents 
a  comprehensive  and  generally  adequate  evaluation  of  the  environ- 
mental impact  of  the  proposed  Mission  Park  development.   We  do 
note,  however,  that  the  discussion  on  the  transportation  impacts 
of  the  project  is  rather  minimal  and  does  not,  in  our  opinion, 
adequately  assess  this  aspect  of  the  project.   We  would  recommend 
that  a  more  detailed  evaluation  of  the  traffic  and  other  trans- 
portation impacts,  which  are  of  major  significance  in  a  project 
of  this  scale,  be  included  in  the  final  report. 

We  are  attaching  herewith  specific  comments  to  the 
discussion  contained  in  the  draft  report. 


Sincerely  yours. 


( 


Ay^ 


L 


Robert  T.  Kenney 
Director 


CC:   Thomas  F.  Welch,  MHFA 

H.  Ralph  Taylor,  Mission  Park  Associates 
John  C.  Goodrich,  ERT 


Mission  Park,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Draft  Environmental  Impact  Report 

BRA  Review  Comments 


Part  I 

p.  C-5  (1.4): 

Project  distance  from  downtown  Boston  is  given  as 
3  miles,  whereas  on  p.  C-13  (2.)/  the  distance  is  given  as  4 
miles;  this  discrepancy  should  be  resolved. 

Part  II 

p.  A-28  (3.2): 

The  effect  of  the  water  table  on  the  proposed  below- 
surface  garage  should  be  evaluated.   We  note  that  Part  I, 
p.  C-10,  indicates  a  dewatering  system  to  lower  the  water  table 
in  the  area  of  the  garage  will  be  required,  but  no  mention  of 
this  is  indicated  in  the  subject  section. 

p.  B-17  (2.4): 

Figures  B-6  and  B-8  do  not  clearly  indicate  a  violation 
of  8-hour  CO  levels,  as  stated  in  the  text. 

p.  B-35  (4.1): 

While  construction  related  truck  traffic  CO  impact  is 
evaluated,  there  is  missing  a  discussion  of  the  CO  impact  of 
construction  workers'  cars,  which  would  arrive  and  leave  at 
approximately  the  same  time. 

p.  B-37  (4.2) : 

The  statement  (par.  3,  1.  5)  that  the  project  area  is 
outside  the  core  area  is  incorrect;  the  project  is  within  the 
Core  Area  as  defined  by  EPA.   Secondly,  construction  of  the  garage 
will  require  an  EPA  indirect  source  permit  as  well  as  an  EPA  park- 
ing freeze  permit  (although  temporarily  suspended,  the  latter 
probably  will  be  reinstated  by  the  time  construction  of  the  garage 
begins) . 


5n  park 
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Part  II  (cont'd) 
p.  D-13/14  (3.): 

This  section  should  evaluate  the  impacts  of  the  nearby 
Marsh  project  in  Brookline  (possible  construction  traffic  impacts,     ^.^^ 
etc.)  which  p.  D-7  indicates  will  be  on  about  the  same  time  table     (41) 
as  the  Mission  Park  project.   Also,  what  is  the  construction  time- 
table of  the  MASCO,  Affiliated  Hospital,  and  other  major  projects     (42) 
in  the  immediate  future  and  what  impacts  could  these  have  on  the 
Mission  Park  project,  either  during  construction  or  upon  completion? 
If  two  or  more  major  projects  are  under  construction  at  the  same 
time  in  the  same  area,  the  cumulative  effect  could  be  severe.   The 
possible  cumulative  effect  of  the  Marsh  project  (also  a  major 
residential  project)  with  Mission  Park  also  should  be  considered. 

p.  D-15  (4.1): 

The  above-grade  surface  of  the  underground  garage  also      U3) 
will  be  used  for  the  townhouses  as  well  as  open  space. 

p.  D-16  (Table  D-4) : 

The  open  space/recreation  calculations  in  this  table  are 
very  misleading.   It  appears  that  for  "after  construction",  resi-     ^..^ 
dential  use  includes  only  actual  building  area  and  open  space/recre-   (44) 
ation  includes  both  private  yard  space  as  well  as  public  open  space, 
whereas  for  "before  construction' ,  residential  use  would  include 
private  yard  space  and  open  space/recreation  only  specific  recrea- 
tional areas.   To  be  consistent  and  honest,  residential  use  in 
"after  construction"  should  also  include  private  yard  space. 

p.  D-18  (4.2): 

The  1965  GNRP  "Proposed  Land  Use  Plan"  indicates  resi- 
dential use  for  the  site.   Also,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  October,  (45) 
1974  "Interim  Review  of  Current  Development  and  Transportation 
Proposals"  does  not  recommend  the  Convent  site  be  used  for  housing 
but  merely  reviews  current  known  proposals. 
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LRA  Review  comments 


Part  II  (cont'd) 

pp.  E-1/25  (Section  E) : 

i 

This  chapter  is  rather  weak  and  does  not  adequately 
assess  either  current  transportation  characteristics  or  future 

(46)  impacts.   There  is  a  need  to  relate  this  project  to  the  overall 
circulation  plan  of  the  medical  area  to  assess  properly  its 
impact . 

p.  E-14  (Circulation  Patterns) : 

This  section  indicates  that  utility  work  in  Huntington 
Avenue  will  be  restricted  to  non-peak  traffic  hours.   Fig.  E-3 

(47)  (p.  E-4)  indicates  non-peak  to  be  1-7  a.m.   Are  these  the  hours 
that  street  work  will  be  undertaken?  What  will  be  the  impact  on 
adjacent  residential  areas? 

p.  E-18  (Circulation  Patterns) : 

This  section  should  evaluate  the  impact  of  (a)  left  turn 
movements  from  Huntington  Avenue  onto  Fenwood  Road  and  (b)  turns 

(48)  (and  possible  queuing)     from  the  Riverway  onto  Vining  Street  on 
through  traffic  flow  on  these  major  arteries.   Also,  a  map  show- 
ing the  garage  entrances/exits  and  circulation  to  and  from  the 
garage  would  be  helpful  here. 

p.  E-22  (Sewerage) : 

This  paragraph  does  not  take  into  consideration  that  the 
^^^    Deer  Island  Treatment  Plant  is  inadequate  to  prevent  pollution  of 

(49)  Boston  Harbor;  therefore,  the  project  will  have  some  (though  perhaps 
not  significant)  adverse  impact  on  the  Harbor's  water  quality. 

p.  F-2  (2.1): 

Is  the  existing  water  pressure  adequate  for  fire  fighting 
operations  for  the  proposed  high-rise  structure  on  the  site? 
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Part  II  (cont'd) 

p.  F-4  (2.3)  (also  Table  F-5)  : 

Wentworth  Institute  and  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  School  should   (sn 
also  be  included  under  educational  facilities. 

p.  F-5  (2.4)  (also  Table  F-5): 

Mission  Hill  and  McLaughlin  playgrounds  on  Parker  Hill      (52) 
should  be  included  under  recreational  facilities. 

p.  F-8  (Table  F-3)  : 

Statistics  for  the  Farragut  School  should  be  included.      (53) 

pp.  F-9/11  (Figs.  F-1/3): 


It  would  be  helpful  if  the  schools  were  located  on  these 
maps.   Also,  a  map  showing  the  location  of  community  facilities 
would  be  useful. 

p.  F-17  (Table  F-f))  : 

The  Mis!3ion  Hill  Police  substation  should  be  included, 
as  well  as  other  fire  stations  serving  the  site.  (pp.  F-1/2). 

p.  F-23  (Open  Space  and  Recreation) : 

The  need  for  larger  recreational  spaces  (e.g.  baseball 
and  football  fields)  should  be  evaluated;  what  is  the  impact  of  the 
project  on  such  facilities? 

p.  G-3  (Fig.  G-2) : 


® 


® 


® 


It  would  be  helpful  if  census  tract  boundaries  were  shown   ^5^ 
on  this  map. 

p.  G-4  (last  line) : 

The  text  here  notes  59^  school-age  children  live  within  ^^ 
the  site,  whereas  p.  F-20  (par.  5,  1.  1)  states  54  children;  Table  (58) 
G-2  (p.  G-8)  also  notes  59^;  this  discrepancy  should  be  resolved. 


Mission  Park 
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Part  II  (cont'd) 

p.  G-27  (Total  Year -Round  Housing  Units): 

It  is  unclear  how  an  increase  in  total  year-round  units 
was  due  to  a  "dramatic  rise  in  rental  vacancies' .  (par.  1,  11.  4-5\ 

p.  G-49: 


I 

Building  security  systems  will  not  decrease  the  possibil;;j 
of  crime  outside  the  buildings  as  implied  here  (par.  1). 

pp.  G-58/61  (Relocation  Impacts) : 

There  is  lacking  any  indication  of  the  availability  of 
(SjJ  suitable  relocation  resources  for  present  site  families  who  are 

required  to  move  temporarily  or  permanently.   V»hile  there  is  consicji 
able  discussion  in  this  section  on  the  proposed  relocation  plan  anc 
benefits,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  units  will  be  availabl? 
at  rents  relocatees  can  afford,  other  than  very  general  statements 
(unsupported)  that  adequate  housing  will  be  available. 

p.  H-6  (3.)  : 

The  adjacent  Olmsted  Park  is  indentified  here  as  "attrac- 
QZ)  tive  and  pleasant",  whereas  elsewhere  (e.g.  p.  F-5)  it  is  describee 

in  more  unfavorable  terms.   While  the  park  could  be  an  amenity, 
it  presently  does  have  many  problems. 

p.  H-7  (4.2) : 

It  does  not  appear  that  a  review  was  done  on  the  impact 
(63)    of  the  project  on  the  "1729"  mile  marker,  also  included  in  the 
Registry  of  Historic  Places  and  subject  to  review. 

p.  H-11  (4.3) : 

The  impact  of  shadows  from  the  highrise  and  midrise 
(Sy  structures  (especially  winter  shadows)  on  the  townhouses  has  not 

been  addressed. 
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Part    II    (cont'd) 

p.    I-IO: 

The  location  of  active  recreational  areas  adjacent  to       ^^^ 
townhouse  units  could  have  a  very  undesirable  noise  impact  on         (65) 
these  units,  particularly  during  the  summer  when  windov/s  generally 
would  be  open. 

p.  1-19  (3.): 

How  will  the  shops  along  the  plaza  be  serviced?  (66) 

pp.  Ill  -  3/4: 


Even  though  both  the  1965-75  General  Plan  for  Boston 
and  the  1965  GNRP  plan  have  designated  the  convent  site  for  resi- 
dential use,  it  should  be  recognized  that  private  redevelopr.ent 
proposals  are  only  that  and  that  it  should  not  be  implied  that  they 
constitute  official  plans. 


® 


p.  Ill  -  12  (Alternative  A)  : 

It  is  questionable  whether  the  Riverway-Brookline  and 
Riverway-Huntington  intersections  really  provide  safe  and  adequate 
access  to  the  Olmsted  Park. 

p.  V  -  5: 

Long-term  adverse  noise  impacts  identified  in  the  report  ^^ 
should  also  be  listed  in  this  table.  ^3/ 

p.  V  -  9: 

Additional  tax  revenues  from  this  project  is  listed  here  ^.^^ 
as  $300,000,  wMereas  the  text  (p.  G-57)  indicates  only  $200,000.  (jO) 
This  discrepancy  should  be  resolved. 
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^T\)        Textual  Corrections 
Part  II 


® 


® 


@ 


p.  A-27: 
p.  A-30: 

p.  A-31: 

Appendix  A-1 

p.  B-29 
(Table  B-9) : 

pp.  E-6/7: 


p.  E-20; 


p.  G-14 
(par.  4,  1.5) : 

p.  III-12 
(Alternative  A) 


p.  VI-4  (Energy 
Resources,  par.  2 


Table  number  missing. 

'Construction"  should  be  "Water  Quantity 
and  Quality". 

"Operation"  should  be  "Geology  and  Geohydro" 

Data  for  Boring  #4  is  missing. 


Park  hourly  volume  per  lane  for  Section  E 
is  missing. 

Project  site  parking  area  is  called  "Vining 
Street  Lot'  in  text  but   Convent  Lot"  on 
Fig.  E-5;  the  change  in  terminology  is 
confusing. 

Figure  E-8  (noted  in  par.  3)  shows  only 
sewer  loads;  there  is  no  figure  showing 
water  and  fire  protection  mains. 


"1960"  at  end  should  be  "1970" 


Did  the  1100  foot  long,  seven  story  midrise 
contain  only  35_  apartments? 


1.4):  477,266  should  be  477,226. 


RESPONSES  TO  COMMENTS 

1.  Several  comments  addressed  subjects  of  groundwater  conditions 
and  impacts  of  the  proposed  Mission  Park  housing  project.   It  is  true 
that  groundwater  levels  were  obtained  in  August  1974,  a  somewhat  drier 
than  average  summer.   [Logan  Airport  records  indicate  August  rainfall 
was  0.05  inches  below  normal  and  cumulative  1974  rainfall  as  of  the  end 
of  August  was  3.15  inches  below  normal.)  However,  precipitation  in  Boston 
is  for  the  most  part  very  well  distributed  through  the  year;  seasonal 
variations  are  not  generally  important.   Furthermore,  because  of  the  high 
percentage  of  paved  ground  in  the  area  and  the  catchment  of  runoff  by 
storm  sewers,  infiltration  by  any  precipitation  is  slight.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  water  table  in  this  area  is  primarily  dominated  by  the  water 
level  in  the  Muddy  River  and  fluctuations  in  the  bedrock  surface.   It  is 
most  unlikely  that  seasonally  high  water  tables  would  exceed  that  recorded 
in  August  of  this  year  by  more  than  a  foot.  Though  the  data  obtained 

may  not  be  representative  of  short  term  extremes  in  response  to  a  (e.g.) 
twenty  year  storm,  it  is  believed  that  they  do  represent  the  ambient  con- 
ditions and  that  normal  fluctuations  about  that  level  are  negligible  with 
respect  to  this  assessment. 

2.  See  response  to  comment  No.  1. 

3.  With  regard  to  seismic  risk,  area  seismicity  has  no  particular 
association  with  the  Boston  basin.   Rather  the  data  indicates  a  surpris- 
ingly uniform  distribution  of  seismic  events  throughout  southern  New 
England.   It  must  again  be  emphasized  that  seismicity  in  this  region  is  a 
controversial  subject.   The  data  is  ample  to  raise  concern,  but  insuffi- 
cient to  support  statistical  analyses  in  which  one  could  have  moderate 
confidence.   This  particular  site  is  no  different  than  most  others  in  the 
Boston  basin  with  respect  to  seismicity.   Massachusetts  building  codes 
and  zoning  laws  make  no  specific  provision  for  or  reference  to  seismic 
risk  as  regards  building  design.   Evaluation  of  these  considerations  has 
been  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  developer  and  his  architect. 


-.  As  discussed  in  the  Draft  EIR  and  in  other  replies  to  the 
Office  of  Environmental  Affairs'  comments,  the  following  steps  are 
being  taken  to  minimize  the  impact  of  the  project  on  water  quality: 

1)  installation  of  catch  basin  hood  on  all  storm  water 
drains  to  separate  surface  petroleum  contaminants 
from  the  runoff; 

2)  anticipated  utilization  of  a  vacuum  industrial  sweeper 
for  more  efficient  collection  of  particulates  discharged 
through  vehicular  utilization  of  the  parking  garage; 

3)  collection  of  all  used  oil  generated  during  the  con- 
struction stage,  with  proper  disposal  off-site  by  a 
subcontractor; 

5)   proper  off-site  disposal  by  a  subcontractor  of  sanitary 

wastes  collected  in  chemical  toilets  during  the  construction 
phase . 

During  construction  of  the  underground  garage,  excess  storm  water 
will  be  pumped  from  a  depressed  cavity  in  the  excavation  pit.   Drainage 
in  the  pit  area  will  flow  horizontally  to  a  stone-lined  trench,  which  is 
connected  at  one  end  to  the  depressed  cavity  from  which  the  water  will 
be  sump-pumped.  The  trench  has  been  positioned  so  as  to  minimize  the 
amoimt  of  contact  the  drainage  will  have  with  the  pit  bottom.   If  the 
pit  floor  consists  of  outwash  sands  and  gravel,  then  the  quantity  of  run- 
off to  the  trench  will  be  reduced  due  to  rapid  infiltration.  The  drainage 
water  will  acquire  a  suspended  solids  load  if  there  are  substantial  fine 
sands  at  the  floor  surface.   Fine  suspended  particulates  can  not  be 
expected  to  settle  out  in  the  depressed  cavity  before  punqjing  is  in- 
stituted. Tne   resultant  suspended  solids  load  during  this  phase  of  the 
construction  period  will  exert  an  impact  tipon  the  Muddy  River  by  increasing 
its  silt  loading.  The  magnitude  of  the  impact  can  not  be  quantified 
due  to  the  unknown  suspended  solids  concentrations  in  both  the  pit 
drainage  and  the  >tuddy  River  for  storms  of  various  intensity  and  duration. 


5.  In  regard  to  the  impact  of  the  project  on  the  groimdwater  regime, 
use  of  area  dewatering  during  construction  is  not  anticipated  and  only  a 
slight,  if  any,  encroachment  on  the  groundwater  regime  by  the  new  struc- 
tures will  be  created.  As  the  project  is  currently  understood,  it  is 
possible  that  some  footings  for  the  underground  parking  garage  may  pene- 
trate the  saturated  zone  by  1.5  feet.   Allowing  for  a  possible  one  foot 
increase  in  the  water  table  there  could  be  a  maximum  2.5  foot  constric- 
tion upon  the  groundwater  flow  regime.   Considering  that  25  to  45  feet 

of  moderately  permeable  outwash  sands  lie  below  this,  that  no  confining 
structures  are  planned  laterally  contiguous  to  the  garage,  and  that  actual 
flow  volumes  miist  be  quite  low  in  view  of  the  limited  infiltration  in  the 
area,  this  local  constriction  upon  the  groundwater  regime  is  anticipated 
to  have  no  adverse  impact  upon  the  area. 

6 .  See  response  to  comment  No .  1 . 

7.  A  "worst  case"  condition  was  assumed  in  that  fertilizers  would 
be  used  seasonally  (spring  to  summer)  for  the  entire  operational  phase 
of  the  facility.  Most  likely,  fertilizers  will  be  necessary  during  ini- 
tial planting  and  landscaping  operations.   Further,  limited  (non-extensive) 
use  of  fertilizers  will  depend  on  soil  conditions,  species  used,  and 
seasonal  weather  conditions. 

8.  Two  industrial  sweepers  for  cleaning  the  parking  garage  floor 
are  presently  under  consideration:  the  Tennant  model  240  and  the  Clarke 
Airlift  model  150.   Both  are  vacuum  sweepers.   It  is  anticipated  that 
one  of  the  two  will  be  selected  for  cleaning  the  parking  garage  floor. 

9.  The  statement  in  question  is  as  follows:  "In  addition,  discharge 
due  to  cleanup  of  the  imderground  garage  will  most  likely  occur  during 
dry  weather  conditions,  thus  somewhat  alleviating  peak  contaminant  loads 
on  the  receiving  body  of  water  (Muddy  River)."  The  rationale  for  this 
statement  is  as  follows: 

1)   Storm  runoff  from  paved  surfaces  which  enters  the  drainage 

system  during  and  immediately  following  a  storm  event  contains 
both  high  concentrations  and  high  total  loadings  of  heavy 


metals  (the  principal  contaminants),  which  are  the  result  of 
vehicular  utilization. 

2)  Flow  of  the  Muddy  River  during  dry-weather  conditions  is 
primarily  the  result  of  the  interflow  (resulting  from  infil- 
tration in  unpaved  areas),  groundwater  recharge,  and  base 
flow  from  the  headwaters  (Jamaica  Pond) . 

3)  The  predominant  sources  of  heavy  metal  loading  in  the  Muddy 
River  during  dry-weather  flow  would  be  through  resuspension 
of  sediments  and  fine  suspended  particle  loadings  from 
upstream  ponds. 

Since  the  dry-weather  flow  of  the  Muddy  River  is  sluggish,  turbulent 
resuspension  of  sediments  would  be  minimal.   Since  the  volume- to- flow 
ratio  for  the  upstream  ponds  (Jamaica  and  Leverett  Ponds)  is  large,  it  is 
felt  that  the  retention  times  are  sufficiently  large  to  allow  for  signi- 
ficent  settling  (an  exception  would  be  algal  populations,  which  absorb 
heavy  metals) . 

The  difference  in  dilution  capability  between  wet  weather  and  dry- 
weather  flow  is  counterbalanced  by  the  much  lower  dry-weather  "background" 
loadings  for  the  heavy  metals.  Although  the  heavy-metal  data  does  not 
exist  for  either  dry-weather  or  wet-weather  conditions,  the  writer  feels 
that  any  dilution  considerations  must  be  tempered  by  the  existance  of 
backwater  problems  in  the  discharge  area  even  during  storm  events  of 
medium  duration. 

10.  The  degree  of  fecal  contamination  from  animal  as  compared  to 
human  sources  can  be  determined  by  obtaining  simultaneous  fecal  coliform 
and  fecal  streptococcus  measurements  for  the  water  body  in  question.   The 
ratio  of  fecal  coliform  to  fecal  strep  can  be  used  to  determine  the  rela- 
tive influence  of  human  waste  contamination  versus  animal  contamination. 
Fecal  coliform  to  fecal  strep  ratios  greater  than  or  equal  to  4.0  indi- 
cate the  contamination  is  primarily  from  human  wastes;  ratios  less  than 
or  equal  to  0.7  indicate  the  contamination  is  predominantly  or  entirely 
from  animal  sources.  Varying  ranges  between  0.7  and  4.0  indicate  varying 
mixes  of  animal  and  human  contamination.   Contact  with  state  and  Federal 
officials  has  revealed  that  the  relevant  governmental  agencies  have  not 


performed  these  simultaneous  measurements  for  either  the  Muddy  River  or 
the  lower  Charles  River.  The  developer  is  presently  considering  author- 
izing these  tests  for  sanitary  analysis  of  Muddy  River  samples.   If  the 
tests  are  performed,  it  is  likely  that  the  samples  will  not  be  taken  until 
early  spring  due  to  problems  both  with  coliform  die-off  rates  during  the 
winter  and  the  time-lag  associated  with  runoff  generated  by  snow-melt. 
If  the  ratio  comparisons  for  the  Muddy  River  indicate  that  animals  are  a 
significant  source  of  fecal  contamination,  it  will  be  recommended  that 
animals  be  restricted  from  residency  at  the  site. 

11.  Construction  practices  incorporated  to  minimize  the  formation 
of  fugitive  dust  will  include  the  hosing  down  of  demolition  operations, 
for  both  the  wrecking  ball  activities  and  the  loading  of  trucks  with  the 
debris,  as  well  as  an  operating  practice  which  will  keep  all  traveled 
areas  of  the  site  damp.   In  addition,  trucks  carrying  materials  of  high 
dusting  potential  will  be  covered. 

12.  Hydrocarbons  do  not  of  themselves  constitute  a  health  hazard, 
but  they  are  the  chemical  precursors  to  photochemical  oxidants  such  as 
ozone  (0  )  which  do  constitute  a  hazard.   Photochemical  oxidants  are 

not  directly  emitted  from  automobiles,  but  are  formed  by  the  photochemical 
reaction  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  and  hydrocarbons  in  the  presence  of  sun- 
light.  Oxidant  concentrations  depend  upon  the  dynamic  equilibrium  between 
the  rate  of  formation  in  the  presence  of  light,  and  the  rate  of  consump- 
tion by  chemical  processes.   It  is  generally  believed  that  the  photo- 
chemical processes  increase  as  the  morning  rush  hour  emissions  react  in 
the  increasing  intensity  of  sunlight.   Oxidant  values  peak  in  the  early 
afternoon.   As  the  sun  angle  declines,  and  as  the  amount  of  primary  react- 
ants  is  reduced,  oxidant  concentrations  decrease.   Current  EPA  theory 
indicates  that  oxidant  concentrations  depend  linearly  upon  emission  levels 
of  hydrocarbons.   However,  the  contribution  of  HC  emissions  from  truck 
traffic  during  the  construction  phase  is  minimal  compared  with  regional 
emissions.   The  impact  on  ambient  air  quality  can  therefore  be  considered 
negligible. 


13.  As  in  response  number  12,  the  HC  emissions  from  the  garage  are 
minimal  as  compared  with  total  regional  emissions  and  will  not  significantly 
affect  ambient  air  quality  at  this  site. 

14.  The  garage  exhaust  will  be  vented  through  shafts  which  rise 
above  the  roof-line  of  the  townhouses.  The  air  intakes  for  the  town- 
houses  occur  along  the  sides  of  the  buildings,  at  the  windows.  The  air 
intakes  for  the  major  buildings  are  at  their  roofs  which  are  sufficiently 
above  and  distant  from  the  garage  exhausts. 

15.  There  will  be  no  major  fuel  consumption  on-site.   Steam  will 
be  purchased  from  MASCO;  therefore,  no  alternative  fuels  have  been  con- 
sidered. 

16.  Solar  flat-plate  collectors  were  considered  briefly  but  rejected 
due  to  their  high  initial  costs  and  large  requirement  of  total  square 
footage  of  collector  area. 

17.  Two  categories  of  standards  are  presented  in  HUD  circular  1390.2: 
1)  external  noise  exposure,  and  2)  internal  noise  exposure.   Because  of 
the  differences  in  how  these  standards  are  characterized,  it  would  not 

be  convenient  to  have  them  consolidated  into  one  table.   (The  applicable 
portion  of  the  exterior  noise  exposure  standard  is  contained  on  page  C-10, 
Table  C-2,  under  the  sub-captions  "Unacceptable"  and  "Discretionary 
Normally  Unacceptable";  for  the  interior  noise  exposure  standard,  refer 
to  page  C-24.)  A  copy  of  the  complete  external  noise  exposure  standard, 
from  HUD  circular  1390.2  is  shown  in  Table  17-A. 

18.  Because  of  a  number  of  factors,  the  noise  impact  of  construc- 
tion on  people  in  the  sensitive  noise  receptors  in  the  area  such  as  the 
Mass.  Mental  Health  Center  is  expected  to  range  from  mild  annoyance  to 
some  interference  with  speech  communication.   Some  of  the  factors  respon- 
sible for  mitigating  the  noise  impact  are: 

a.   Time  of  Occurrance 

Construction  noise  will  be  confined  to  daylight  hours,  the  normal, 
non-sleeping  hours  of  people.   In  addition,  the  period  of  the  most  signi- 


TABLE   17-A 

EXTERNAL  NOISE   EXPOSURE   STANDARDS 
FOR  NEW  CONSTRUCTION  SITES 
(Measurements   and  projections  of  noise  exposures 
are  to  be  made  at  appropriate  heights   above  site  boundaries) 


General  External   Exposures  Airport  Environs 

dB(A)  CNR  Zone*/  NEF  Zone*/ 


Unacceptable 

Exceeds   80  dB(A)    60  minutes 

per  24  hours  3 

Exceeds  75  dB(A)  8  hours 
per  24  hours 

(Exceptions   are  strongly  discouraged  and  require  a  102 (2) C 
environmental   statement  and  the  Secretary's  approval) 

Discretionary  -  Normally  Unacceptable 

Exceeds  65  dB(A)  8  hours 

per  24  hours  2 

Loud  Repetitive  sounds  on  site 

(Approvals  require  noise  attenuation  measures,  the  Regional 
Administrator's  concurrence  and  a  102 (2) C  environmental 
statement) 

Discretionary  -  Normally  Acceptable 

Does  not  exceed  65  dB(A)  more 
than  8  hours  per  24  hours 

Acceptable 

Does  not  exceed  45  dB(A)  more 

than  30  minutes  per  24  hours  1 


*/  See  Appendix  1  for  explanations  of  Composite  Noise  Rating  (CNR)  and 
Noise  Exposure  Forecast  (NEF) . 


ficant  noise  producing  activity  (pile  driving  and  earth  removal)  is  likely 
to  be  during  the  cold  weather  season,  when  windows  are  normally  closed. 

b.  Duration 

The  character  of  the  proposed  project  and  the  soil  properties  are 
such  that  only  a  limited  number  of  piles  will  need  to  be  driven.   It  is 
anticipated  that  this  operation  can  be  completed  within  one  month. 

Earth  removal  for  the  parking  garage  foundation  is  expected  to  take 
no  longer  than  three  months . 

c.  Source  Characteristics 


For  pile  driving,  the  hollow  core  pile  (FRANKI)  system  will  be 
employed.   Because  of  the  lowered  resistance  to  movement  relative  to 
conventional  solid  piles,  the  pile  driving  operation  will  be  quieter  than 
if  conventional  pile  driving  techniques  were  employed. 

Current  plans  call  for  routing  the  heavy  truck  traffic,  associated 
with  the  earth  removal  operation,  away  from  the  principal  residential 
areas  near  the  site.   This  will  involve  using  an  internal  site  construc- 
tion road  exiting  the  site  onto  Huntington  Avenue,  near  the  Riverway. 

Quantitative  Measures 

It  is  possible  to  predict  construction  noise  levels  inside  the  criti- 
cal receptor  buildings  near  the  site,  based  upon  certain  assumptions. 
The  brief  example  presented  here  is  based  upon  conservative  (higher  noise 
level)  assumptions  for  the  source  noise  level  and  the  attenuation  (sound 
transmission  loss)  due  to  the  receptors'  external  wall. 

Table  18-A  illustrates  the  General  Services  Administration's  noise 
level  standards  for  construction  equipment.   Using  the  January  1975  stan- 
dard for  the  conventional  pile  driver  (the  FRANKI  system  is  anticipated 
to  be  even  quieter),  both  exterior  and  internal  noise  levels  for  buildings 
at  various  distances  from  the  construction  activity  may  be  computed. 
Table  18-B  shows  the  results  of  these  calculations.   It  is  clear  from 
inspection  of  Table  18-B  that  the  interior  levels  at  distances  greater 
than  100  feet  are  within  the  levels  that  people  are  accustomed  to  facing 
in  today's  urban  environment.   (See  Table  18-C  for  a  comparison  of  common 


noise  levels.)  It  is  recognized  that  the  maximum  levels  experienced  are 
only  part  of  the  impact  description,  and  the  impulsive  character  of  pile 
driving  noise  creates  an  annoyance  greater  than  indicated  by  just  a  com- 
parison of  maximum  noise  levels. 

19.  According  to  the  builder,  George  Macamber,  there  will  be  no  con- 
tractual arrangements  relative  to  reducing  construction  noise  impact  on 
the  critical  receptors  near  the  site.  This  is  because  of  the  many  uncer- 
tainties which  affect  the  construction  business  and  the  need  to  maintain 

a  flexible  position  in  dealing  with  changes  in  supply  and  subcontractor 
schedules,  etc. 

The  builder  has  demonstrated  on  other  projects,  as  well  as  in  the 
planning  for  the  Mission  Park  project,  a  sincere  good  faith  approach 
toward  minimizing  the  noise  impact  on  project  abutters. 

For  example,  recent  changes  to  the  construction  plans  have  all  been 
toward  reduction  of  noise  impact: 

•  All  pile  driving  will  use  the  FRANKI  system,  and  will  likely  be 
confined  to  a  cold  weather  period  of  less  than  one  month. 

•  The  major  portion  of  truck  activity  will  likely  be  during  cold 
weather  (3  months)  and  will  use  routes  avoiding  residential  and 
hospital  areas  to  the  maximum  feasible  extent. 

20.  The  net  increase  in  parking  spaces  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  Boston  transportation  control  plan;  the  decrease  in  employee  parking 
is  greater  than  that  called  for  in  the  TCP  and  residential  spaces  are 
not  covered  by  the  TCP. 

21.  There  is  no  practical  way  of  controlling  energy  losses  from  open 
windows  while  the  air  conditioning  is  operating;  however,  the  townhouses 
can  be  metered  for  their  electrical  consumption.  This  monitoring  of  con- 
sumption would  permit  the  management  to  locate  excessive  consumption  of 
electricity  in  the  summer. 

22.  The  pumping  of  storm  drainage  water  from  the  garage  excavation 
pit  will  exert  a  potential  impact  upon  the  Muddy  River  by  increasing  its 
suspended  solids  load.  The  magnitude  of  the  impact  cannot  be  quantified 


TABLE  18-A 

GSA  CONSTRUCTION  NOISE  SPECIFICATIONS 
Maximum  dBA  Level  at  50  Feet 


Equipment 

Earth moving 

Front  Loader 

Backhoes 

Dozers 

Tractors 

Scrapers 

Grade  rs 

Truck 

Paver 

Materials  Handling 
Concrete  Mixer 
Concrete  Pump 
Crane 
Derrick 

Stationary 
Pumps 

Generators 
Compressors 

Impact 

Pile  Drivers 
Jack  Hammers 
Rock  Drills 
Pneumatic  Tools 


Other 


Saws 
Vibrator 


Effective 
7/1/73 


79 
85 
80 
80 
88 
85 
91 
89 

85 
82 
83 
88 

76 
78 
81 

101 
88 
98 
86 

78 
76 


Effective 
1/1/75 


75 
75 
75 
75 
80 
75 
75 
80 

75 
75 
75 
75 

75 
75 
75 

95 
75 
80 
80 

75 
75 


TABLE  18-B 

PREDICTED  SOUND  LEVELS  (EXTERIOR  AND  INTERNAL) 
AT  RECEPTORS  HAVING  AN  UNOBSTRUCTED  VIEW 
OF  PILE  DRIVING  OPERATIONS^ 


Distance  From 
Receptor  To 
Construction  Zone 
(feet) 

Predict* 
No; 
At 

;d  Construction 
Lse  Level 

Receptor 

dB(A) 

Predicted  Interior 
Noise  Level  „ 
Inside  Receptor 
dB(A) 

50 

95 

75 

100 

89 

69 

200 

83 

63 

500 

75 

55 

1,000 

69 

49 

These  noise  levels  are  for  receptors  having  an  unobstructed  line  of 
site  to  the  construction  machinery.   Receptors  that  are  completely 
blocked  from  the  machinery  by  rows  of  buildings  may  realize  a  noise 
reduction  of  10  to  15  dB,  due  to  barrier  attenuatuon. 

2 
Assuming  only  a  20  dB  reduction  due  to  the  building's  exterior  wall, 

for  the  case  of  ordinary  light  frame  building  construction  and  window 

sash  (closed),  without  storm  windows.   From  Attachment  3  to  FHWA  PPM 

90-2. 


TABLE  18-C 
COMMON  NOISE  LEVELS^ 


Sound  Level 

(dBA)  Associated  Activity 

130  Threshold  of  Pain 

120  Chipping  on  Metal 

110  Rock  Band 

100  Jack  Hammer 

Jet  Take-off  (1/2  mile) 

90  Threshold  of  Hearing  Damage 

80  Shop  in  Shipyards 

Busy  Freeway 

70  Downtown  Traffic 

Electric  Typewriter 

60  Normal  Conversation 

Urban  Residential  Area  (Nearby  Traffic) 

50  Drafting  Office 

40  Suburban  Neighborhood  (Distant  Traffic) 

Private  Office 

30 

20  Quiet  Rural  Area  (No  Traffic) 

10 
0  Threshold  of  Audibility 


1 


Adapted  from  Acoustical  Seminar,  Robin  M.  Towne  §  Associates,  1971 


due  to  the  unknown  suspended  solids  concentrations  in  both  the  pit  drain- 
age and  the  Muddy  River  for  storms  o£  various  intensity  and  duration. 

23.  The  design  changes  made  and  approved  by  MHFA  to  date  do  not 
include  or  affect  the  historic  properties . 

24.  The  sanitary  wastes  generated  by  the  proposed  housing  project 
will  flow  along  two  separate  paths  across  the  Muddy  River  to  a  large 
Brookline  sewer  which  runs  parallel  to  the  M.B.T.A.  Riverside  line  until 
it  intersects  Carlton  Street.   The  sewage  then  will  flow  to  its  connec- 
tion with  the  MDC's  Charles  River  Valley  Sewer  at  the  intersection  of 
St.  Mary's  Street  and  Commonwealth  Avenue.   The  Town  of  Brookline  has 
recently  completed  a  series  of  projects  to  separate  storm  water  drainage 
from  sanitary  discharge  for  the  sewer  in  question.   The  latest  project 
involved  storm  water/sanitary  wastewater  segregation  at  a  park  near  the 
intersection  of  the  sewer  with  the  Riverside  line  (near  Aspinwall  Avenue). 
At  the  intersection  of  the  Brookline  sewer  with  the  MDC  sewer,  there  are 
two  tide  gates  for  discharge  of  combined  sewage  flow  during  periods  of 
stormwater  overflow.   Completion  of  the  South  Charles  Relief  Sewer,  which 
was  designed  to  intercept  the  flow  resulting  from  a  five-year  storm,  has 
reduced  the  occurence  of  overflow  from  the  Charles  River  Valley  Sewer. 

It  is  presently  planned  to  divert  any  overflow  from  this  system  to  a  storm 
water  detention  and  chlorination  station  which  is  constructed  near 
the  B.  U.  bridge.   Excess  flows  from  the  Brookline  and  South  Charles 
systems  will  be  discharged  to  the  Charles  River  Basin  after  settling  and 
chlorination.   The  frequency  of  overflow  to  the  retention  basin  has  been 
estimated  to  be  22  times  per  year  with  durations  ranging  from  one  to 
thirteen  hours. 

The  sanitary  wastewater  will  then  flow  to  the  Deer  Island  Treatment 
Plant  by  means  of  the  Ward  Street  Headworks.   Since  the  incremental  sewage 
loads  generated  during  both  the  construction  and  operational  phases  of 
the  proposed  housing  project  are  well  below  the  dry-weather  day-to-day 
flow  variation  of  the  Deer  Island  Treatment  Plant,  they  would  have  an 
insignificant  impact  upon  the  treatment  plant.   The  effects  of  the  in- 
cremental sewage  loads  on  the  outer  harbor  would  probably  be  undetect- 
able by  conventional  methods  due  both  to  the  actual  accuracy  of  the 


standard  water  quality  tests  and  to  background  "averaging"  generated 
by  the  diurnal  tidal  motion. 

The  Deer  Island  Treatment  Plant  has  been  in  operation  since  June 
1968,  and  serves  an  area  of  approximately  170  square  miles  with  a  total 
population  of  approximately  1,500,000.   The  plant  was  designed  for  an 
average  flow  of  343  million  gallons  per  day  and  a  maximum  flow  of  925 
million  gallons  per  day.   The  treatment  process  includes  the  following 
provisions:   (1)  coarse  and  fine  screening  and  grit  removal  at  all  head- 
works;  (2)  prechlorination;  (3)  pre-aeration  of  the  influent  for  a  ten- 
minute  period;  (4)  primary  sedimentation;  and  (5)  post-chorination.  The 
liquid  plant  effluent  is  discharged  through  two  submerged  outfalls.  The 
raw  sludge  is  treated  by  separate  sludge  thickening  prior  to  high  rate 
digestion.  The  digested  sludge  is  chlorinated  before  discharge  to  the 
sea  on  outgoing  tides.  The  average  flow  for  the  fiscal  year  1973  was 
343  million  gallons  per  day,  with  a  maximum  flow  of  574  million  gallons 
per  day.  The  day-to-day  dry-weather  flow  fluctuation  for  the  plant  is 
over  one  million  gallons  per  day. 

The  outer  harbor  (where  the  two  discharge  outfalls  are  located)  is 

classified  SB.  The  water  quality  criteria  for  Class  SB  are  given  in 

Table  24-A.  The  outer  harbor  does  not  meet  the  criteria  in  Items  2  and  8. 

The  dissolved  oxygen  standard  is  currently  being  met.   The  1971  sampling 

program  of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Health  found  that  the 

median  coliform  levels  detected  at  the  treatment  plant  outfalls  were  below 

2 
1000/100  ml.   The  outer  harbor  water  is  of  low  productivity,  with  the 

concentration  of  phytoplankton  less  than  that  normally  associated  with 
the  currently  measured  levels  of  phosphate  and  nitrate. 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Amendments  of  1972  have  set  a 
goal  of  1977  for  installation  of  secondary  treatment  at  all  public  works 
treatment  facilities.  The  timetable  for  achieving  this  goal  was  greatly 
hindered  by  a  former  President's  impoundment  of  a  large  percentage  of 
the  necessary  funding.  Construction  and  planning  delays  have  also  hin- 
dered achievement  of  this  goal.   The  EPA,  MDC,  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 


A  Study  of  Alternative  Methods  of  Sludge  Disposal  for  the  Deer  Island 
and  Nut  Island  Sewage  Treatment  Plants,  MDC  Boston  Harbor  Pollution 
Task  Force,  April  1972. 

^Ibid. 


TABLE  24, A 
CLASS  SB  WATER  QUALITY  CRITERIA 

Class  SB  -  These  waters  are  suitable  for  bathing  and  recreational 
purposes  including  water  contact  sports  and  industrial  cooling,  have 
good  aesthetic  value,  are  an  excellent  fish  habitat  and  are  suitable 
for  certain  shell  fisheries  with  depuration  (Restricted  Shellfish  Areas] 

Water  Quality  Criteria 
Item:  1.   Dissolved  oxygen. 
Criteria:  Not  less  than  5.0  mg/1  at  any  time. 

Items:  2.  Sludge  deposits  -  solid  refuse  -  floating  solids  -  oils  - 
grease  -  scum. 

Criteria:  None  other  than  of  natural  origin  or  those  amounts  which  may 
result  from  the  discharge  from  waste  treatment  facilities  pro- 
viding adequate  treatment.   For  oil  and  grease  of  petroleum 
origin,  the  maximum  allowable  concentration  is  15  mg/1. 

Items :  3.  Color  and  turbidity. 

Criteria:  None  in  such  concentrations  that  would  impair  any  uses 
specifically  assigned  to  this  class. 

Item:  4.  Total  Coliform  bacteria  per  100  ml. 

Criteria:  Not  to  exceed  an  average  value  of  700  and  not  more  than 
1,000  in  more  than  20  percent  of  the  samples. 

Items:  5.  Taste  and  odor. 

Criteria:  None  in  such  concentrations  that  would  impair  any  uses 

specifically  assigned  to  this  class  and  none  that  would  cause 
taste  and  odor  in  edible  fish  or  shellfish. 

Item:  6.   pH. 
Criteria:  6.8  -  8.5. 


TABLE  24. A  (Continued) 

Item:  7.   Allowable  temperature  increase. 

Criteria:  None  except  where  the  increase  will  not  exceed  the  recommended 
limits  on  the  most  sensitive  water  use. 

Item:  8.   Chemical  constituents 

Criteria:  None  in  concentrations  or  combinations  which  would  be  harmful 
to  human,  animal  or  aquatic  life  or  which  would  make  the 
waters  unsafe  or  unsuitable  for  fish  or  shellfish  or  their 
propagation,  impair  the  palatability  of  same,  or  impair  the 
water  for  any  other  use. 

Item:  9.   Radioactivity. 

Criteria:  None  in  such  concentrations  or  combinations  in  excess  of  the 
limits  specified  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
Drinking  Water  Standards. 


and  the  Mass.  Division  of  Water  Pollution  Control,  along  with  other  state 
agencies,  are  currently  assessing  plans  to  upgrade  the  MDC  treatment 
plants.  Two  alternative  proposals  for  the  upgrading  of  the  Deer  Island 
Treatment  Plant  are:   (1)  installation  of  secondary  treatment,  and 
(2)  extension  of  the  outfalls  well  into  Massachusetts  Bay.   The  next 
round  of  public  hearings  concerning  these  plans  will  be  held  approxi- 
mately around  February,  1975. 

25.  The  recreational  facilities  presently  contained  within  the  site 
boundaries  consist  of  a  three-lot  playground  on  the  east  side  of  Kempton 
Street  as  described  on  page  F-5;  these  facilities  will  be  replaced  on-site 
by  the  proposed  recreation  facilities  discussed  in  Section  I.  The  ques- 
tion of  open  space  and  recreation  is  addressed  in  some  detail  in  the 
response  to  comment  No.  26. 

26.  Table  26-A  provides  a  tabulation  os  existing  public  recreation- 
al areas  in  Boston  within  the  vicinity  of  the  proposed  site.   In  summary, 
this  table  indicates  that  there  are  nearly  320  acres  associated  with  main 
park  systems;  approximately  36  acres  devoted  to  playgrounds  and  play- 
fields;  and  close  to  an  acre  reserved  for  vest-pocket  type  neighborhood 
parks.   In  addition,  there  is  the  Tobin  Recreation  Center. 

There  is  no  set  method  for  determining  the  adequacy  of  this  supply, 
for  each  city  and  community  has  varying  open  space  needs  depending  on 
its  geographic  location,  lifestyle,  economic  freedom,  and  personal 
tastes. 

The  City  of  Boston  has  in  tbe  past  published  three  sets  of  standards 
in  assessing  recreation  and  open  space  needs.  One  set  summarizes  typical 
standards  nationwide,  another  indicates  more  realistic  high  density  urban 
requirements,  and  a  third  states  more  idealistic  goals  for  Boston.   These 


standards  are  provided  below: 

TYPICAL        3.25  -  4.50  acres/1000  population 

URBAN  .95  -  1.45  acres/1000  population 

2 
IDEAL         5.0  acres/1000  population 

Excluding  the  main  park  system  acres  and  based  upon  a  community  pop- 

■z 

ulation  of  14,000  ,  the  Mission  Hill  area  has  approximately  2.67  acres 
per  1000  population.   This  compares  favorably  with  the  urban  standard 
but  not  with  the  typical  or  more  ideal  goal. 

Based  upon  the  recreation  standards  set  forth  above,  and  consider- 
ing that  1900  people  will  inhabit  the  proposed  project,  there  will  be 
a  demand  for  between  1.8  acres  and  9.5  acres  of  recreation  space  from 
Mission  Park.    The  percentage  of  school  age  children  associated  with 
the  project  is  expected  to  be  consistent  with  that  currently  found  for 
the  area  (18%  for  the  project  versus  19%  currently  for  tract  810  and 
22%  for  tracts  808,  809,  910,  and  811  combined). 

The  proposed  project  will  have  approximately  5.1  acres  of  community 
open  space  or  2.68  acres  per  1000  population,  nearly  the  same  as  the 
current  figure  for  the  area.   This  figure  excludes  the  narrow  side  yards 
associated  with  the  townhouses  as  well  as  roadways  and  driveways.   Of 
the  5.1  acres,  approximately  0.8  acres  will  be  allocated  to  active  rec- 
reation including  several  totlots,  a  tennis  court,  a  pool,  and  basket- 
ball courts.   The  remaining  open  space  area  will  include  a  thirty  foot 
band  along  the  Riverway  boundary  of  the  site,  the  plaza  area,  and  mis- 


B . R . A . ,  Boston  Local  Public  Open  Space  -  The  Existing  Resources  and  the 
Needs  (1968) 

2 
B.R.A.,  Open  Space  in  Boston  -  Goals  and  Recommendations  (1971) 

3 
Includes  census  tracts  808,  809,  910,  and  811  (see  Revised  Figure  G-2 

accompanying  response  No.  57;  tract  103  was  excluded  because  of  the 

unusually  high  proportion  of  college  dormitory  residents  -  greater  than 

50%  of  the  total  -  and  the  private  recreation  facilities  available  to 

them) 

4 

.95  acres/1000  population  yields  1.8  acres  of  demand  based  upon  a 

project  population  of  1900.   Five  acres/1000  population  yields  9.5 

acres  of  recreation  space. 

See  Table  G-29  in  the  Draft  EIR. 
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cellaneous  passive  walkways  and  open  areas. 

Based  upon  the  estimated  demand  above,  the  recreation  space  pro- 
vided by  the  project  falls  midway  within  the  given  range.   Any  deficiency 
which  may  arise  will  most  likely  revolve  around  the  absence  of  large 
playfields  within  the  project  site.   However,  this  is  a  problem  common 
to  any  urban  area  and  not  one  which  is  within  the  scope  of  a  single  urban 
development  to  absolve.   Table  26-A  does  indicate,  however,  that  there 
are  major  playfields  within  easy  access  of  the  project  site.   They  in- 
clude McGlaughlin  Playground  (11.54  acres)  and  Roberto  Clemente  Field 
(5.00  acres).   In  addition,  there  is  the  four-acre  playfield  in  nearby 
Brookline  on  Brookline  Avenue.   At  present  children  from  the  RTH  neigh- 
borhood do  use  this  latter  facility  for  ball  playing  due  to  its  conven- 
ience in  terms  of  accessibility.   For  this  very  same  reason,  it  can  be 
anticipated  that  children  from  the  proposed  project  will  do  the  same, 
though  perhaps  to  a  lesser  degree  because  of  the  excellent  and  above- 
average  on-site  facilities  to  be  provided.   In  particular,  the  on-site 
totlots  and  organized  activity  space  including  swimming  pool,  basket- 
ball, and  community  center  should  be  more  than  adequate  for  the  project- 
ed population.   In  addition,  RTH  residents  have  the  pool  and  gym  at 
the  Mass.  Mental  Health  Center  available  to  them,  as  well  as  similar 
facilities  at  the  Hennigan  School  on  Heath  Street. 

The  cumulative  impact  of  the  Marsh  Project  and  Mission  Park  with 
regard  to  recreation  and  open  space  facilities  is  not  judged  to  be  ad- 
verse.  Table  26-B  indicates  the  supply  and  demand  relationships  of  the 
two  projects  and  shows  that  the  cumulative  range  of  demand  will  be  be- 
tween 28.2  acres  and  148.5  acres,  depending  upon  the  standard  used. 
The  existing  and  future  supply  of  recreation  space  will  be  approximate- 
ly 46.47  acres.   The  latter  supply  figures  have  not  included  the  300+ 
acres  associated  with  the  Back  Bay  Fens,  Olmsted  Park,  and  the  Riverway. 
These  main  park  systems  can  serve  as  an  additional  recreational  resource, 
particularly  with  respect  to  less  active  forms  of  recreation;  they  are 
not  presently  used  for  active  recreation  and  are  not  likely  to  be.   In 
addition,  proposals  are  under  study  to  use  the  ledge  site  on  Mission 
Hill  for  passive  recreation. 

27.   See  response  to  comment  No.  5. 


TABLE  26-B: 
PROJECTED  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND  FOR  RECREATION  SPACE 


Supply 

(1)  Existing  Mission  Hill  and 
Adjacent  Community 
Facilities 

(2)  Existing  Adjacent  Brookline 
Facilities 

(3)  Additional  Mission  Park 
Project  Facilities 


Playgrounds/ PI  ay fie Ids 
Neighborhood  Parks 


Playground 


Active  and  Passive 
Recreation 


36.56  acres 
.81  acres 


4.00  acres 


5.10  acres 


Total  Supply 


46.47  acres 


Demand 

(1)   Mission  Hill  Community  Population 
[Tracts  808,  809,  810,  811) 

[2]   Adjacent  Brookline  Population 
(Tracts  4008,  4009) 

(3)  Mission  Hill  Project  Population 

(4)  Marsh  Project  Population  (Est.) 


14,000 

13,000 

1,900 
800 


Total  Demand    29,700 


Projected  Recreation  Demand 

(a)  .95  acres/1000  population 

(b)  5.00  acres/1000  population 


28.20  acres 
148.50  acres 


28.  The  reduction  of  on-site  institutional  parking  for  the 
Convent  site  is  conistent  with  the  overall  parking  plan  prepared  for 
the  member  institutions  by  MASCO  to  comply  with  the  mandate  of  the 
EPA  Transportation  Control  Plan.   Within  the  constraints  of  the  EPA 
plan,  both  temporary  (construction  period)  and  long-term  parking  for 
medical  area  staff,  patients,  and  visitors  will  be  provided. 

The  proposed  development  will  have  9,816  sq.  ft.  of  commercial  space 
(approximately  one-half  that  discussed  in  the  Draft  EIR)  and  34,279  sq. 
ft.  of  medical  offices.   Some  40  surface  spaces  and  185  spaces  in  the 
garage  are  provided  for  this  space,  meeting  the  criteria  set  down  by 
MHFA  and  the  BRA  for  such  parking. 

29.  As  stated  on  page  D-15  of  the  Draft  EIR,  the  overall  density 
of  the  project  will  be  approximately  78  dwelling  units  per  net  residen- 
tial acre  (excluding  privately  maintained  roads)  with  the  gross  density 
figure  being  63  dwelling  units  per  acre.   Project  changes  (774  units 
instead  of  864,  13.45  acres  instead  of  13.7)  result  in  figures  of  71 
dwelling  units  per  net  residential  acre  and  57  dwelling  units  per  gross 
acre.   These  are  compared  with  the  maximum  dwelling  units  shown  in 
Table  0-3  on  page  D-12  of  the  Draft  EIR  of  108.9  dwelling  units  per  net 
residential  acre  for  zoning  district  H-2  and  39.6  d.u.  per  net  residen- 
tial acre  (24.9  for  1  and  2  family  row  dwellings)  for  district  H-1,  the 
predominant  use  in  the  area  and  the  current  zoning  designation  for  the 
site.   Clearly  this  density  represents  an  increase  in  dwelling  units  per  net 
residential  area  over  the  H-1  uses  predominant  in  the  area.   However,  it 

is  not  out  of  context  with  other  residential  construction  completed  (the 
Tremont  Street  area  apartments  and  the  Brook  House)  or  planned  in  the 
area  (the  Marsh  project  will  have  51  units  per  gross  residential  acre  - 
320  units  and  6.25  acres  -  compared  to  57  for  Mission  Park).  Moreover, 
as  pointed  out  on  page  D-15  of  the  Draft  EIR,  "the  density  will  appear 
and  feel  to  be  much  less  than  the  figures  indicate,  due  to  the  use  of 
one  highrise  structure  and  four  midrise  structures.   Except  for  the 
roidrise  next  to  the  Massachusetts  Mental  Health  Center,  these  larger 
structures  will  be  located  along  Huntington  Avenue,  thereby  not  only 
delineating  this  street  as  a  commercial  area  but  permitting  the  larger 
family  units  in  the  townhouses  to  have  more  open  space."  The  Huntington 


Avenue  area  adjacent  to  the  project  is  zoned  H-2,  which  permits  higher 
densities  than  those  proposed  for  the  project. 

Table  G-23  on  page  G-52  estimates  that  out  of  462  children, 
some  90  may  live  in  highrise  and  midrise  structures.   This  was  con- 
sidered a  conservative  estimate  on  the  high  side,  made  for  purposes  of 
analyzing  impacts  on  infrastructure.   In  fact,  it  is  not  anticipated 
that  project  rent  up  will  result  in  as  many  as  90  children  in  those 
units.   Moreover,  it  is  expected  due  to  family  preferences  in  renting 
units  that  a  large  percentage  of  these  children  will  be  infants  and 
toddlers.   An  unusually  extensive  set  of  on-site  facilities  has  been 
programmed  for  such  children  including  some  six  tot  lots  (four  of  them 
directly  adjacent  to  the  midrise  and  highrise  buildings),  a  wading  pool, 
and  a  day  care  center  in  the  ground  floor  of  the  highrise.   Extensive 
family  social  space  is  provided  both  indoors  and  out  including  the 
swimming  pool,  tennis  court,  basketball  courts,  meeting  rooms,  with 
kitchens,  and  the  community  building.   Such  on-site  facilities  -  both 
in  terms  of  proposed  quantity  and  quality  -  are  highly  unusual  for  urban 
multi-family  housing  development.   Of  course,  as  stated  on  page  G-62  of 
the  Draft  EIS,  "there  is  no  definitive  data  which  will  determine 
whether  the  design  and  amenities  will  be  effective  or  ineffective  in 
maintaining  the  neighborhood  cohesion  and  family- friendship  patterns 
of  interaction."  Questions  related  to  open  space  and  recreation  are 
discussed  in  more  detail  under  the  response  to  comment  number  26. 

30.  See  responses  to  comment  Nos.  26  and  41. 

31 .  See  response  to  comment  No .  26 . 

32.  See  response  to  Comment  No.  24. 

33.  The  only  fuel  storage  on-site  will  be  for  the  emergency  gener- 
ator. This  will  involve  a  tank  with  about  250  gallon  capacity  with 
diesel  fuel  which  will  be  either  in  the  ground  adjacent  to  the  high  rise 
or  in  the  basement  of  the  high  rise  itself. 

34.   See  responses  to  comment  Nos.  28  and  42. 


35.  Construction  plans  will  incorporate  proper  measures  for  energy 
conservation  and  air  pollution  control  by  installing  the  maximum  prac- 
tical insulation  and  by  purchasing  steam  from  MASCO.   By  purchasing  the 
steam  from  off-site,  there  will  be  no  air  pollution  sources  located 
on-site. 

36.  The  milestone  marker  referred  to  on  page  H-7  reads  "four  miles 
to  Boston";  however,  examination  of  U.S.G.S.  topographic  maps  indicates 
that  the  site  is  nearer  three  miles  than  four  to  the  City  Hall/State  House 
area. 

37.  The  comment  in  Park  I,  page  C-10,  of  the  Draft  EIR,  regarding 
use  of  a  dewatering  system  during  construction  is  somewhat  misleading. 
The  floor  of  the  subsurface  garage  will  actually  lie  above  the  water 
table  as  determined  by  the  borehole  readings  taken  for  the  Cornu  Corp.  in 
August  1974.   It  is  recognized  that  these  were  not  necessarily  equilibrium 
water  levels  and  also  that  they  were  taken  during  a  dry  season  of  the  year. 

No  major  area- wide  dewatering  will  be  required  for  construction 
according  to  the  engineers.   It  may,  however,  be  necessary  to  pump  small 
amounts  of  water  from  the  site  to  account  for  seasonal  changes  in  eleva- 
tion of  the  water  table.  Additionally,  pumping  might  be  required  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  some  excavations  made  for  the  placement  of  footings. 
These  could  require  a  very  local  lowering  of  the  water  table  by  amounts 
not  exceeding  two  feet.  The  seasonal  fluctuations  could  require  a  lower- 
ing of  the  water  table  over  the  parking  garage  site  by  an  additional  two 
feet,  though  generally  less  and  not  lower  than  the  dry  season  elevations. 

In  no  case  will  the  water  table  be  lowered  more  than  two  feet  below 
the  dry  season  surface.   Since  well  point  pumping  will  not  be  utilized 
and  as  on-site  lowering  of  the  water  table  is  of  such  a  small  magnitude, 
off-site  effects  should  be  totally  negligible,  a  very  small  fraction  of 
the  normal  seasonal  fluctuation  and  probably  not  discemable  at  all.   The 
volume  of  water  pumped  will  also  be  small;  its  disposition,  probably 
through  local  storm  sewers,  will  have  no  significant  impact.   Special 
handling  of  this  water  would,  of  course,  be  indicated  in  the  event  of 
contamination  by  toxic  materials. 


38.  This  is  correct.  Both  figures  as  presented  in  the  Draft  EIR 

are  incomplete.   In  both  figures,  within  the  cross-sectional  area  served 

3 
by  the  2  mg/m  isopleth,  ground  level  concentrations  are  significantly 

3 
higher  than  2  mg/m  .   For  example,  in  Figure  B-6,  at  a  horizontal  distance 

of  63  meters,  at  ground  level  it  should  have  been  indicated  that  the 

3 
predicted  concentration  due  to  the  roadway  was  4.06  mg/m  .   With  a  back- 

3  3 

ground  of  6.8  mg/m  ,  the  resultant  ambient  level  is  nearly  11  mg/m  or 

1  mg/m  above  the  standard.   In  B-7,  at  a  horizontal  distance  of  60  meters, 

3 
the  ground  level  concentrations  should  have  shown  4.54  mg/m  ,  and  with 

3 
the  6.8  mg/m  background  the  standard  is  shown  exceeded  once  again.  The 

maximum  concentrations  for  each  figure  are  shown  in  the  ERRATA. 


39.  This  comment  is  essentially  accurate.   No  traffic  data  for 
commuting  construction  workers  was  available  allocated  to  the  various 
streets  in  the  project  vicinity  and  consequently  no  quantitative  CO  analy- 
sis was  performed.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that  during  the  construc- 
tion period  the  on-site  parking  requirements  for  the  up  to  400  construc- 
tion workers  is  far  less  than  the  current  Vining  Street  lot  and  accord- 
ingly no  construction  related  CO  problems  are  anticipated  due  to  the  pro- 
ject. 

40.  This  comment  is  correct;  the  area  is  within  the  Core  area  as 
defined  in  the  November  8,  1973  Federal  Register. 

However,  at  a  meeting  held  with  EPA  in  September,  1974  it  was 
erroneously  indicated  to  us  that  the  project  area  was  neither  in  the  core 
or  freeze  area  as  defined  by  EPA,  based  upon  an  earlier  core  area  bound- 
ary line  of  Francis  Street.   Discussions  have  been  held  with  EPA  concern- 
ing the  indirect  source  and  parking  management  permits  and  all  applicable 
EPA  regulations  will  be  complied  with. 

41.  Construction  of  the  Marsh  Housing  project  in  nearby  Brookline 
is  expected  to  begin  around  January  or  February  of  1975  and  continue  for 
approximately  two  years.  IVhen  completed,  this  project  will  have  some 
320  units  available  in  seven  residential  buildings.  There  will  also  be 
223  off-street  parking  spaces  included  in  the  project.  Approximately 
25%  or  80  units  will  be  market  rate  dwellings  while  the  remaining  240 


units  will  be  subsidized  and  available  for  low  and  moderate  income  fami- 
lies. 

Although  the  construction  of  the  Marsh  project  will  be  occurring  on 
approximately  the  same  timetable  as  the  Mission  Hill  project,  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  former  development  will  result  in  substantive  long-term 
impacts  upon  either  the  Mission  Hill  area  in  general  or  upon  the  success- 
ful operation  of  the  proposed  Mission  Park  housing  project  in  particular. 
The  major  reason  for  this  conclusion  is  the  presence  of  a  buffer  zone 
created  by  the  Jamaicaway,  the  Olmsted  Park  system,  and  Brookline  Avenue 
which,  in  effect,  serves  as  a  visible  and  psychological  barrier  between 
the  two  proposed  projects.  This  buffer  zone  should  act  as  a  general 
safeguard  against  the  potential  magnification  of  negative  impacts  associ- 
ated with  either  project  as  well  as  against  the  creation  of  new  impacts. 

This  buffer  zone  should  likewise  act  as  a  deterrent  against  the 
aggravation  of  most  short-term  impacts  as  well.  One  exception,  however, 
may  be  the  occurrence  of  temporary  traffic  congestion  problems  along 
Route  9  during  the  construction  period,  for  both  projects  are  likely  to 
use  this  major  thoroughfare  for  the  movement  of  construction  materials 
to  and  from  the  respective  sites.   It  is  unlikely  that  this  congestion 
problem  will  occur  each  working  hour  of  each  day,  but  rather  will  occur 
on  more  of  a  random  basis.   Every  effort  will  be  made  to  coordinate  con- 
struction activities  with  other  projects  in  the  area  including  the  Marsh 
project. 

The  general  market  ability  of  the  Mission  Hill  housing  development 
should  not  be  affected  by  the  Marsh  project.   In  the  first  place,  both 
the  Brookline  Redevelopment  Authority  and  the  Brookline  Housing  Authority 
each  have  a  list  in  excess  of  250  persons  who  are  interested  in  poten- 
tially living  in  the  Marsh  project.  85%  of  these  persons  are  from  the 
Town  of  Brookline.   Thus,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Marsh  project  will  have 
to  draw  from  the  Boston  and  Mission  Hill  low  and  moderate  income  market 
in  order  to  fill  their  development.  This  latter  market  demand  is  well 
documented  in  subsection  2.2  of  Section  G  of  the  Draft  EIR  and  will  remain 
unaffected  by  the  presence  of  the  Marsh  project.   In  terms  of  the  renta- 
bility  of  market  rate  housing,  the  demand  is  so  great  in  the  Boston  area 
that  two  somewhat  similar  projects  should  have  no  trouble  in  filling 
their  respective  available  units .  This  demand  is  likewise  documented 


in  Section  G.* 

42.   The  Mission  Park  project  is  expected  to  be  under  construction 
from  spring  of  1975  to  late  spring  1977.  There  are  several  other  construc- 
tion projects  in  the  area  that  are  either  underway  or  under  consideration. 

Those  underway  include  the  following: 

•  Dana  Center  -  to  be  completed  in  1975. 

•  New  England  Deaconness  Laboratory  Building  -  to  be  completed 

in  1976. 

•  Beth  Israel  Feldberg  addition  -  to  be  completed  late  in  1976. 

•  Joslin  Howard  F.  Root  wing  -  to  be  completed  late  in  1976. 

•  Boston  State  -  to  be  completed  in  1975. 

•  Deaconess  Nursing  School  -  to  be  completed  late  in  1976. 

Those  expected  to  start  construction  in  1975  are  the  following  (dates 
are  tentative  and  not  all  projects  may  proceed  as  planned): 

•  MASCO  Total  Energy  Plant  -  to  start  summer  1975  and  be  comple- 
ted in  1977. 

•  Affiliated  Hospitals  Center  -  to  start  late  summer  1975  and 
involve  construction  up  to  five  years. 

•  Deaconess  parking  garage  addition  -  to  start  summer  1975  and 
end  in  1976. 

•  Seeley  Mudd  Building  -  to  start  in  Spring  1975  and  end  in  1977. 

•  Topics  Program;  Huntington  Avenue,  Prudential  to  Brigham 
Circle,  to  be  started  in  1975. 

•  Marsh  project  -  to  start  in  1975  and  end  in  1976 

Each  of  these  construction  projects  is  showTi  on  the  attached  map  (Figure 
42-A). 

There  are  several  types  of  significant  cizmulative  impacts  that  may 


'Mr.  Richard  Passari,  Administrative-Assistant,  Brookline  Redevelopment 
Authority  has  concurred  with  the  foregoing  analysis  concerning  the  Marsh 
and  Mission  Park  projects.   Telephone  Conversation  Dec.  2,  1974. 


result  from  these  construction  projects: 

1)  Disruption  and  annoyance  during  construction. 

2)  Short  and  long-term  changes  in  parking  supply  and  demand. 

3)  Other  long-term  changes. 

1 .  Disruption  and  Annoyance  During  Construction 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  attached  map,  most  of  the  construction  pro- 
jects will  not  be  staged  from  Huntington  Avenue;  exceptions  include  the 
TOPICS  program  on  Hungtinton  Avenue  and  the  Boston  State  construction, 
which  is  nearing  completion.   As  stated  on  page  E-14  of  the  Draft  EIR  "site 
entry  for  vehicles  [for  the  Mission  Park  project]  will  primarily  be  on 
Huntington  Avenue  with  some  use  being  made  of  the  Vining  Street  entrance. 
Deliveries  will  occur  only  during  normal  working  hours.  ...  A  City  of 
Boston  policeman  will  be  retained  to  direct  traffic  at  the  Huntington 
Avenue  gate.  ...  No  temporary  street  closings  are  required  .... 
utility  connections  will  need  to  be  made  on  Huntington  Avenue.   To  mini- 
raize  disruptions,  this  work  will  be  restricted  to  non-peak  traffic  hours 
and  will  be  planked  over  with  steel  plates  at  other  times  ....  These 
hookups  are  expected  to  occur  early  in  the  construction  schedule." 

Certain  disruptions  will  be  inevitable  during  construction;  moreover, 
to  a  certain  extent  some  of  these  disruptions  will  be  compounded  because 
of  the  other  construction  projects  in  the  area.  The  area  of  greatest 
overlap  for  the  Mission  Park  project  will  be  during  the  latter  half  of 
1975.  However,  because  most  of  the  proposed  construction  will  be  staged 
from  the  Brookline  Avenue  side,  whereas  Mission  Park  will  be  staged  from 
Huntington,  Mission  Park's  contribution  to  the  cumulative  disruption 
impacts  is  not  expected  to  be  adverse. 

2.  Short  and  Long-Term  Changes  in  Parking  Supply  and  Demand 

As  described  on  pages  E-10,  E-13,  and  E-17  of  the  Draft  EIR  during 
construction  the  Vining  Street  Lot  will  be  closed  and  replaced  with  tem- 
porary parking  for  medical  area  employees;  in  addition  approximately  40 
curb  side  spaces  on  Kempton  and  St.  Albans  Streets  will  be  eliminated. 
During  this  same  time  period  approximately  400  construction  workers  will 
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utilize  on-site  parking.  The  new  parking  garage  on  the  site  will  open 
approximately  half  way  through  the  two  year  construction  period;  at  that 
time  it  will  serve  the  needs  of  both  medical  area  employees  and  construc- 
tion workers  although  some  of  the  employee  demand  will  be  satisfied  by 
other  locations.   The  number  of  vehicles  on  site  during  construction  is 
expected  to  be  less  than  both  the  present  site  use  and  the  use  upon  project 
completion.   In  addition  the  number  of  curb  spaces  eliminated  is  not  sig- 
nificant when  compared  to  the  change  in  demand  when  the  104  housing  units 
on  Kempton  and  St.  Albans  are  demolished.   Thus,  the  impact  of  the  project 
during  construction  is  to  (1)  lessen  parking  in  the  area  by  providing 
remote  employee  parking  and  (2)  provide  adequate  on-site  parking  for  the 
construction  worker  demand. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  remote  parking  lots  will  be  used  by 
employees  or  whether  they  will  try  to  park  on  local  streets  instead  of 
using  remote  lots  continues  to  be  argued  pro  and  con.  However,  a  few 
points  are  relevant: 

1)  Medical  area  employees  currently  use  'remote  lots'  such  as 
Vining  Street,  and  rely  upon  the  shuttle  bus  service;  adequate 
shuttle  bus  service  from  even  more  remote  lots  should  not 
increase  the  present  level  of  inconvenience  significantly. 

2)  Adequate  enforcement  programs  by  the  responsible  city  depart- 
ments can  help  to  ensure  the  reservation  of  local  street  park- 
ing positions  for  residents  and  other  short-term  parking.   A 
more  drastic  measure  (but  one  used  with  a  lot  of  success  in 
Cambridge)  is  resident-only  parking  streets,  signed,  with 
rigorous  enforcement.   Both  residents  and  institutions  in 

the  area  have  discussed  such  programs  with  the  city. 

Should  all  the  programs  shown  in  Figure  42-A  proceed  as  planned,  up 
to  2,225  parking  spaces  might  be  eliminated.   Proposed  construction  (in- 
cluding a  700  car  MASCO  garage  under  consideration  to  serve  the  outpatient 
parking  needs  of  Affiliated  Hospital  as  well  as  employees)  would  add  ap- 
proximately 1,800  spaces,  with  an  additional  1,300  car  garage  under  study 
on  the  other  side  of  the  medical  area.   Of  important  note,  however,  is 
that  under  the  EPA  Transportation  Control  Plan  980  employee  spaces  have 
to  be  eliminated;  therefore,  presuming  the  plan  goes  into  effect,  only  1,245 


replacement  spaces  will  be  permitted  for  the  2,225  to  be  eliminated. 

In  short,  the  ability  o£  MASCO  and  its  member  institutions  to  meet 
the  required  demand  is  more  a  function  of  government  regulations  than  of 
construction  timetables  on  replacement  supply  at  the  present  time.   If 
the  EPA  regulations  prevent  construction  of  all  of  the  necessary  replace- 
ment parking,  it  is  expected  that  the  demand  will  have  to  be  reduced 
because  of  the  stringent  controls  on  on  and  off  street  parking  contained 
in  the  plan. 

The  description  on  page  E-17  of  the  Draft  EIR  states  that  the  parking 
supply  associated  with  the  site  will  be  increased  approximately  20%  while 
the  peak  hour  trip  generation  remains  nearly  the  same;  project  changes 
have  decreased  the  change  in  supply  to  a  10%  increase.   Some  of  the 
current  on-site  employee  parking  demand  will  be  satisfied  by  other  pro- 
posed garages  in  the  ^4ASC0  system.   During  the  construction  periods  remote 
parking  facilities  may  be  required  for  up  to  2,000  cars  depending  upon 
the  exact  phasing  of  the  various  projects  to  replace  the  2,225  spaces  to 
be  eliminated.   Current  discussions  have  identified  four  remote  locations 
(1  to  2  miles)  with  at  least  2,200  spaces  that  could  be  used  during  con- 
struction together  with  shuttle  buses.   No  commitments  can  be  made  for 
specific  sites  and  spaces  until  the  exact  construction  timetables  for 
each  major  project,  such  as  Mission  Park,  have  been  determined. 

Also  during  the  construction  period,  and  again  depending  upon  the 
exact  project  timetables,  between  500  and  1,000  construction  workers  may 
be  in  the  area  in  late  1975  and  early  1976;  it  should  be  noted  that  as 
many  as  500  workers  have  been  in  the  area  nearly  continuously  for  many 
years.   In  some  cases,  such  as  Mission  Park,  on-site  parking  can  be  pro- 
vided; in  other  cases,  such  as  Affiliated  Hospital,  the  contractor  must 
arrange  for  remote  parking  and  provide  shuttle  service  as  part  of  his 
contract. 

The  greatest  problem  is  likely  to  be  the  elimination  of  local  curb 
parking  on  some  streets  in  the  area  through  localized  disruptions  and 
construction  worker  parking,  although,  again  this  is  a  continuing  phen- 
omenon experienced  in  the  area  for  many  years.   Very  little  of  this 
potential  impact  is  attributable,  however,  to  the  Mission  Park  project 
since  on-site  construction  parking  will  be  provided  and  few  curb  spaces 
will  be  lost  to  construction  disruption. 


3.   Other  Long-term  Changes 

The  net  effect  of  the  proposed  projects  will  be  to  intensify  institu- 
tional uses  in  the  area  and  at  the  same  time: 

•  increase  residential  uses 

•  alleviate  parking  and  circulation  problems,  but  con- 
tribute to  parking  and  circulation  demand 

The  Mission  Park  project  does  not  appear  to  contradict  the  purposes 
of  any  of  the  other  proposed  projects.   It  is  compatible  with  the  housing 
proposed  in  the  Marsh  project  (see  response  to  comment  no.  41)  and  has  been 
designed  with  several  of  the  institutional  projects  taken  into  account, 
and  vica  versa.   Moreover,  MASCO  consultants,  Charles  Hilgenhurst  §  Assoc, 
are  presently  completing  a  study  of  the  medical  area,  designed  to  engen- 
der the  coordinated  development  of  the  area  and  the  compatibility  of 
individual  projects. 

Care  needs  to  be  taken  in  implementing  the  various  projects  that  the 
infrastructure  of  the  area  has  the  requisite  capacity.   In  addition  to  the 
street  system,  this  includes  electricity,  water  supply,  storm  and  sani- 
tary sewers,  police  and  fire  protection.  Each  of  these  services  has  been 
carefully  reviewed  for  the  Mission  Park  project  and,  in  most  cases,  the 
responsible  agencies  are  aware  of  the  other  proposed  projects. 

43.   Comment  is  correct. 


44.   There  was  no  intention  to  be  "dishonest".   For  the  purposes  of 
consistency,  however,  the  table  should  read  as  follows: 


USE 

Residential 

Institutional 

Commercial 

Open  Space/Rec. 

Parking 

Roadways 

Vacant 


SITE  LAND  USE  COMPARISONS 


PRE- CONSTRUCTION 

2.3  acres  (17%) 

0.2  acres  (1%) 

0.0  acres  (0%) 

0.3  acres  (2%) 

9.8  acres  (72%) 

0.4  acres  (3%) 

0.7  acres  (5%) 


POST-CONSTRUCTION 

5.5  acres  (40%) 
0.0  acres  (0%) 

(1) 

■  5.1  acres  (37%) 

(2)0.5  acres  (4%) 

2.6  acres  (19%) 
0.0  acres  (0%) 

13.7  acres  (100%) 


NET  CHANGE 

3.2  acres 

(0.2  acres) 

(1)1.3  acres 

4. 8  acres 

(9.4  acres) 

(2.2  acres) 

(0.7  acres) 


13.7  acres  (100%) 
Note  that  these  figures  have  now  changed  slightly  as  a  result  of 
design  changes. 


45.   The  comment  is  correct.   The  BRA  October  1974  "Interim  Review 
of  Current  Development  and  Transportation  Proposals"  only  reviews 
current  development  proposals  and  does  not  recommend  that  the  Convent 
site  be  used  for  housing. 


46.   Because  of  the  importance  of  the  need  to  determine  the  relation- 
ship of  this  project  to  the  overall  circulation  plan  of  the  medical  area, 
Wilbur  Smith  and  Associates  have  been  retained  by  Charles  Hilgenhurst  and 
Associates  to  prepare  an  in-depth  analysis  of  traffic  and  parking  problems 
in  the  medical  area.   Charles  Hilgenhurst  and  Associates  has  been  selected 
to  be  the  planning  consultant  for  the  Medical  Area  Service  Corporation 
(MASCO) .   In  determining  the  transportation  impacts  of  the  proposed 
Mission  Park  development,  Environmental  Research  ^  Technology,  Inc.  has 
relied  heavily  on  information  supplied  by  Wilbur  Smith  and  Associates. 

With  respect  to  assessing  the  current  transportation  characteristics, 
the  following  figures  illustrate  the  congestion  patterns  that  exist  in 
the  medical  area.   Figure  46-A  shows  that  during  afternoon  peak  periods, 
queing  occurs  along  Brookline  Avenue,  Longwood  Avenue,  and  Huntington 
Avenue.  Travel  speeds  throughout  the  network  at  peak  periods  also  illus- 
trate the  efficiency  and  operational  characteristics  of  a  network. 
Figure  46-B  illustrates  travel  speeds  observed  throughout  the  area  and 


adjacent  highways  during  the  peak  PM  traffic  hour.   This  figure  shows 
that  travel  speeds  in  the  Francis  Street/Fenwood  Road  area  are  often 
greater  than  20  miles  per  hour,  which  is  more  than  adequate  for  circula- 
tion purposes  and  is  somewhat  excessive  for  residential  streets.  However, 
on  Brookline  Avenue,  speeds  are  often  extremely  low  (10  to  15  mph) 
between  Longwood  Avenue  and  the  Riverway.   On  Longivood  Avenue  itself, 
speeds  experienced  are  within  the  range  of  10  to  15  mph.  In  the  Fenway 
area  and  on  Avenue  Louis  Pasteur,  speeds  are  again  often  over  20  mph. 
The  information  presented  in  the  Transportation  Appendix  (E-1)  describes 
the  expected  changes  in  circulation  due  to  the  proposed  Mission  Park 
development.  This  information  treats  both  the  AM  and  PM  peak  hour 
traffic  situation.   Baseline  conditions  are  presented  in  the  form  of 
existing  two-way  volumes  from  which  the  traffic  allocated  to  the  existing 
parking  lot  can  be  deleted  and  the  traffic  allocated  to  the  proposed  park- 
ing garage  and  housing  can  be  added  on.   Figures  E-10  and  E-16  represent 
those  traffic  movements  associated  with  the  existing  Vining  Street  park- 
ing lot  for  the  AM  and  PM  cases.   By  comparing  the  traffic  volumes  on 
these  two  figures  with  their  respective  baseline  counts,  it  is  observed 
that  the  parking  lot  traffic  represents  between  one  and  ten  percent  of  the 
traffic  on  the  major  arterials:   Brookline  Avenue,  Huntington  Avenue  and 
the  Riverway.   This  parking  lot  traffic,  however,  represents  between 
approxiamtely  twenty  and  seventy  per  cent  of  the  traffic  on  the  local 
streets  such  as  Binney  Street,  Francis  Street,  Fenwood  Road  and  St. 
Albans  Street.   Figures  E-11  and  E-17  represent  the  volume  of  trucks  on 
the  major  arterials  for  both  the  AM  and  PM  peak  hour  situations.   Figures 
E-12  and  E-18  indicate  the  expected  changes  in  link  volumes  due  to  the 
Mission  Park  housing  and  the  institutional  parking  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  proposed  Vining  Street  extension  would  permit  both  right  hand 
turns  from  and  right  hand  turns  to  the  Riverway;  the  MDC  has  decided  to 
permit  only  turns  from  the  Riverway.   This  change  in  circulation  would 
not  significantly  affect  the  link  volumes  presented  in  Figure  E-12  for 
the  AM  peak  hour  case,  but  for  the  PM  peak  hour  case,  the  150  cars  on 
the  Vining  St.  extension  would  be  reallocated  along  Fenwood  Road,  Francis 
Street  and  Binney  Street.  These  figures  indicate  that  the  proposed  pro- 
ject would  either  further  reduce  traffic  volumes  or  would  add  back  traf- 
fic movements  less  than  or  equal  to  those  movements  associated  with  the 


existing  parking  lot.  The  remaining  figures  contain  information  on  queue 
lengths  and  travel  speeds  which  are  summarized  on  the  attached  Figures  46-A 
and  46-B. 

47.  The  hourly  traffic  variations  on  Huntington  Avenue  displayed 
on  Figure  E-3  are  based  on  traffic  counts  that  were  taken  north  of 
Longwood  Avenue,  in  front  of  Boston  State  College.   These  curves  reflect 
the  higher  mid-day  traffic  movements  that  exist  along  Huntington  Avenue 
north  of  the  intersection  with  Longwood  Avenue.  Non-peak  traffic  con- 
ditions are  observed  along  that  portion  of  Huntington  Avenue  adjacent  to 
the  proposed  site  between  approximately  10  AM  and  3  PM.   It  is  during 
this  interval  that  street  work  will  be  undertaken. 

48.  Left  turn  movements  from  Huntington  Avenue  onto  Fenwood  Road 
will  be  reduced  as  a  result  of  the  proposed  project.   For  the  AM  peak 
hour  case,  there  will  be  an  initial  reduction  of  approximately  25%  (see 
Figures  E-9  and  E-10  in  the  Appendix)  of  the  traffic  on  Fenwood  Road 
during  the  construction  period  when  the  Vining  Street  lot  will  be  closed. 
This  traffic  will  be  redirected  to  interim  parking  facilities  to  be 
provided  by  MASCO  which  will  be  approximately  one  to  two  miles  from  the 
medical  area.   These  remote  facilities  will  be  served  by  shuttle  buses 
to  and  from  the  medical  area.  ]\lnen   the  Mission  Park  garage  opens,  it  is 
anticipated  that  there  will  be  a  further  reduction  of  traffic  on  Fenwood 
Road  (see  Figure  E-12)  due  to  rerouting  to  the  Vining  Street  extension. 

The  proposed  Vining  Street  connection  with  the  Riverway  should 
pose  no  problems  to  smooth  traffic  flow  since  right  turn  access  to  Vining 
Street  will  be  the  only  turning  movement  permitted. 

A  map  showing  the  entry  and  exit  to  the  underground  garage  is 
included  in  the  Draft  EIR  on  page  1-21  (Figure  1-9)  as  part  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  traffic  patterns  as  they  relate  to  the  impact  among  project 
components . 

49.   See  response  to  Comment  No.  24. 
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50.  A  statement  on  the  existing  water  pressure  and  its  adequacy  for 
fire  fighting  operations  is  found  on  page  F-19.   It  is  felt  that  this 
discussion  should  not  be  included  on  page  F-2  where  the  existing  situation 
is  described  prior  to  the  construction  of  the  hi-rise  structure. 

51.  Correct,   These  should  be  added  to  list  on  page  F-4;  also  see 
attached  revised  Table  F-5. 

52.  Smith  or  Mission  Hill  playground,  located  between  Smith  Street 
and  Tremont  (behind  the  Mission  Hill  Church)  provides  a  Little  League 
baseball  diamond,  A  tot-lot,  and  walkways  on  a  grassed  lot.   The  neigh- 
boring Tobin  Recreation  Center  Gymnasium  off  Tremont  Street  serves  the 
greater  community  with  an  indoor  basketball,  gymnastic,  and  citizen 
group  activities  capacity.   McLaughlin  Playground  on  Parker  Hill  Avenue 
consists  of  a  large  two-level,  grassed  complex  containing  Little  League 
baseball  field,  softball  diamond,  field  house,  tot  lot,  wading  pool,  and 
tennis  court,  according  to  the  Boston  Parks  and  Recreation  Department. 

53.  Table  F-3  shows  the  1974  projected  enrollments  by  School 
Districts,  not  individual  schools,  and  was  therefore  erroneously 
labeled. 

54o   See  Figure  54-A. 

55.  See  Revised  Table  F-5. 

56.  See  the  response  to  comment  26  concerning  open  space  and 
recreation  facilities. 

57.  See  attached  revised  Figure  G-2. 

58.  The  correct  figure  is  59;  see  Errata  for  page  F-20. 


59.  The  comment  is  well  taken,  for  the  statement  made  is  unclear. 
In  an  effort  to  clarify  this  section  of  the  analysis,  the  paragraph 
in  question  should  read  as  follows: 

Although  the  total  number  of  year-round  units  showed  a 
moderate  rate  of  increase  during  the  period  1960-1970, 
such  an  upward  trend  did  not  occur  consistently  among 
the  various  components  which  together  constitute  the 
total  year-round  housing  category.   Specifically,  the 
number  of  owner-occupied  dwelling  units  declined  dur- 
ing this  period  as  did  the  number  of  vacant  units 
available  for  sale.   In  contrast,  the  number  of  rent- 
er occupied  units  increased  as  did  the  number  of  va- 
cant units  available  for  rent.  The  cumulative  effect 
of  these  trends,  however,  was  a  5.6%  increase  in 
year-round  housing  units. 


60.   It  was  meant  to  imply  that  the  building  security  systems  should 
decrease  the  possibility  of  crime  inside  the  buildings. 

61.  According  to  the  relocation  firm,  Dinnito  Associates,  as  of  the 
middle  of  December,  approximately  nine-tenths  of  the  relocatees  wish  to 
move  to  temporary  housing  while  awaiting  the  completion  of  Mission  Park. 
Their  rent  (as  provided  for  in  the  relocation  benefits)  will  remain  the 
same  in  the  temporary  quarters;  Harvard  will  pay  the  difference  between 
present  rental  payments  and  temporary  housing  rental  costs. 

As  of  the  middle  of  December,  there  were  65  occupied  units  out  of 
the  104  reported  in  the  Draft  EIR  as  numerous  residents  had  already 
moved.   As  of  the  middle  of  January,  61  of  the  104  households  had  moved 
or  were  in  the  process  of  relocating.   Of  these  61,  24  are  permanent 
moves  (5  in  the  RTH  neighborhood  and  an  additional  3  in  the  Mission  Hill 
area)  and  37  temporary  moves  (9  in  the  RTH  neighborhood  and  an  additional 
21  in  Mission  Hill) . 

For  the  remaining  residents,  Dinnito  Associates  has  listed  more 
than  enough  housing  units  to  meet  the  requirements  of  one  and  two 
bedroom  tenants.   These  are  all  within  the  neighborhood  and  the  Mission 
Hill  area. 

Families  requiring  more  than  two-bedroom  units  nximber  approximately 
10.   There  are  presently  4  units  of  three-bedrooms  available.   It  is 
expected  that  the  necessary  additional  units  will  be  located  through  a 
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REVISED  TABLE   F-5: 
COMMUNITY  FACILITIES  AND  SERVICES 


Facility  or  Service 

Location 

Description 

Responsible  Body 

Schools 

Farragut  School 

10  Fenwood  Rd. 

Public  School, 

K-5 

City 

Chas.  Bulfinch  School 

841  Parker  St. 

Public  School, 

K-5 

City 

Martin  Millmore  School 

50  Killmarck  St. 

Public  School, 

K-5 

City 

Tobin  School 

40  Smith  Road 

Public  School, 

K-8 

City 

Ira  Allen  School 

540  Parker  St. 

Public  School, 

K-2 

City 

James  Hennigan  School 

200  Heath  St. 

Public  School, 

K-5 

City 

John  F.  Kennedy  School 

7  Bolster  St. 

Public  School, 

K-5 

City 

Dudley  School 

20  Dudley  St. 

Public  School, 

K-5 

City 

Dillaway  School 

6  Kenilworth  St. 

Public  School, 

K-5 

City 

Nathan  Hale  School 

51  Cedar  St. 

Public  School, 

K-5 

City 

Carter  School 

396  Northampton  St. 

Public  School, 

K-5 

City 

William  Bacon  School 

65  Vernon  St. 

Public  School, 

K-5 

City 

Thomas  Edison  School 

60  Glenmont  Rd. 

Public  School, 

6,  7,  8 

City 

William  Taft  School 

20  Warren  St. 

Public  School, 

6.  7,  8 

City 

Mary  Curley  School 

493  Centre  St. 

Public  School, 

6,  7,  8 

City 

James  P.  Timilty  School 

205  Roxbury  St. 

Public  School, 

6,  7,  8 

City 

Boston  English  High  School 

77  Avenue  Louis  Pasteur 

Public  School, 

9-12 

City 

Boston  Latin  High  School 

78  Avenue  Louis  Pasteur 

Public  School, 

7-12 

City 

Brighton  High  School 

25  Warren  St. 

Public  School, 

9-12 

City 

Mission  Church  School 

90  Smith  Rod.  (Tobin 

Parochial  School,  1-8 

Mission  Church 

Annex) 

Mission  Church  School 

67  Allegheny  St. 

Parochial  School,  9-12 

Mission  Church 

Windsor  School 

Brookline  Ave. 

Private  School 

,  5-12 

Private 

Trade  High  School  for  Girls 

73  Hemingway  St. 

Girls  Trade  School,  9-12 

City 

Boston  Trade  School  for  Boys 

530  Parker  St. 

Public  Trade  School,  9-12 

City 

Northeastern  University 

360  Huntington  Ave. 

Private 

Private 

Boston  State  College 

625  Huntington  Ave. 

Private 

Private 

Simmons  College 

300  The  Fenway 

Private 

Private 

Massachusetts  College  of  Art 

364  Brookline  Ave. 

Private 

Private 

Emmanuel  College 

400  The  Fenway 

Private 

Private 

Wheelock  College 

200  Riverway 

Private 

Private 

Hebrew  College 

■  43  Hawes  St.,  Brookline 

Private 

Private 

Wentworth  Institute 

550  Huntington  Avenue 

Private 

Private 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts  School 

230  Fenway 

Private 

Private 

Recreation 

Kempton  St.  Playlet  (East) 

Kempton  St. 

Public 

City  and  State 

Kempton  St.  Playlet  (West) 

Kempton  St. 

Public 

City  and  State 

Vining  and  Fenwood  Sts.  Playlot 

Vining  St.  and  Fenwood 
Sts. 

Public 

City  and  State 

Smith  (Mission  Hill)  Playground 

Smith  St.  +  Tremont 

Public 

City  and  State 

Muddy  River  Park  (Olmsted  Park 

Riverway 

Public 

City  and  State 

System) 

McLaughlin  Playground 

Parker  Hill  Ave. 

Public 

City  and  State 

TABLE  F-5  (ContO 
COMMUNITY  FACILITIES  AND  SERVICES 


Facility  or  Sen'ice 

Location 

Description 

Responsible  Body 

Recreation  (Cont.) 

Tobin  Recreation  Center 

Tremont  St. 

Public 

City  and  State 

Allegheny  Street  Open  Space 

Allegheny  St. 

Privately  Owned 

McDewitt  Playground 

Lamartine  and  Boylston 
Sts. 

Public 

MDC 

Joseph  Johnson  Playground 

Lamartine  and  Green  Sts. 

Public 

HOC 

Kelly  Skating  Rink 

Jamaicaway 

Public 

MDC 

Neighborhood  Services 

Parker  Hill  Branch  Library 

1497  Tremont  St. 

Public  Library 

City 

New  Life  Presb>terian  Church 

Parker  and  Gore  Sts. 

Presbyterian  Church 

Same 

Highland  Congregational  Church 

Oscar  and  Parker  Sts. 

Congregational  Church 

Same 

Mission  Church 

1545  Tremont  St. 

Roman  Catholic  Church 

Same 

Roxbury  Crossing  Station  Post  Office 

Tremont  and  Pontiac  Sts. 

Post  Office 

Federal 

ABCD  Neighborhood  Ser\-ice  Center 

Tremont  and  Pontiac  Sts. 

Social  Services 

Same 

ABCD  Emplo>iiient  Center 

Tremont  St. 

Employment  Ser\'ices 

Same 

Police 

District  «2 

135  Dudley  St. 

Police  Station 

City 

District  #2,  Sector  *13 

Tremont  St. 

Police  Station 

City 

Fire 

Division  S2,  District  S5 

560  Huntington  Ave. 

Fire  Station 

City 

Engine  S14  +  Lighting  Plant  #2 

Center  Street,  Ro.xbury 

Fire  Station 

City 

Engine  #42 

Columbus  Avenue,  Roxbury 

Fire  Station 

City 

Engine  #28 

Center  St. ,  Jamaica 
Plain 

Fire  Station 

City 

Engine  #33 

Boylston  St.,  Back  Bay 

Fire  Station 

City 

Engine  #22 

Tremont  St.  +  West 
Brook  line 

Fire  Station 

City 

Health 

New  England  Deaconess  Hospital 

185  Pilgrim  Rd. 

Private  Hospital 

Same 

Children's  Hospital 

300  Longwood  Ave. 

Private  Hospital 

Same 

Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital 

721  Huntington  Ave. 

Private  Hospital 

Same 

Robert  Breck  Brigham  Hospital 

125  Parker  Hill  Ave. 
Brook line 

Private  Hospital 

Same 

Beth  Israel  Hospital 

330  Brookline  Ave. 

Private  Hospital 

Same 

Boston  Hospital  for  Women 

221  Longwood  Ave. 

245  Pond  Ave.,  Brookline 

Private  Hospital 

Same 

New  England  Baptist  Hospital 

91  Parker  Hill  Ave. 

Private  Hospital 

Same 

Tudor  House  Nursing  Home 

81  South  Huntington  Ave. 

Private 

Same 

Huntington  Nursing  Home 

20  Parker  Hill  Ave. 

Private 

Same 

number  of  informal  contacts.  Ten  households  on  Kempton  Street  will  not 
be  relocated  until  a  later  date  if  construction  phasing  will  permit. 

62.  Olmsted  Park,  although  having  some  negative  qualities  associated 
with  it,  is  a  positive  and  generally  attractive  feature  in  the  community. 
Increased  maintenance  such  as  repairs  to  several  benches  and  the  removal 
of  accumulated  trash  from  waste  receptacles  would  likely  contribute  to  an 
improvement  in  the  overall  appearance  of  the  park.   Two  particularly 
attractive  features  in  the  Park  and  relatively  near  to  the  site  are: 

1)  The  pedestrian  footpath  and  stone  footbridge  which 
parallels  Brookline  Avenue  and  which  are  separated 
from  the  street  by  plant  materials,  and 

2)  The  island-like  setting,  created  in  the  portion 
of  the  Park  west  of  Brookline  avenue. 

It  is  recognized  that  much  of  the  attractiveness  of  Olmsted 
Park  lies  in  its  potential  and  that  it  presently  does  have  many  problems. 

63.  The  "1729  marker  is  included  in  the  Federal  Register,  Vol.  39, 
No.  34  (Feb  19,  1974)  as  "1767  Milestones,  between  Boston  and  Springfield, 
according  to  the  attached  letter  from  the  Mass.  Historic  Commission.   A 
copy  of  the  A-95  clearing  house  form  which  includes  a  statement  explain- 
ing that  this  marker  will  not  be  affected  by  the  proposed  project  is 
contained  in  the  comments  section. 

64.  The  shadow  analysis  was  conducted  by  the  architect  only  for  the 
summer  months  (June  22  through  September  23) .   The  summer  shadow  study 
was  conducted  because  it  is  believed  that  it  is  during  this  time  period 
that  the  recreational  facilities,  particularly  the  swimming  and  wading 
pools,  would  be  most  intensively  used.   Longer  shadows  are  expected  to 

be  cast  by  the  high-rise  tower  and  cross  the  townhouse  structures  dur- 
ing the  balance  of  the  year.   Such  winter  shadows  were  not  considered 
as  having  a  potentially  significant  impact  on  persons  occupying  the 
townhouse  units. 


^i£n/cf.  JC.  XlM/tvfen^ 


December  6,  1974 


,yflaiiacnuietts   Jrtijfoiical  ^oni'miiiio'n, 
727-8/^70 


Mr.  Robert  Holzheimer 

Environmental  Research  &  Teclinology,  Inc. 

696  Virginia  Road 

Concord,  Massachusetts  01742 

Dear  Mr.  Holzheimer: 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  A-95  Clearinghouse  form,  about  which 
we  spoke  on  the  telephone  yesterday.   It  contains  our  comments 
on  the  proposed  project. 

As  to  the  validity  of  the  "1729"  marker  being  on  the  National 
Register  listing  as  one  of  the  "1767  Milestones,"  I  hope  the 
following  explanation  will  clear  that  up.   It  is  a  quote  from 
the  State  Historic  Preservation  Plan. 

"The  placing  of  the  1767  Milestones  on  the  Old  Post  Road  from 
Boston  to  Springfield  marks  an  important  step  in  the  history 
of  American  transportation.   The  Colonies  were  directed  to 
survey  their  post  roads  by  Parliament.   In  1767,  the  Governor 
of  Massachusetts  directed  the  counties  to  preserve  the  mile 
marks  of  Captain  Miller's  survey  of  the  roads  by  fixing  stones 
at  the  said  marks.   Thus  a  road  policy,  already  existing  in  part, 
was  strengthened  by  combined  British  and  American  action.   In 
1966,  the  Massachusetts  legislature  directed  the  Department  of 
Public  Works  to  preserve  the  markers." 

The  key  phrase  in  the  above  is   --"...,  already  existing  in 
part,  ..."  Many  of  the  markers  included  in  the  "1767  Mile- 
stones" are  products  of  an  earlier  year. 

Hope  that  this  has  been  of  help  to  you. 

Sincerely, 

Rita  C.  Morrison 

Retrieval  Programmer 

Massachusetts  Historical  Commission 


enc. 


65.  Swimming,  tennis  and  basketball  are  all  considered  as  active 
recreational  activities.   It  is  expected  that  some  noise  will  be  gen- 
erated in  the  area  of  the  pools  and  the  basketball  and  tennis  courts 

and  that  such  noise  would  be  greatest  during  the  summer  months.   However, 
this  recreational-related  noise  is  not  considered  as  a  potential  major 
problem  to  persons  in  the  adjacent  townhouse  units  for  the  following 
reasons: 

1)  Air  conditioning  has  been  included  in  the  design  of 
all  proposed  residential  units  and  provides  persons 
with  the  opportunity  to  screen  or  exclude  objection- 
able noise  by  simply  closing  their  windows. 

2)  Another  approach  to  mitigate  adverse  effects  of 
such  recreational  noise  might  be  a  tenant  selection 
procedure  whereby  those  families  who  would  seek  to  be 
in  close  proximity  to  the  active  recreational  areas 

and  that  found  such  recreational -related  noise  generally 
acceptable  would  be  located  in  those  townhouse  units 
adjacent  to  these  facilities. 

It  should  be  noted  that  noise  associated  with,  these  facilities 
is  not  likely  to  be  sustained  at  high  levels  for  long/extended  periods 
of  time.   It  is  also  expected  that  the  use  of  these  facilities  would 
occur  mostly  during  daylight  hours  and,  likewise,  that  policies  might 
be  established  restricting  use  of  the  facilities  to  specific  time  periods 
(i.e.  ,  9  AM  to  10  PM) . 

Presently  there  exists  on  the  proposed  site  a  similar  situation 
whereby  an  active  recreational  area  is  located  in  close  proximity  to 
residential  structures.   There  is  an  asphalt  recreational  area  which 
includes  basketball  facilities  located  between  residential  rowhouse 
structures  on  the  west  side  of  Kempton  Street. 

66.  The  shops  along  the  plaza  area  will  be  serviced  directly  through 
the  surface  parking  area.   Some  40  spaces  are  reserved  for  the  commercial 
area.   It  should  be  noted  that  the  proposed  commercial  area  includes 
approximately  one  half  the  space  discussed  in  the  Draft  EIR.  Separate 
off-street  loading  facilities  for  commercial  areas  of  this  size  are  not 
required  in  the  existing  Boston  Zoning  Ordinance. 


67.  It  is  not  implied  that  private  redevelopment  proposals  [or 
plans)  constitute  official  plans.   Private  redevelopment  proposals  and 
community  generated  plans  merely  represent  private  redevelopment  proposals 
and  community  generated  plans  and  in  no  way  do  they  represent  the  official 
views  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

68.  Specifically  access  to  the  park  appears  as  being  safest  and 
relatively  direct  at  the  Brookline-Riverway  intersection  where  pedestrian 
crosswalks  and  walk  lights  can  be  found.   The  crossing  at  the  River- 
way-Huntington  Avenue  intersection  is  more  complex  and  possibly  more 
hazardous  than  the  crossing  at  the  Brookline-Riverway  intersection.  At 
present  there  is  no  traffic  signal  or  pedestrian  crosswalk  to  assist 
persons  wishing  to  cross  the  Riverway  access  road  in  order  to  reach  the 
park  system  by  walking  under  the  Riverway' s  Huntington  Avenue  overpass. 
Direct  access  to  the  park  between  the  Brookline-Riverway  and  Huntington- 
Riverway  intersections  is  discouraged  by  the  fact  that  no  sidewalk  exists 
along  the  south  side  of  the  brook  within  the  park  and  for  the  area  oppo- 
site the  site.  An  attractive  pedestrian  footpath  and  footbridge  exists 
on  the  opposite  or  north  side  of  the  brook  and  runs  parallel  to  Brookline 
Avenue.  Another  relatively  direct  access  point  to  the  park,  although 
definitely  hazardous,  would  be  at  a  point  near  the  north  end  of  the  apart- 
ments which  front  the  Riverway  access  road.  One  end  of  the  footpath 
which  parallels  Brookline  Avenue  terminates  at  this  point  approximately 
opposite  these  apartments  and  adjacent  to  the  southbound  tumoff  lane  of 
the  Riverway  to  River  Road  and  Brookline  Avenue . 

It  is  subject  to  question  as  to  whether  these  possible  access  points 
provide  "safe  and  adequate  access  to  Olmsted  Park".  The  MHFA  design 
review  process  did  not  feel  that  a  pedestrian  overpass  from  the  project 
to  Olmsted  Park  was  warranted. 

69.  The  comment  is  well  taken.   The  following  should  be  inserted 
under  the  long-term  adverse  noise  impacts: 

The  potential  exists  for  increased  noise  due  to  the 
project's  generation  of  increased  traffic  volume  along 
certain  road  links  and  due  to  noise  emanating  from  HVAC 
fans  and  blowers. 


70.  See  ERRATA,  page  V-9,  the  corrected  figure  is  $200,000. 

71.  The  textual  corrections  noted  by  the  BRA  are  all  covered  by  the 
ERRATA  with  the  exception  of  numbers  72,  73,  and  74  which  follow. 

72.  Correct.   The  back-up  for  Boring  #4  from  the  Carr-Dee  Borings 
has  been  misplaced. 

73.  The  number  is  400  vehicles/hour. 

74.  See  revised  Figure  E-8. 
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